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Prince  of  all  the 
tortured  souls 

Outlook  page  17 


PM  vows 
to  see  off 
his  critics 

Major  claims  survival  hope 
despite  Scott  and  defector 


Chief  on  Scottish  safari  finds  uneasy  head  that  wore  the  Xhosa  crown 


Michael  White 

and  Richard  Norton-Taytor 


JOHN  Major  last 
night  battened 
down  the  hatches 
in  the  wake  of  the 
third  defection 
from  the  Conser- 
vative ranks  in  five  months, 
insisting  that  his  government 
Will  weather  Monday's  Com- 
mons vote  on  the  Scott  Report 
— and  survive  into  next  year 
without  a crisis  election. 

With  his  Commons  major- 
ity reduced  to  a perillous  two 
votes  by  Peter  Thurnham's 
overnight  rejection  of  the 
Tory  whip.  Mr  Major  was 
urged  to  stand  firm  by  senior 
colleagues,  led  by  his  deputy. 
Michael  Heseltine. 

"I  have  always  expected  to 
go  through  to  the  spring  of 
1997  and  I still  expect  to  go 
through  to  the  spring  of  1997.” 
Mr  Major  said  as  some  jittery 
Ton,’  MPs  predicted  an  Octo- 
ber poll.  “I  would  personally 
advise  him  to  go  right 
through.”  Mr  Heseltine  said. 

While  Labour  dispatched  a 
letter  to  every  Conservative 
MP  calling  on  them  "to  stand 
up  for  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment" in  Monday's  Scott  vote. 
Tony  Blair  and  Paddy  Ash- 
down attacked  what  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  leader  called 
Ma  government  which  never 
apologises  and  a prime  minis- 
ter who  never  gets  rid  of  any- 
one — until  public  opinion 
forces  him". 

Ministers  gained  some 
respite  in  the  furore  over  the 
arms-to-Iraq  controversy 
when  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Sir  Thomas  Bingham,  became 
the  most  senior  judge  yet  to 
intervene  in  support  of  the  be- 
leaguml  Attorney  General. 
Sir  Nicholas  Lyell. 

Sir  Thomas  told  BBC  Radio 
4's  World  at  One  that  he 
thought  Sir  Richard's  view  on 
gagging  orders,  the  controver- 
sial public  Interest  immunity 
iPIl)  certificates,  was  "not 
one  that  all  judges  and  practi- 
tioners would  have  shared". 

Ministers  are  taking  com- 
fort from  the  PU  row  among 
legal  experts. 

Mr  Thumham,  the  Bolton 
North-east  MP  who  quit  in 
disgust  after  a private  meet- 


Reactions 


"I  had  a lengthy 
conversation  with  Peter 
and  Sarah  last  evening 
and  we  had  a very 
friendly  conversation,  a 
very  amiable 
conversation  and  we 
were  going  to  meet  again 
next  week.  I don’t  quite 
know  what  happened 
after  I finished  my 
meeting."  — iotm  Major 

"It  appears  to  be  in  a fit 
of  pique."  — David  Mellor 

“I  think  it  is  disgraceful." 

— Bolton  North  East 
constituency  chairman 
Norman  Crttchley 

“You’ve  made  a 
mistake.” 

—Michael  HoooNIne 

"John  Major  will  need  to 
be  careful  he  doesn't  let 
too  many  Tory  MPs  have 
an  hour  of  his  time." 

— David  Bhmkatt,  shadow 
education  secretary 


tag  with  Mr  Major,  twisted 
the  knife  with  challenges  to 
ministers  to  accept  more  of 
Sir  Richard’s  proposals  and 
prevent  "such  a debacle  in 
the  future". 

In  an  article  for  the  Guard- 
ian setting  out  the  reasons  for 
bis  resignation,  the  57-year- 
old  businessman  accuses  Mr 
Major  of  “starting  to  back- 
track quickly"  over  the  Nolan 
report's  recommendations  on 
the  disclosure  of  MPs’  outside 
interests. 

“And  now  there  Is  Scott 
Government  ministers  did 
their  best  to  rubbish  the  Scott 
report  before  it  had  even  been 
published.  Once  people  did 
get  a chance  to  read  the 
report,  it  became  clear  it  was 
an  absolute  can  of  worms,"  be 
writes. 

The  MP,  whose  decision  to 
.become  an  independent 
comes  after  Alan  Howarth 


joined  Labour  and  Emma 
Nicholson  joined  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  faced  criticism 
from  colleagues  and  party  ac- 
tivists. They  said  be  had 
failed  to  find  a safer  seat  on 
the  "chicken  run,"  a charge 
he  called  "rubbish." 

Mr  Heseltine  said  “You've 
made  a mistake."  Mr  Major 
told  reporters:  "I  had  a 
lengthy  conversation  with 
Peter  and  Sarah  (his  wife)  last 
evening  and  we  had  a very 
friendly  conversation  . . . and 
we  were  going  to  meet  again 
next  week.  I don’t  quite  know 
what  happened  after  I fin- 
ished my  meeting." 

As  it  emerged  that  Mr 
Thumham  bad  been  wooed 
by  foe  Liberal  Democrats,  in 
private  talks  and  dinner  with 
the  chief  whip.  Archie  Kirk- 
wood. there  was  speculation 
that  he  might  be  asked  to  be 
their  candidate  in  Westmor- 
land, the  seat  he  failed  to  get 
Tory  whips  discount  the 
theory:  “He’s  not  a Liberal 
DemcocraL" 

Mr  Thumham  says  his 
chief  concern  is  Scott  “The 
more  I read  the  Scott  report 
tiie  more  appalled  I am.  The 
Government  is  obviously 
minded  not  to  take  any  action 
over  Scott  further  than  it 
needs  to;  and  Monday’s  mo- 
tion is  a technical  one,  which 
they’ll  try  to  wriggle  round," 
says  Mr  Thumham  whose 
strongest  concern  is  over  the 
use  of  PH  certificates  in  the 

Matrix  Churchill  trial. 

On  this  key  point  Christo- 
pher Muttukumaru,  the  Scott 
inquiry  secretary,  last  night 
asked  the  BBC  to  correct 
what  he  called  a "misconcep- 
tion" in  its  Interview  with  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  He 
pointed  out  that  Sir  Richard 
agrees  to  his  report  that  PH 

claims  COUld  be  mnrtp  in  a 

criminal  case.  But  they 
should  be  based  on  the  con- 
tents cf  particular  documents. 

PH  claims  were  made  by 
ministers  to  the  Matrix  Chur- 
chill case  covering  documents 
regardless  of  content,  includ- 
ing “innocuous  communica- 
tions between  officials  and  be- 
tween ministers  and 
officials". 
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CHIEF  Nicholas  Gcaleka 
displays  the  skull  that 
he  found  in  a cottage  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  nine 
days  after  flying  to  Britain 


‘Scapegoat’ 
doctor  wins 
libel  damages 
of  £625,000 


from  South  Africa  in  search 
of  the  head  of  Hlntsa,  a 
Xhosa  king  shot  and  subse- 
quently mutilated  by  the 
British  in  1835.  The  skull 


belonged  until  yesterday  to 
the  family  of  the  Suther- 
land estate  owner  Charles 
Brooke.  Mr  Brooke  had  an 
ancestor  who  may  have 


fought  with  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  Sooth  Africa. 
The  evidence  that  the  skull 
is  the  king's  may  not  be 
watertight  by  severe  foren- 


sic standards,  but  Chief 
Gcaleka  was  clearly  de- 
lighted by  his  discovery. 
Report,  page  3 
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AdbaHa  Johnson 
and  Clare  Dyer 


Martin  Kettle,  page  15;  Peter 
Thumham  wyttew,  page  1 7 


Mandelson  urges  state  ‘dowry1  for  couples 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


A BLAIR  government 

should  consider  providing 
young  couples  with  "a  form  of 
public  dowry"  in  the  shape  of 
an  interest-free  loan  worth  up 
to  £5.000  — as  an  incentive  to 
marriage  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  family  life,  Peter  Man- 
delson MP  says  in  his  new 

book. 

The  left  has  shunned  the 
language  of  the  family  for  a 
generation  and  needs  to  make 
it  "a  number  one  social  prior- 
ity'". so  that  children  can  be 
raised  knowing  right  from 
wrong  — and  “a  sense  of  mu- 
tual obligation  is  founded  and 
practised”  — the  Labour  MP 
for  Hartlepool  writes  in  the 
book,  called  The  Blair  Revolu- 
tion. which  he  co-wrote  with 
ex- Liberal  Democrat  Roger 
Lidrlle. 


The  book  is  being  sera lteeri 
in  the  Guardian  today  and 
next  week.  Among  its  propos- 
als, which  are  an  informal 
part  of  a broader  attempt  to 
provide  intellectual  underpin- 
ning to  Blairlte  New  Labour, 
is  a device  aimed  at  helping 
young  couples  who  lack  “a 
flying  financial  start"  from 
either  their  parents  or  their 
grandparents. 

It  could  be  called  "Getting 
off  to  a good  start”,  and  would 
be  subject  to  two  criteria,  the 
couple’s  family  financial  cir- 
cumstances and  their  marital 
commitment,  the  authors 
suggest 

However,  they  state  that  it 
could  be  extended  to  those 
who  “fra:  reasons  of  their  own 
reject  the  form  of  marriage" 

The  authors  argue:  “Access 
to  a lump  sum  of  say.  £5,000 
would  ranks  an  enormous  dif- 
ference at  that  stage  of  life. 
“One  option  that  Labour 


might  investigate  would  be 
the  provision  of  medium 
term,  deferred  repayment.  In- 
terest-free loans  to  young  cou- 
ples without  access  to  capital 
of  their  own  — in  effect  a 
form  of  public  dowry,  avail- 
able just  once  to  a lifetime." 

Mr  Mandelson.  who  is  the 
chairman  of  Labour’s  elec- 
tions campaign  committee 
and  an  influential  adviser  to 
Tony  Blair,  has  offered  free 
copies  to  Labour  MPs.  many 
of  whom  mistrust  his  role  as  a 
perceived  bridge  to  Lib-Lab 
policies. 

Though  the  book  has  been 
read  by  Blair  staff,  the  Labour 
leader  has  not  yet  done  so. 
party  aides  stressed  last 

night 

It  is  not  a ramp  for  Mr 
Blair’s  own  ideas  or  his  closet 
manifesto. 


Blair's  new  Britain,  Outlook, 
page  13 


A HOSPITAL  consultant 
who  claimed  that  the  for- 
mer Health  Secretary,  Vir- 
ginia Bottomley,  marip  him  a 
scapegoat  after  a patient's 
death  to  deflect  public  atten- 
tion from  bed  shortages,  won 
£825,000  libel  damages  yester- 
day against  a newspaper 
which  branded  him  "Dr 
Dolittle". 

Anthony  Percy,  a consul- 
tant orthopaedic  surgeon  at 
St  Mary’s  hospital,  in  Sidcup. 
Kent,  said  he  had  been  com- 
pletely vindicated  by  the  size 
of  the  award  — the  fifth  high- 
est by  a libel  jury  — which 
has  been  condemned  by  some 
lawyers. 

A High  Court  jury  took  six 
hours  to  decide  that  a series 
of  articles  published  by  the 
Daily  Mirror  last  March  and 
April  wrongly  blamed  Mr 
Percy  for  the  death  of  Mal- 
colm Murray,  aged  45. 

Bnt  Charles  Collier-Wright. 
legal  manager  of  Mirror 
Group  Newspapers,  said  he 
was  extremely  disturbed  by 
the  “completely  absurd" 
verdict. 

He  added  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  a recent  judgment 
which  slashed  damages 
awarded  to  the  pop  star  Elton 
John,  had  given  a clear  Indi- 
cation of  what  judges  could 
say  in  helping  juries  work  out 
proper  and  sensible  damages. 
Tn  this  case,  the  jurors 
Torn  to  page  3.  column  1 


BR  cash  errors 
rock  sell-off 


Simon  BeavVs 
Industrial  Editor 


TWO  senior  managers  at 
a British  Rail  freight 
company  have  been  sus- 
pended on  the  eve  of  its  sale 
to  an  American  firm.  Two 
more  managers  are  being  in- 
vestigated over  errors  invol- 
ing  up  to  £500,000. 

Labour’s  transport  spokes- 
man, Brian  Wilson,  immedi- 
ately called  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  the  fourth 
case  of  financial  irregular- 
ities to  taint  the  Govern- 
ment’s controversial  rail 
Privatisation- 

Transport  Secretary  Sir 
George  Young  will  officially 
band  over  BR’s  three  freight 
companies  to  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral Transportation’s  bead. 
Ed  Birkhardt,  at  a London 
ceremony  today. 

But  one,  the  Doncaster- 
based  Loadhaul  confirmed 
last  night  that  its  finance  di- 
rector and  the  head  of  engi- 
neering had  been  put  on  “in- 
vestigatory suspension”  over 
"procedural  irregularities”. 
Two  other  senior  managers 
are  under  investigation  over 
errors  in  freight  contracts. 

Mr  Wilson,  said  last  night 
"Suddenly  the  privatisation 
ethos  in  the  railways  seems  to 
have  transformed  standards 
of  behaviour.  It  most  be  fully 
established  whether  these 
events  are  related  to  plans  for 
the  sell-off." 

Loadhaul  was  created  — 
with  Mainline  Freight  and 


Transrail  — out  of  BR's  old 
Trainload  Freight  business  to 
create  competition.  But  the 
three  were  subsequently 
stitched  back  together  when 
the  Government  said  it  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  single 
bids  for  all  three. 

The  freight  businesses  are 
mainly  involved  with  the 
movement  of  coaL  iron  ore. 
steel  and  aggregates. 

Officials  were  stressing  last 
night  that  the  irregularities 
came  to  light  during  pre-sale 
audits  of  the  business  and 
would  not  impede  the  hand 
over  of  Loadhaul.  Wisconsin 
had  been  made  aware  of  the 
irregularities  and  the 
investigation. 

A spokesman  for  British 
Rail  said  last  night:  “Errors 
have  been  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Loadhaul  and  they 
have  been  corrected.  The  nec- 
essary management  action 
has  been  taken." 

A spokesman  at  Loadhaul. 
which  mainly  moves  freight 
around  Humberside,  Teeside 
and  North  Yorkshire,  said 
that  the  two  suspended  direc- 
tors had  been  asked  to  step 
aside  during  the  investigation 
because  it  had  arisen  at  a 
sensitive  time  close  to  the 
sale. 

Wisconsin,  which  is  based 
in  Rosemont.  Illinois,  has  al- 
ready bought  Rail  Express 
Systems,  the  company  that 
operates  the  Royal  Train  and 
the  Royal  Mail,  as  part  of  toe 
rail  sell-off  programme.  It  was 
not  available  for  comment 
last  night. 
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ZEMAL  TABAK  and 
Vojka  Skipina  had  1 
an  extraordinary 
conversation  on  a £ 
Vogosca  street  comer  y ester-  r 
day.  They  asked  after  each  . 
other's  health  and  talked 
about  the  weather.  It  was 
quite  a step  forward  in  the  1 
Bosnian  peace  process. 

The  commonplace  ex-  i 

change  marked  the  first  con-1 
tact  between  a resident  of  the 
Serb  suburbs  of  Sarajevo  and  : 
the  Bosnian  Federation  police 

who  began  patrolline  Vogosca 
yesterday  as  part  of  the  Day- 
ton  peace  agreement. 

Officer  Tabak.  a Muslim, 
was  one  of  30  policemen  who 
arrived  in  the  northern  Sara- 
jevo district  just  after  dawn 
under  Nato  and  United 
Nations  police  escort.  A few 
dozen  Serbs  gaped  as  the 
ereen-unlformed  police  got  off 
their  bus  and  strolled  into  the 
neighbourhood. 

They  stood  on  the  pavement 
nodding  at  passers-by. 
clasped  their  hands  behind 
their  backs,  and  occasionally 
directed  some  light  traffic. 

The  Serbs  were  unsure 
what  to  make  of  it-  Their  lead- 
ers had  warned  them  they 
would  be  slaughtered  when 
Bosnian  security  forces  | 
moved  in.  Most  had  fled.  Only  . 
a couple  of  thousand  had 
remained,  out  of  penury, 
stubbornness  or  indecision. 

“I  want  to  go  and  I want  to 
slay,"  said  Mia  Skipina.  aged 
59.  "I  had  a row  with  my  hus- 
band yesterday.  He  said  we 
would  be  killed,  and  he  left. 
But  I didn't  want  to  leave.  It  s 
the  only  house  we’ve  got,  and 
all  my  books  are  there." 

Having  chosen  her  library 
over  her  husband,  she  went 
out  into  the  snow  to  fbce  her 
new  rulers.  “If  I was  afraid,  I 


wouldn't  be  here  In  ihe  first 
place/1  she  said,  and  ap- 
proached  Mr  Tabak. 

-So  you'll  be  staying  here 
with  us?"  the  policeman  asked. 

•Tm  not  sure.  HI  wait  and 
see  how  things  turn  out." 

"It  will  be  okay.  You'll  see.  j 
The  war  is  over.  We  can  all 
live  together  again  — Serbs. 
Muslims.  Croats.  We  did  be- 
fore the  war,"  Mr  Tabak  said. 

He  and  his  colleagues  had 
clearly  been  to  a police  charm 
school  before  being  sent  to 
Vogosca.  But  even  the 
slightly  forced  decorum  was 
encouraging.  It  suggested  the 
government  was  finally  mak- 
ing a sustained  effort  to  reas- 
sure Sarajevo's  Serbs. 

Under  international  pres- 
sure. the  government  found 
enough  Serb  policemen  to  en- 
sure the  force  mirrors  the 
suburb's  pre-war  ethnic  com- 
position. Of  85  officers  as- 
signed to  Vogosca,  33  are 
Serbs  from  government-con- 
trolled Sarajevo. 

They  were  watchen  oy 
Irish,  Polish  and  Portuguese 
officers  from  the  UN's  Inter- 
national Police  Task  Force 
OPTF).  which  yesterday  de- 
clared itself  satisfied  with  the 
Bosnian  performance. 

The  image  of  reconciliation 
was  slightly  marred  by  local 
i Bosnian  officials,  who  in 
i triumphalist  mood  pulled 
r down  the  Serb  flag  and 
l replaced  it  with  the  Bosnian 
. Republic's  Qeur-de-lys. 

The  incoming  officials  — 
j mainly  Muslim  — were  fun- 
I oils  at  finding  the  police 
- station  trashed  by  its  Serb 
3 former  occupants.  In  retalia- 
tion, they  tried  to  evict  the 
s outgoing  Serb  mayor,  despite 
1 an  agreement  that  the  Serb 
local  authorities  should 
v remain  until  March  19. 
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Greenwich  beats  Birmingham  in  Millennium  battle 

. * far  n- 1 exhibition.  Which  is  to  open  j oomcav^-  . 


Loader  comment,  page  1 4? 
Bosnia's  black  hole,  mg*  23 


Maaw  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 

Greenwich  has  beaten 
off  a challenge  from 
Birmingham  tO  Stage 
the  Millennium  Exhibition  in 
2000  with  a £700  million  pro- 
posal involving  a two-year  ex- 
hibition with  pavilions  con- 
tributed by  cities  throughout 
the  country,  according  to  the 
Corporation  of  London. 
Michael  Cassidy,  policy 


chairman  for  the  corporation, 
said  yesterday  that  Ihe  Envi- 
ronment Secretary,  John 
Glimmer,  had  confirmed  to 
him  that  the  Millennium 
Commission  had  chosen  Lon- 
don over  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion Centre  in  Birmingham. 

The  commission  is  chaired 
by  the  Heritage  Secretary, 
Virginia  Bottomley,  and  in- 
cludes the  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister, Michael  Heseliine,  who 
is  known  to  have  favoured  a 
London  site. 


However  a commission 
spokeswoman  insisted  yester- 
day that  the  final  decision 
had  not  been  made. 

Reports  that  six  cities  will 
hold  linked  exhibition  pro- 
jects were  also  premature, 
she  said.  Once  the  main  site  is 
announced  the  festival  pro- 
gramme will  be  decided,  and 
applications  from  the  regions 
for  grants  invited. 

The  leader  of  the  Green- 
wich bid,  Sir  Bob  Scott,  was 
cautious.  “The  signs  are  that 


it  is  good  news  for  Green- 
wich, but  we  are  not  throwing 
our  hats  in  the  air  until  we 
hear  it  officially.” 

Unofficially,  the  NEC  has 
been  preparing  for  the  worst 
since  the  chosen  operator,  the 
design  consultancy  Imagina- 
tion. which  preferred  the 
NEC  site,  was  asked  to  draw 
up  equally  detailed  plans  for 
the  Greenwich  peninsula  site. 

The  Millennium  Commis- 
sion will  provide  a grant  of  up 

to  £100  minion  towards  the 


exhibition,  which  is  to  open 
on  New  Year’s  Day  2000.  and 
is  expected  to  attract  up  to  30 
million  visitors.  The  value  of 
the  exhibition  to  Birmingham 
or  London  is  calculated  at 
£700  million. 

The  NEC  was  prepared  to 
invest  £50  million  in  the  pro- 
ject. When  the  London 
backers  realised  how  close 
they  had  come  to  losing  it,  a 
massive  effort,  led  by  Mr  Cas- 
sidy, was  put  into  lining  up 
support  from  the  business 


community.  . . . 

The  commission's  decision 
angered  Birmingham  council. 
“It  has  been  ri^ed,  said  the 
council  leader.  Theresa  Stew- 
art. “All  the  balls  in  this  p«u> 
ticular  lottery  were  marked 

° Anr^Undetwood,  the  Tory 
group  leader  on  the  council, 
said:  “It  appears  to  confirm 
our  worst  fears  that  London 
was  going  to  get  it  no  matter 
how  much  better  rival  bids 
I were.” 
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Plenty  of  cloud  and  unsettled  weather  right  screw 
Scandinavia  today  with  sleet  *J"JL  SllSSrn 
Most  ol  the  snow  is  likety  owr  thehllte  ol 
Norway.  Coastal  and  low  lying  regions  ol  Norway 
and  DanmftiK  should  have  a slight  thaw 
day.  Max  temp  ranging  from  v-aC  on  the  west  coast 
to  -BC  in  the  tar  north-east 
Low  Couatrlw,  Qeimany,  .AMliIii 

SwitewteM*  

The  Netherlands  and  the  Low  Countnaa  will  be 
overcast  and  miwy  with  outbreaks 
areas  should  have  a lot  olfina  weattlBT  and  just 
the  odd  shower  Milder  than  recently  in  most 
places.  Max  temp  2-SC. 


Northern  and  western  France  wll  l» 
damp  with  spells  ot  rain.  The  rest  cd  France  should 
be  mainly  dry  with  some  sunshine  In  the  south  and 
south-east.  Max  temp  5-10C  from  north-east  to 
Bouth-weat. 


The  north-east  tip  ot  Spain  can  wpetf  cloud  arri 
rain  tola  sltemoon,  but  Portugal  and  the  rest  Ol 
Spain  will  lie  dry  and  bright  with  good  sunny  spella 
and  only  harmleaa  clouds.  MR*  tamp  10-15C  tram 
north  to  south. 

Italy;  - 

Largely  tine  and  bright  today  with  variable  cloud 
amounts  and  soma  sunny  spells,  altnough  a Jew 
snows  rs  could  bra**  01£. 1 
Max  temp  ranging  tram  6G  In  the  norm  to  i3i*  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast 


The  recent  showery 

away  today  with  a good  deal  ol  tine  weather  by  ties 
afternoon.  The  Best  ol  the  sunshine  should  Be  in 
northern  Greece.  Max  temp  8-12G. 
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Fings  ain’t  what 
they  used  to  be 
as  Bloom’s  shuts 
East  End  doors 


Jonathan  Tapper  at  the  door  photograph:  frank  martin 


Maggie  O'Kane 


THE  pickled  cucumber 
and  boiled  fowl  leg 
dishes  that  sustained 
generations  of  eastern  Euro- 
pean Jews  in  lifelong  exile  In 
London  ended  yesterday  as 
Jonathan  Tapper,  the  great 
grandson  of  Maunce  Bloom, 
switched  off  the  lights  in  Lon- 
don's oldest  and  most  famous 
Jewish  restaurant 
Bloom’s  restaurant,  in 
Whitechapel  on  .the  eastern 
edge  of  the  City,  catered  for 
the  tastes  of  the  Jewish  immi- 
grants, who  wanted  to  dine 
out  on  calves  foot  jelly  and 
cold  beetroot  borscht.  But 
now  they  have  died  out  and 
the  young  are  more  enthused 
by  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery’s 
offering  of  vegetarian  dishes 
just  a few  doors  up. 

The  loyal  and  not  so  loyal 
drifted  by  yesterday  to  pay 
their  respects.  Frank  Lester, 
aged  70.  first  went  to  the  res- 
taurant in  the  days  when  the 
dockers  backed  the  Jews  and 
together  they  blocked  Oswald 
Mosley  and  his  fascists  from 


marching  through  the  East 
End  in  October  1936. 

“They  shall  not  pass.”  was 
first  coined  by  men  who  prob- 
ably came  Into  Bloom's  after- 
wards for  hot  salt  beef. 

Aumie  Shapiro,  a historian 
who  has  published  six  books 
on  the  history  of  the  the  East 
End.  sees  Bloom's  closure  as  a 
sad  day,  but  one  that  has  been 
a long  time  coming. 

“The  Jewish  population  of 
the  East  End  of  London  has 
gone  from  over  a 100.000  in 
the  1930s  to  around  6,000  now 
and  the  ones  that  are  left  are 
old  or  do  not  have  the  money 
to  dine  at  Bloom's  (about  £15 
for  a three  course  dinner). 

“The  whole  area  has  gone 
down  over  the  last  20  years. 
In  the  sixties  and  seventies 
you'd  never  get  a stall  on  Pet- 
ticoat Lane  — now  it's  full  of 
empty  lots.” 

The  Jewish  drapers  of  Petti- 
coat Lane  and  Brick  Lane 
have  been  replaced  by  Asian 
traders  and  there  is  not  much 
call  for  deep  fried  potato 
bread  and  hot  fruit  cordials. 
It  is  the  same  for  the  turkey 
schnitzel,  once  the  traditional 


after-dinner  bite  for  the 
Zionist  battling  with  the 
communists  for  space  at  the 
Jewish  version  of  Speaker’s 
Corner  just  outside  Bloom’s 
restaurant. 

Bloom's  never  claimed  to  be 
a pretty  diner.  The  tables 
were  blue  formica,  the  light- 
ing neon  and  the  waiters 
stroppy,  their  tempers  frayed 
by  a system  that  forced  them 
to  pay  for  the  customer's  meal 
first  out  of  their  own  pocket 
and  then  be  reimbursed. 

The  waiters  were  also  paid 
by  the  plate  — dinner  by  com- 
mission, so  the  customers 
were  never  encouraged  to  lin- 
ger long  over  their  orange 
sorbet 

The  former  diners  who 
came  yesterday  murmured 
disappointment  but  with  no 
grave  sense  of  injustice.  Mr 
Lester,  having  dined  there  for 
30  years,  thought  things  had 
got  a bit  slack.  “The  salted 
beef  sandwiches  weren’t  what 
they  used  to  be." 

Then  there  was  the  vexed 
question  of  whether  all  the 
koshered  beef  was  always  ko- 
sher. The  Beth  Din  in  Lon- 


don. the  Jewish  court,  de- 
cided in  Janaury  that  the 
licence  to  sell  kosher  meat, 
handed  down  from  father  to 
son  Bloom,  should  be  handed 
back  to  Bloom  senior.  The 
ruling  came  after  worrying 
reports  reached  their  ears 
that  things  at  the  butchers 
were  not  all  the  rabbi  might  | 
have  wished  for. 

"The  orthodox  people  were 
very  upset  about  that  They're 
very  particular  about  that 
kind  of  thing,”  said  Mr  Les- 
ter. who  buys  and  sells  on  Pet- 
ticoat Lane. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the 
clients  came  from  the  City  of- 
fices rather  than  the  syna- 
gogues. 

“It  sounds  cliched  to  say 
but  Bloom's  really  had  a 
unique  atmosphere.  I don't 
mean  that  it  was  like  some- 
thing out  of  an  Egon  Ronay 
guide,  with  tudor  beams  — it 
wasn't  like  that  but  it  was 
special."  said  a 42-year-old 
journalist  who  had  just  heard 
the  news  that  Bloom's  had 
closed.  “I  used  to  go  there  for 
lockshen  soup.  God.  I feel 
close  to  tears.” 


Xhosa  chief  finds  Highland  skull 


Erlend  douston 

CHIEF  Nicholas  Gcale- 
ka’s  intrepid  Scottish 
safari  may  have  se- 
cured its  unlikely  trophy. 
Nine  days  after  the  tradi- 
tional healer  flew  into  Britain 
on  the  trail  of  an  extravagant 
piece  of  war  booty,  he  found 
it,  or  something  very  like  it, 
glinting  on  a shelf  in  the  liv- 
ing room  of  a Highland 
cottage. 

The  evidence  might  not 
have  satisfied  a Nuremberg 
prosecutor,  but  the  46-year- 
old  South  African  was  confi- 
dently declaring  last  night 
that  he  had  at  last  located  the 
head  of  Hintsa,  a Xhosa  king 
shot  and  subsequently  muti- 
lated by  the  British  in  1635. 

The  skull,  now  sitting  in  a 
protective  box  in  an  Inver- 
ness hotel  room,  belonged 


until  yesterday  to  the  family 
of  the  Sutherland  estate 
owner  Charles  Brooke.  He 
had  an  ancestor  in  the  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders  who  may 
have  fought  in  South  Africa. 

The  skull  was  dug  up  on  the 
estate  60  years  ago.  It  did 
have  a bullet  exit  wound  — 
though  it  was  close  to  die  left 
ear  rather  than  the  top  of  the  ! 
skull  indicated  by  the  official  | 
army  autopsy  on  the  shooting  , 
of  Hintsa.  1 

The  chief  — he  does  not  ap- 
preciate being  called  a witch- 
doctor — has  no  reservations. 
After  consulting  his  spirits, 
one  of  whom  is  called  Hurri- 
cane. he  pronounced  the  end  i 
of  his  quest  and  the  intention 
to  seek  the  skull's  immediate 
extradition. 

"I  have  never  been  so 
happy  in  all  my  life,"  said  the 
former  off-1  icencee.  who  has 
had  to  brave  both  army  dis- 


dain and  the  rigours  of  the 
British  climate,  which  forced 
him  to  supplement  his  leop- 
ard-skin smock  with  a pair  of 
brown  corduroy  trousers. 

“I  woke  up  today  singing  ] 
and  jumping  with  joy  because 
I knew  this  was  going  to  be 
the  day  the  dream  brought  by 
the  spirits  came  true." 

Chief  Gcaleka,  whose  exotic 
treasure  hunt  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  South  African 
president.  Nelson  Mandela, 
had  suspected  that  the  head 
was  on  display  in  the  military 
museum  at  Fort  George,  near 
Inverness. 

His  spirit-advisers  revised 
their  view  last  weekend, 
steering  the  president  of  the 
Eastern  Cape's  medicine  men 
somewhat  vaguely  towards  “a 
field  with  a pony”. 

Mr  Brooke,  whose  family 
has  run  the  14,000-acre  Mid 
Feam  estate,  near  Ardgay,  for 


more  than  130  years,  was 
pleased  to  confirm  that  the 
garden  where  the  skull  was 
found  overlooked  a field  that 
once  contained  two  white 
ponies. 

The  army,  which  has  admit- 
ted cutting  off  Hintsa ’s  ears 
but  not  his  head,  reacted  with 
cautious  magnanimity  last 
night.  "If  it  is  the  genuine  1 
article,  we’re  more  than 
happy  for  him,”  said  Captain 
Frank  Ward  of  Scotland  HQ. 
“We  hope  he  goes  home  and 
achieves  everything  he  hopes 
to  achieve." 

Chief  Gcaleka  flies  out  on 
March  5 with  two  ambitions: 
to  reunite  Hintsa ’s  headless 
corpse  with  the  Highland 
skull  and  to  secure  his  second 
bride,  a member  of  the  Xhosa 
royal  family.  This  will  make  it 
easier  for  him  to  press  his 
claim  to  Hintsa 's  crown  and 
5.5  million  subjects. 


Doctor  wins  £625,000  libel  award 


continued  from  page  1 
were  given  almost  no  help  at 
all.”  said  Mr  Collier-Wright. 
The  company  is  to  appeal 
against  the  verdict  and  tine 
amount  of  damages. 

The  veteran  libel  solicitor 
Peter  Carter-Ruck  expressed 
suprised  3t  the  size  of  the 
award  “in  view  of  the-  guid- 
ance that  has  been  given  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the 
right  the  court  now  has  to  in- 
dicate [figures]". 

In  yesterday's  case  the 
judge.  Mr  Justice  French,  did 
not  suggest  sums  to  the  Jury 
but  told  them  only  to  keep 
their  feet  on  the  ground. 
David  Hooper,  another  lead- 
ing libel  solicitor,  estimated 
the  sum  was  "at  least  three 
times  too  high". 

The  verdict  will  undoubt- 
edly embarrass  Mrs  Bottom- 
ley.  now  the  Heritage  Secre- 
tary. who  was  subpoenaed  to 
defend  herself  In  the  witness 
box  last  week. 

Mr  Murray  died  at  Leeds 
genera]  infirmary  last  March 
after  suffering  a severe  brain 
injury.  He  had  been  flown  200  i 
mites1  from  Queen  Mary's  be- 
cause a neurosurgical  inten- 
sive care  bed  could  not  be 
found  for  him  In  the  South- 
east. 

Mr  Percy,  aged  55.  from 
Bickley,  Rent,  claimed  that 
the  articles  suggested  that  he 
was  guilty  of  gross  dereliction 
of  duty  and  should  be  sus- 
pended for  giving  advice  from 
home  by  telephone  rather 
tlum  going  to  the  hospital 
when  Mr  Murray  was 
brought  in. 

"The  purpose  of  bringing 
the  case  was  to  dear  my  name 
and  restore  my  good  reputa- 
tion ox  a man  and  a raring 
doctor."  he  said  afterward*. 


Top  five  awards 


Ur  Percy's  senteraantto  iha  fifth 
largest  British  Ubet  award. 

® Lent  Aldington.  November  1969, 
awarded  Cl  .5  mOton  over  allegations 
by  Count  Nikolai  Tolstoy  that  to  sent 
Cossa*+  s ami  Yugoslavs  to  their 
deaths  m 1945. 

® John  Wetter,  Ms  nrfte  Jean,  and 
them  boetdeagnlng  company. 

Walter  WirigsaH  Systems.  July  1994. 
won  a total  ri  Cl  485  m«on  over  an 
article  m Yachting  World  which 

attached  ihslr  revolutionary  trimaran. 

They  agreed  to  receive  El 60.000. 

•.  Qon  John.  December  ism.  £ t. 
rwffiofLsettl  arrant  horn  (he  Sun  over 
allegations  dbutt  Ms  private  file.  ■ 

• Graeme  Sauness  June  1895. 
£750, 000  damages  over  a May  1933 
eftido  tot  The  Peopled  Settled  lor 
; pha'oosta. . 

9 Percyfe  E62S.OOO.  “ 


Mr  Percy,  who  brought  the 
case  with  the  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Medical  Protec- 
tion Society,  said  that  he  was 
never  asked  to  attend  the  hos- 
pital the  night  Mr  Murray 
.was  brought  in.  If  he  had 
been,  he  would  have  been 
there  like  a shot. 

There  was  no  clinical  sup- 
port that  lie  could  have  given 
his  particularly  competent 
senior  house  officer  and  it 
would  have  made  absolutely 
no  difference  if  he  had  done 
the  ringing  round  to  find  a 
suitable  bed  for  the  patient 

He  said  he  hud  been  set  up 
to  be  the  scapegoat  and  politi- 
cal football  by  Mrs  Bottomtey 
and  senior  NHS  officials  anx- 
ious to  detract  media  airen- 
tion  from  health  cuts. 

The  Dailv  Mirror  claimed 
(hat  ir  had  wi  iiumi  a fair  and 
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Anthony  Percy  and  his  wife,  Diane  photograph:  jeff  gilbert 


accurate  account  of  a leaked 
South  Thames  Regional 
Health  Authority  report, 
which  criticised  Mr  Percy  for 
giving  advice  to  a junior  doc- 
tor from  home  by  phone 
rather  than  going  into  the 
hospital. 

Mr  Percy’s  counsel,  Charles 
Gray  QC.  alleged  that  Mrs 
Bottomley  called  in  a memo 
for  Mr  Percy's  role  to  be 
“flagged  up”  after  being  told 
that  he  was  to  be  censured. 

Mrs  Bottomley.  who  spent 
2Vi  hours  in  the  witness  box, 
dismissed  the  charge  that  she 
had  made  Mr  Percy  a sacrifi- 
cial lamb  as  "complete 
nonsense”. 

George  Carman,  for  the 
newspaper,  told  the  jury  that 
Mr  Percy  had  made  the  "most 
miirugeou*:.  i m*si >1111*1 1 ile  and 
ilMiiimdii!  rrilk-J>m"  »«l‘  Mu- 


honesty  and  integrity  of  those 
within  the  NHS. 

But  Mr  Percy  said  yester- 
day: “I  knew  I was  being- sca- 
pegoated by.  a"  number  of 
people.  1 knew  it  was  happen- 
ing and  it  was  unfair.” 

Mr  Percy,  who  has  been  a 
consultant  at  Queen  Mary's 
since  1977,  complained  that 
there  was  still  a problem, 
about  the  shortage  of  neuro- 
surgical and  Intensive  care 
beds. 

He  called  for  a central  refer- 
ence point  for  these  beds  to  be 
set  up  in  London  so  that  seri- 
ously ill  patients  could  be 
found  a place  with  one  phone 
call. 

Mirror  Group  was  granted 
a •stay  on  payment,  of  all  but 
£5U.iNm  nf  1 he  award  pending 
an  apjH.’al.  It  liuv-i  a cost*-  hill 
i'>tim:Uii)  nl  nixiiil  SNilKI.IHIII 


The  name  that  welcomed  Jewish  diners  PHaroowm  fhank  martin 


on 
of  Belfast 


David  Sharrock 
and  Sue  Quinn 


Troops  were  put  tack 
on  ihc-  streets  of  Bel- 
fast for  the  first  time 
in  almost  a year  yes- 
terday as  political  efforts  to 
revive  rhe  peace  process  con- 
tinued in  the  shadow  of  the 
increased  security  threat. 

Sixteen  soldiers  of  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Border- 
ers. accompanying  four  police 
officers,  began  the  first  patrol 
at  4.10pm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oldpark  RUC  station  in  the 
1 north  of  the  city. 

Earlier  bomb  specialists 
were  called  to  another  police 
station  to  deal  with  a suspect 
device,  which  was  declared 
safe.  Troops  also  provided 
cover  to  police  in  one  other 
incident. 

In  London,  anti- terrorist 
branch  officers  yesterday  said 
they  had  discovered  a "sub- 
stantial quantity'"  of  bomb- 
raaking  equipment  at  the 
south  London  home  of  ALA 
bus  bomber  Edward  O'Brien.  1 
Police  said  the  immediate 
area  around  George  Lane, 
Lewisham,  was  evacuated 
while  an  undisclosed  quantity 
of  material  was  removed  for 
scientific  analysis.  Last  night, 
the  thoroughfare  remained 
closed  to  traffic  and 
pedestrians. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary. Sir  Patrick  Mayhew. 
is  understood  to  have  briefed 
MPs  on  Thursday  evening  of 
the  dangers  of  IRA  attacks 
during  the  weekend. 

Andrew  Hunter,  chairman 
or  the  Tory  backbench  North- 
ern Ireland  committee,  said 
he  believed  this  weekend  was 
“particularly  sensitive".  He 
added:  "I  don't  think  the 
troops  would  be  back  unless 
they  reared  some  sort  of 
attack." 

The  Ulster  Unionist  secu- 
rity' spokesman.  Ken  Magin- 
nis.  said  he  had  been  predict- 
ing there  would  be  IRA 
activity  this  weekend. 

Last  week  500  soldiers  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Rangers  flew 
back  to  Northern  Ireland  to 
provide  extra  cover  in  border 
areas. 

The  last  daytime  patrol  by 
soldiers  in  Belfast  took  place 


mid  by  March  they  had  disap- 
peared from  public  view.  But 
some  patrols  have  continued 
along  the  border.  The  RUC  de- 
scribed the  return  of  army  as- 
sistance to  some  areas  as 
“low-key.  local  security 
patrols  to  protect  bases".  It 
added:  "Such  a measure 
remains  under  continuous 
review  and  is  purely  a pru- 
dent precautionary  move." 

The  Democratic  Unionist 
Party's  deputy  leader.  Peter 
Robinson,  welcomed  rheir 
return.  "The  IRA  have  effec- 
tively called  the  troops  tack 
into  Northern  Ireland.  It  lets 

in  January  last  year  and  by 
March  they  had  disappeared 
from  public  view.  Blit  some 
patrols  have  continued  a loan 
the  border.  The  RUC  de- 
scribed the  return  ol  army  as- 
sistance to  some  areas  as 
“low-key.  local  security  |«t- 
rols  to  protect  bases",  it 
added:  “Such  a measure 
remains  under  continuous 
review  and  is  purely  a pru- 
dent precautionary  move." 

The  Democratic  Unionist 
Party's  deputy  leader  Peter 
Robinson  welcomed  their 
return  “The  IRA  have  effec- 
tively called  the  troops  back 
into  Northern  Ireland  It  has 
been  their  choice" 

But  the  deputy  leader  of  the 
nationalist  SDLP.  Seamus 
Mallon.  was  concerned  about 
the  Impact  cm  community 
relations,  calling  the  move 
premature. 

Meanwhile,  a mem  tar  of 
the  Mitchell  Commission  on 
illegal  weapons  said  yester- 
day that  the  IRA  must  call  an 
immediate  ceasefire  before 
Sinn  Feui  could  expect  to 
enter  all-party  talks.  Cana- 
dian General  Sir  John  de 
Chastelain  told  BBC  North- 
ern Ireland:  ‘The  ceasefire 
really  has  to  be  put  back  into 
place  first" 

Amid  the  growing  expecta- 
tion that  a new  package  of 
proposals  to  revive  the  peace 
process  will  be  revealed  early 
next  week.  Downing  Street 
said  that  John  Major  spoke  by 
telephone  to  President  Clin- 
ton and  the  Irish  prime  minis- 
ter. John  Bruton. 

Irish  question  may  need  US 
answer,  page  7 
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if  you'd  fike  to  Know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery.  Lynchburg,  Temessee  USA. 

A TENNESSEE  BARRELMAN  like  Richard  McGee  gets  more 
done  before  coffee  chan  most  folks  do  in  a day. 

Mr.  McGee  will  rise  ahead  of  the  sun.  Then,  in  the  Wj§ 

cool  of  Tennessee's  morning,  roll  hundreds  of  newly-  k fp| 

filled  barrels  into  aging  houses  set  deep  in  the  hills.  pjjjjf . 

(Our  whiskey  will  sleep  out  here  until  it’s  ready  for 
you.)  What  accounts  for  the  rareness  you  find  in  flSs£.TBi 
Jack  Daniel's  ? Partly,  this  old  Tennessee  process.  PBPPjMBI 
And,  partly,  old  Tennessee  barrelmen  like 
Richard  McGee. 

JACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Inquest  . told  of  deaths  of  Gloucester  builder’s  first  wife  and  lover 

Police  track  down  three 
of  missing  West  women 


par®* 


Sally  Weak) 


Thp  sands  on  the  Spurn  peninsula  have  been  vulnerable  to  dramatic  bat  predictable  shifts  since  Romnn  tunes 

h - — fc  W Technology 

w 1 thwarts  tides  

\;  •?  R-J  through  road 
fglkv--.  nssn  that  will  shift  / 

With  the  / 

\\  >—1  sands  of  Spurn  / 


Detectives  an' 

nounced  yesterday 
that  they  have 
traced  three  out  of 
nine  women  known  to  have 
passed  through  Rosemary 
and  Fred  West’s  home  in 
Cromwell  Street  Gloucester. 

They  are  still  looking  for  a 
fourth  woman,  Donna  Lynn 
Moore,  hut  have  decided  to 
ff^nndnn  the  search  for  the 

remaining  five  because,  the 
descriptions  they  have  are  too 

vague. 

Detective  Superintendent 
John  Bennett  who  headed  the 
West  Inquiry,  said  yesterday: 
“There  was  and  still  remains 
no  reason  to  think  that  any 
harm  has  befallen  these 
wome"-  We  only  wanted  to  I 
trace  them  to  help  our 
inquiries." 

Donna  Moore  is  described 
as  5ft  3ins  to-  5ft  5ins  tall,  of 
slim  build,  with  a pretty  fece, 
and  having  long  feir  hair.  She 
moke  with  an  American  ac- 
cent and  her  Esther  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a service- 
man at  a USAF  base  in  East 
Anglia. 


Catherine  Tlena’  West,  left,  and  AnneMcFtdl,  Wests  lover 

j 


The  three  women  who  have  an  unnmme^jrten^ 

beentraceddonotwantto.be  Ffced  n^ShertoK^ 

fully  identified.,  but  police  girl  andbnried  her  in 
named  them  as:  ManJyn,  in  pley  Wcwds.  to  ^ 


U1MU&UL  w 

Gloucester:  Mireekena 
Dutch  girl  in  her  20s  in  1977; 


months  later. 

The  Gloucester  coroner, 


or  lh  in  1973  and  believed  to  <?*  J2^S_a  West’s 


Hi  AO  IU  

be  from  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
The  news  came  as  Mr  Ben- 


over  the  resumes 

into  the  deaths  of  ^Ted  Werfs 
first,  wife,  Catherine  ‘‘Rena 


The  news  came  as  Mr  tfen-  ^ ^s  and  ber  friend 
Ueved  her  son  killed,  his  teen-  86^1  west’s 

SJS'JSSttSl  K 
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year,  all  charges  were  tor 

coSrtct ed  on  10  charges  of 
murder  last  November  An 
anneal  against  conviction  is 
dSe^o  be  heard  next  month. 

The  dismemberedremams 

of  both  Catherine  West  and 
Anne  McFall  were  uncovered 

K digs  in  adjoining 

Srnfieldr^t  Kempley, 

GtoSSSriWa  in  the  «» 

mer  of  1994-  Tbe 

Anne  McFaU’s  unborn  baby 

were  found  alongside  her 

^^MtBennett  told  coroner 
that  in  police  interviews  flie 
HdS^tted  aunjUng 
Catherine,  but  reP^te^?_pv 
nied  involvement  in  Annes 
murder.  He  signed  a hand- 
written note  shotting  tailing 
Catherine  and  nine  others. 

The  coroner  returned  ver- 
dicts of  unlawful  killing  for 
both  women,  and 
his  sympathy  to  their 
relatives. 


Wilhemsea  \ 
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THE  wandering  sands  of 
Spurn  are  set  to  embark 
on  their  latest  travels  in 
the  North  Sea,  after  multi- 
ple breaches  by  a combina- 
tion of  force  nine  gales  and 
spring  tides. 

But  modem  technology 
will  guarantee  access  to  the 
lifeboat  and  pilot  stations 
at  the  head  of  the  slender 
Yorkshire  peninsula, 
following  a meeting  in  Hull 
yesterday  of  naturalists, 
lifeboat  authorities  and 
local  councils. 

The  fragile  finger  of  land 
which  hooks  down  Into  the 
Humber  estuary  from  the 
plain  of  Holderness  will  be 
left  to  Its  natural  devices, 
but  linked  to  the  mainland 
by  a novel  system  of  flexi- 
ble roadway  which  will 
move  along  with  the  sand 
and  shingle  spit 
••We  are  delighted  that 
such  an  imaginative  solu- 
tion which  will  allow  us 
flexibility  for  many  years 


Martin  Wainwright 
on  a flexible  answer 


to  come  has  won  general 
agreement  so  quickly,” 
said  Peter  Pearson,  chair- 
man of  the  Yorkshire  Wild- 
life Trust,  which  runs  a 
reserve  on  the  three-mile- 
long  point  „ „ 

The  conference  in  Hull 
was  called  after  warnings 
that  growing  ferry  and 
freighter  traffic  from  the 
Humber  ports  needed  the 
pilotage  and  lifeboat  ser- 
vices based  at  Spurn. 

Spurn  has  moved  in  dra- 
matic but  predictable  ways 
since  Roman  times,  when 
the  coast  lay  more  than  two 
miles  westwards  beyond 
the  drowned  medieval 
towns  of  Bavenspurn  and 
RavenserOdd. 

Studies  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  washing  of 
eroded  sand  and  debris 
from  the  Holderness  coast 
always  rebuilds  the  penin- 
sula a little  to  the  west 
after  breaches  by  gales  and 
the  tide. 
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Welsh  lessons  for  columnist 
turned  Tory  candidate 


Martin  Linton 

Boris  Johnson  had  his 

first  Welsh  lesson  yester- 
dav  as  part  of  his  transforma- 
tion from  hell-raising  That- 
eherite  columnist  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  to  prospective  Con- 
servative parliamentary  can- 
didate for  Clwyd  South. 

Mr  Johnson,  who  Landed 


W W*  m* 


Boris  Johnson:  Fighting 
5.000  Labour  majority 


the  nomination  this  week, 
had  only  mastered  two 
phrases  so  far  — “iechyd  da 
and  nos  da",  "cheers"  and 
“goodnight"  — but  insisted 
that  he  would  soon  be  chat- 
ting fluently  to  the  40  per  cent 
of  voters  who  speak  Welsh  In 
the  south  of  the  seat. 

Ewn  that  is  unlikely,  to  do 
him  much  good  in  a seat  that 
is  currently  held  by  Labour 
on  a 4341  majority. 

Nor  is  it  likely  to  go  down 
well  in  Llanrhaeadr-ym- 
Mochnant  and  Gwyddelwern, 
when  they  read  some  or  the 
things  he  has  bad  to  say  about 
Wales  in  his  column. 

For  example,  the  time  in 
December  1994  when  he 
sprang  to  the  defence  of  Rod 
Richards  MP.  who  said  or 
Welsh  Labour  councillors: 
"They’re  short,  they’re  tat. 
they’re  slimy,  and  they’re 

fundamentally  corrupt 

“While  [Mr  Richards  1 
views  may  be  exceedingly 
rude.”  wrote  Mr  Johnson. 
•*. . . he  could  argue  that  dash 
it.  there  is  a poetic  truth  con- 
tained therein". 


Advertisement 


Get  the  facts  about  HRT 


WoR.(d  OffeRS. 


Any  woman  approaching  or 

Kping  through  the  menopause 

today  has  the  option  nf  taking 
HRT  - the  biggest  <und  most 
controversial1  issue  in  women's 
health  since  the  advent  of  the 
Pill.  Understanding  HRT  and 
the  jlfwiepOBW  arras  you  with 
the  essential  facts  to  decide  if 
it's  right  for  you. 

This  invaluable  guide  from 
Which?  will  help  you  weigh  up 
fur  yourself  the  pros  and  cons  of 
hormone  replacement  therapy. 
Honest,  reliable,  informative  and 
highly  readable,  it  looks  nt  many 
vital  issues,  including. 

• symptoms  ond  signs  of  the 
menopause 

• managing  the  menopause  with 
or  without  HRT 

• breast  cancer  and  the 
links  between  cancer  and 
hormone  treatment 

■ osteoporosis 

• the  importance  ot  diet, 
fxf  nMflp  and  stress 

management 


• the  need  Tor  rcgulnr  screening 
and  health  cheeks 

• and  more  besides! 

Viulersianrimti  HRT  aiul  the 
jiCPNnpaH.se  gives  women  the 
opportunity  to  take  control  at 
a challenging  time  in 

lives  and  make  a truly  informed, 
responsible  decision  about  their 
health.  The  National  Association 
or  Citizens  Advice  Bureaux  went 
bo  far  as  to  say  it  “would 
recommend  it  unreservedly  to  all 
women".  Why  don't  you  invost  in 
a copy  today? 

Understanding  HRT  and  llw 
Menopause  costs  just  £9.99 
iP&P  FREE).  To  order,  send 
your  name  and  address,  the 
book  title  and  your  payment 
[cheque  made  payable  to  Which? 
Ltd  or  credit  card  number  with  \ 
expiry  date)  to:  Which?.  PO  Box 
89.  Dept  SPSS,  Hertford,  SG14 
1TB.  Order*  are  normally 
despatched  within  14  days  of 
receipt  Full  refund  iT 
not  satisfied. 
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abour  attacks  expensive  bureaucratic  paper- chase’  as ; minister  introduces  new  rule  changes  to  scheme  starting  in  four  pilot  areas 


The  voucher  trail 


A THIRD  of  parents  elk 
gible  for  nursery 
vouchers  4n  April 
have  so  far  faflpH  to 
apply,  the  Government  admit- 
ted yesterday  as  it  began 
mailing  them  to  families  in 
four  pilot  areas. 

Many  parents  have  thrown 
away  their  application  forms 
as  their  children  are  already 
in  nursery  classes,  not  realis- 
ing they  still  have  to  apply 
under  the  voucher  system. 

Robin  Squire,  the  schools 
minister,  rejected  otoims  that 
the  system  of  using  the  £1.100 
vouchers,  was  too  bureau- 
cratic. But  flirt  her  confusion 
was  introduced  yesterday 
with  another  rule  change. 

In  a parliamentary  answer 
Mr  Squire  said  it  was  up  to 
local  authorities  to  decide 
whether  to  handle  the 
voucher  paperwork  or  leave 
it  to  schools. 

David  Blunkett  Labour’s 
education  spokesman,  said 
money  would  be  clawed  back 
from  local  authorities,  then 
given  to  a management  com- 
pany to  distribute  to  parents 
— who  would  then  hand  it 
back  to  the  authorities. 
Paperwork  would  cost  £290 
per  child. 

“This  will  be  nothing  more 
than  an  expensive  and 


The  nurBefy  vouchers 
funcfing  system 


School 


Parant/guardran 


bureaucratic  paper  chase, 
without  any  guarantee  of  any 
new  places.” 

Mr  Squire  said  parents  still 
bad  time  to  apply.  “As  soon  as 
they  see  the  voucher  they  wiQ 
realise  how  simple  it  is  to 
use.” 

He  admitted  there  would 
not  be  places  for  all  four-year- 
olds.  but  added;  “We  believe 
that  within  a reasonably 
short  time  there  will  be  nni* 
versal  provision.” 


JamosRffeUcf* 

Community  Affairs  Editor 


TEA  claimed  its  place 
among  the  ultimate  de- 
signer drinks  yesterday,  as 
leading  tea  bag  makers  in- 
sisted that  bags  represent 
the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

Tetley,  inventor  of  the 
round  bag,  teased  away 
some  of  the  publicity  from 
PG  Tips’  new  pyramid 
product  by  announcing 
that  it  would  soon  intro- 
duce Britain  to  the  non- 
drip bag.  And  as  both  com- 
panies chortled  about  no 
longer  being  square,  the 
battle  for  business  became 
a matter  of  taste. 

Tetley’s  no-mess  draw- 
string bag,  on  trial  in  Aus- 
tralia, “means  you’ll  be  able 
to  lift  the  bag  from  your  cup 
without  spilling  it  all  over 
your  desk”,  said  Ian  Prut- 
ton,  director  of  worldwide 
business  development 
“It  has  two  strings  with 
tags  which,  when  pulled 


Non-dripand 
pyramid  tea 
bags  steep 
toconquer 
UK  taste  buds 


Pyramid  power .. \PG  Tips’ 
chimp  launches  new  bag 

together,  squeeze  all  excess 
liquid  out  of  the  hag.”. 

Plans  for  a British  launch 
have  to  be  finalised,  but 
Tetley,  which  added  25  per 
cent  to  sales  when  it  started 

selling  the  round  hag  in 
1989,  welcomed  the  compe- 
tition from  the  pyramid.  “It 
is  good  fog  the-  market,” 
saidMrPrtmqn.  . 

But  PG  Tips*  famous  for 
its  40-year-old  chimpanzee 
advertisements  suggested 
that  the  round  bag  had 
done  little  for  taste.  “We 
will  not  only  refresh  thetea 
market  but  bring  a whole 
hew  taste,”  said  Marcus 
Marsden,  PG  Ups’  senior 
brand  manager. 

The  pyramid  bag  will  be 
launched  in  April.  “Tests 
proved  that  the  tetrahedral 
tea.  bag  comes  closer  to 
allowing  the  tea  to  brew 
like  loose  tea  in  a teapot 
than  any.  other  bag,”  says 
the  advertising  blurb. 

“Whether  the  pyramid 
makes  a better  cap  remains 
to  be  seen,”  said  Mr  Prutton. 


Britain's  greatest 
defence  is  now 
under  severe  attack 


-rs 


PLEASE  HELP  US  SAVE  IT 


Once  again  our  coari&ne  is 
under  attack.  Attack  from  the 
most  insidious  enemy  of  them 
oR.  FoUufion. 

The  supertanker  Sea  Empress 
has  already  spilled  70,000 
tons  of  crude  oil  into  the  *00  off 
South  Wed  Wales. 

The  ’innocent  victim?  The 
Wildlife.  Birds  and  seals, 
paralysed  by  oil.  Fish  deprived 
of  any  food.  And  lefV  not 
forget  our  once  beautiful 
beaches. 

AH  we  can  do  is  hy  apd- 
dean  up  the  mess  and  minimise 
the  devastating  effects. 


Ocean"  Defender, ' Britain's 
only  marine  lifeboat,  was  the 1 
first  rescue  vessel  on  tne  scene. 

. There,  we've  been  working 
alongside  • local'-  groups- 
pnwkfcng  emergency  annfanceL 
In  fact,  with  our  oh  . bond 
casualty  unit  we  . are  the  only 
ship  in  the  area  which  can  offer 
wildHfa  rescue  and  first  crid.  , 
As  lotto  m-lhe  oil  is  there, 
we  wift  bo.  And  weTJ  go 
vdwrevw.1t  flows-  But  we  need, 
your  help  to  continue  our  work. 
Please  come  to  the  aid  of 
Britain's  coastline  and  give 
whatever  donation  you  ami. 
Just  eall.our  Hotfeie. 


Application  forms  have 
been  sent  by  the  Child  Benefit 
Agency  In  Washington,  Co 
Durham,  to  14^400  eligible 
parents.  About  70  per  cent 
sent  them  in  to  Capita  Man- 
aged Services,  the  London- 


based  company,  administer- 
ing the  scheme,  which  for- 
warded details  to  HMSO  at 
Chadderton.  near  Manches- 
ter. where  the  vouchers  are 
printed.  The  first  batch  of 
&200  went  out  yesterday. 

Vouchers  are  being  issued 
in  four  pilot  authorities  — 
Norfolk  and  the  London 
boroughs  of  Wandsworth. 
Westminster  and  Kensington 
and  Chelsea.  The  initiative  is 
to  be  extended  nationwide 
nest  year  to  fulfil  John  Ma- 
jor's pledge  to  provide  nurs- 
ery education  for  all  four- 
year-olds. 

Ministers  insist  the  scheme 
would  not  harm -provision  for 
younger  children,  but  West- 
minster council  said  yester- 
day it  was  reviewing  funding 
and  places  for  three-year-olds. 
The  borough  estimates  it  will 
have  a shortfall  of  1,500 places 
for  four-year-olds  In  April, 
and  is  struggling  to  increase 
provision' in  collaboration 
with  voluntary  play  groups 
and  private  nurseries.  • 

But  Labour  claims  more 
than  133,000  places  for  three- 
year-olds  now  provided  by 
local  authorities  are  being 
put  at  risk. 
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BoH  call ...  Schools  minister  Robin  Squire  Inspecting  the  first  nursery  vouchers  coming  off  the  presses  photograph  rob  howabth 
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A presidential  insistence  that  the  British 
way  is  best  comes  hard  to  the  men  who 
make  parts  for  France’s  tanks  and 
missiles,  writes  Alex  Duval  Smith 


Regis  ruelle  sent 

food  parcels  to 
striking  British 
miners  and  tele- 
grams to  Bobby 
Sands.  So  he  does  not  take 

very  kindly  to  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac's  latest  bout  of 
Anglophilia. 

"Chirac  keeps  telling  us 
that  we  must  model  our  de- 
fence on  Britain’s."  he  said. 
“That  basically  means  going 
down  the  Thatcherite  route  of 
privatisation  and  massive  job 
losses.  Soon  he'll  be  telling  us 
to  drive  on  the  left" 

The  only  change  af  direc- 
tion Mr  Ruelle  can  foresee  for 
himself  and  the  other  1,400 
staff  at  Gist  Industries  in 
Bourges  is  a quick  march  to 
the  job  centre.  At  the  age  of 
over  40.  and  after  SO  years  of 
service,  he  does  not  relish  the 
prospect. 

Gist's  employees  in 
Bourges,  one  of  the  compa- 


Their ‘dead  city’ 
gesture  was 
intendedto 
illustrate  the 
region’s  future 

ny's  14  manufacturing  bases 
in  France,  make  barrels  for 
the  army's  Leclerc  battle 
tanks.  In  these  rapid-deploy- 
ment times,  tanks  are  out  of 
fashion,  at  least  the  52-ton  va- 
riety. which  hardly  any  cargo 
aeroplane  can  carry. 

President  Chirac  made  that 
quite  clear  on  Thursday  night 
when  he  went  live  cm  French 
television  to  outline  what  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  toughest 
policy  initiative  in  his  seven- 
year  term.  His  complete  over- 
haul of  French  defence  affects 
300,000  civilians  and  600,000 
military  personnel 

In  Bourges,  where  one  in , 
two  jobs  depends  on  defence, 
it  was  thoroughly  bad  news. 
President  Chirac  intends  to 
abolish  conscription  In  six 
years'  time  and  create  a 
career  army,  equipped  to  de- , 
ploy  rapidly  “like  Great  Brit- 1 
ainV.  He  will  virtually  halve  | 
the  number  of  ground  troops, 
the  ones  that  use  tanks.  ! 


Mr  Ruelle.  who  started  as  a 
machine-tool  worker,  and  is 
now  the  full-time  representa- 
tive at  Giat  for  the  commu- 
nist-inclined CGT  union,  said: 
“He's  doing  this  for  Europe, 
forgetting  France's  territorial 
interests  and  Ignoring  a 
republican  tradition  in  which 
arms  are  not  Just  another 
commodity  subject  to  market 
forces." 

He  is  not  being  utopian,  at 
least  not  by  the  standards  of 
Bourges.  Here,  most  of  the 
streets  are  named  after  Napo- 
leon Hi's  generals:  the  em- 
peror made  Bourges  a defence 
capital  after  France  lost  Al- 
sace-Lorraine to  the  Prus- 
sians in  1871  and  it  was  expe- 
dient to  re-locate  the 
armaments  industry. 

The  present  population  in- . 
eludes  5,000  troops.  Four 
thousand  civilians  work  for  | 
Giat  or  make  missiles  at  ASr- : 
ospatiale.  Others  staff  the  hi- 1 
tech  STBS  factory,  which 
tests  army  equipment 

On  Wednesday  the  shops  in 
the  two  main  streets  dosed 
their  shutters  or  turned  off 
their  lights  for  two  hours  as  a 
mark  of  solidarity.  Their  oille 
morte  [dead  city]  gesture  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the 
future  face  of  a region  that 
employs  12,000  in  the  defence 
industry. 

Yesterday  no  shopkeeper 
was  willing  to  believe  the  gov- 
ernment's promise  that  no 
jobs  would  be  lost.  Most 
agreed  with  the  Socialist  Par- 
ty’s estimate  of  up  to  60,000 
losses  nationally. 

**In  a few  years'  time 
Bourges  will  be  as  much  of  a 
desert  as  northern  France  be- 
came when  they  closed  down 
the  steel  companies  in  the 
1980s."  said  Merric  Le  Min* 
oux,  owner  of  the  Victor  Hugo 
brasserie. 

At  the  Giat  canteen  on  the 
southern  outskirts  the  work- 
ers were  resigned.  “There  is 
nothing  to  say.  We’re  just  go- 
ing to  save  up  the  pennies 
while  the  going  is  good."  said 
Christophe  Boffano,  aged  26.  a 
research  worker. 

Gerard  Boyer,  aged  47,  a 
shop-floor  worker,  said: 
"There  is  very  little  private 
industry,  here,  .and  mast  of 
that  is  doing  subcontracted 
work  for  the  defence  compa- 
nies. There  is  the  Mi  die  Lin 
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tyre  factory,  but  they  have 
halved  their  staff  in  tile  last 
three  years." 

No  one  in  Bourges.  which 
holds  one  of  Europe's  largest 
rock  festivals  every  spring 
and  whose  mediaeval  centre 
draws  tourists,  has  managed 
to  produce  an  idea  for 
creating  new  long-term 
employment 

“Perhaps  we  could  make 


tourist  coaches  or  chairs  for 
ski-lifts,"  a production 
worker  said  despondently. 

He  and  others  are  profound- 
ly disappointed  with  the  city’s 
deputy  and  mayor  Serge  Le- 
peietier  of  Mr  Chirac's  Rally 
for  the  Republic  party ' voted 
for  the  government's  reduced 
defence  budget  In  November. 

But  the  resignation  reflects 
an  understanding  that  Mr 


Chirac  does  not  have  much 
choice:  French  defence  has 
not  been  adapted  to  the  post- 
cold war  era  and  the  export 
market  has  slumped. 

Mr  Rueue  said:  “The  only 
market  left  is  the  Middle  East 
We  have  sold  436  Leclerc 
tanks  to.  the.  United  Arab 
Emirates,  which  means  they 
will  have  more  of  them  than 
France.  But  we  are  part  of  a 


The  Leclerc  battle  tank  that  feces  tts  last  battle 

PM  rejects  EU 
defence  role 


Bad  news . . . The  peace  of  Bo  urges'  old  quarter  Is  shattered  by  Chirac’s  defence  cuts  bombshell  photographs:  hay  Roberts 


new  European  defence  struc- 
ture which  Chirac  does  not 
want  to  tight. 

“Under  it,  Germany  win 
make  tanks,  Britain  will 
make  munitions . and  France 
will  provide  its  nuclear 
deterrent . and  .surveillance. 
Thefe.  will  be  no  room  for  mur 
tank  barrels,  or  for  the  cen- 
tury of  know-how  Bourges 
has  accumulated."  ’ 


PavM  FabfiaH 
Defence  Correspondent 

PUTTING  Brussels  in 
charge  of  European  de- 
fence would  sacrifice 
real  security  needs  to  “insti- 
tutional tidiness  and  the  illu- 
sion of  progress”,  John  Major 
declared  yesterday. 

: In  a speech  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  reassure  Conserva- 
tive Euro-sceptics  without  un- 
duly alarming  Britain’s,  allies 
the  Prime  Minister  spelt  out 
the  strict  limits  to  which  his 
Government  was  prepared  to 
see  the  European  Union  take 
control  of  defence  policy  and 
operations.  The  EU  could 
make  an  essential  contribu- 
tion to  regional  security  "in 
the  non-mllltary  field”,  he 
told  Western  European  Union 
MPs  in  London.  But  giving  it 
military  responsibilities 
would  do  nothing  to  enhance 
this. 

* Mi*  Major  was  addressing  a 
special  assembly  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  ETTs  inter -govern- 
mental . conference  which 
starts  next  month,  where  the 
determination  of  soma  gov- 
ernments to  give  Brussels 
direct,  responsibility  for  de- 
fence will  be  among  the  most 
contentious  issues.  Some  had 
argued  that  the  conference 
should  take  the  first  steps 
towards  an  eventual  merger- 
of  the.<Ep  atyl  the  WBtJ,  but 
this  was  “"a  recipe  not  for 
more  action,  but  less". 

Giving  the  EU  military  res- 


ponsibilities for  which  it  was 
not  equipped  would  Impede 
the  extension  of  security  east- 
wards, create  a new  obstacle 
to  the  accession  erf  central 
European  states  and  margin- 
alise Nato  allies  which  were 
notinvolved. 

By  contrast,  Britain  in- 
tended to  use  its  WEU  presi- 
dency to  make  it  an  effective 
i instrument  for  planning  and 
controlling  military  opera - 
1 tions  for  which  Nato  was  not 
appropriate  — because  they 
I did  not  involve  the  United 
I States,  he  said. 

Ministers  had  agreed  four 
years  ago  to  prepare  the  WEU 
! for  peacekeeping,  humanitar- 
< ian  relief  operations  and  cri- 
sis management  "Our  objec- 
tive is  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  WEU  should  be 
ready  to  perform  a good  num- 
ber of  these",  the  Prime  Min- 
ister added. 

The  tension  over  the  issue 
of  European  military  integra- 
tion reached  a peak  after  last 
year's  rabble-rousing  Tory 
party  conference  speech  by 
the  Defence  Secretary. 
Michael  Portillo,  when  he 
told  delegates  that  brave  Brit- 
ish soldiers  would  never  give 
their  lives  ‘Tor  Brussels”. 
Since  then  Anglo-American 
suspicions  that  the  develop- 
ment of  European  military  in- 
stitutions like  the  Eurocorps 
, would  weaken. -Nato  have 
he*n  allayed , by,  further 
French  moves  to  reintegrate 
with  the  transatlantic 
alliance. 


Divorce  adds  to  Saddam  drama 


Dmrfd  Hirst  in  Beirut 

PRESIDENT  Saddam 
Hussein's  two  eldest 
daughters  have  div- 
orced their  derec  tor- husbands 
who  returned  to  Iraq  this 
week.  Baghdad  television  an- 
nounced yesterday  in  the  lat- 
est turn  in  the  bizarre  and  be- 
wildering Saddam  family 
drama. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
official  Iraqi  media  have  even 
so  much  as  mentioned  that 
Raghnd  and  Rnna  had  left  for 
Jordan  last  August  with  their 
fugitive  husbands  — Lieuten- 
ant-General Hussein  Kamel 
al -Majid  and  his  cousin  Sad- 
dam Kamel  al-Mojiri.  Presi- 
dent Saddam  wanted  no 
reminder  of  defections  that 
were  a special  dishonour  and 
humiliation 

T1k*  fugitives'  repentance 


News  in  brief 


US  official  held 
as  ‘Soviet  spy’ 

A FORMER  employee  of 
the  highly  secret  United 
States  National  Security 
Agency  was  arrested  yes- 
terday on  charges  of  spying 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
mld-l  960s.  Justice  depart- 
ment officials  said. 

“This  is  not  nn  Ames  case 
by  any  means."  an  FBI  offi- 
cial said,  dismissing  com- 
parisons with  the  spy  scan- 
dal involving  the  former 
CIA  official  Aldrich  Ames. 

The  officials  said  Robert 
Lipka.  aged  50,  who  worked 
at  the  NSA  in  1964-67  on 
secret  intelligence  commu- 
nications, was  arrested  in 
Pennsylvania.  — Reuter. 


has  been  a political  coup  for 
Mr  Saddam.  But  clearly  he 
has  decided  that  he  must 
cleanse  his  personal  honour, 
too.  Hence  the  divorces. 

It  is  assumed  tlvat  his  two 
former  henchmen,  branded  as 
“traitors"  and  "apostates" 
after  they  fled,  got  guarantees 
of  their  personal  safety  before 
they  returned  from  Amman 
to  Baghdad.  But  the  public 
repudiation  by  their  wives 
augurs  ill  for  them. 

"Before  long."  said  an  Iraqi 
exile,  "we  shall  hear  about  a 
mysterious  accident  like  the 
helicopter  crash  that  killed 
Adnan  Khairallaft"  — a 
cousin  of  Saddam  and  former 
defence  minister  who  was 
probably  murdered. 

According  to  the  television 
announcement,  the  two 
daughters  were  ignorant  of 
their  husbands’  treachery  at 
the  time  of  their  flight.  They 


Women’s  right 
to  protection 

Women  who  have  been  raped, 
suffered  sexual  violence  or 
fear  female  circumcision  are 
entitled  to  refugee  status  if 
they  leave  their  country,  the 
UN  declared  yesterday. 

The  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  urged 
more  countries  to  follow  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  in 
drafting  guidelines  recognis- 
ing a woman's  right  to  protec- 
tion against  “gender-based 
persecution".  — Reuter. 

Di  Pietro  wooed 

Politicians  of  different  per- 
suasions  from  the  former  neo- 
fascists  to  the  ex-communists 
yesterday  set  about  trying  to 
lure  the  popular  former  prose- 


had  now  broken  with  them 
because  of  their  “betrayal  of 
their  country  and  the  noble 
value  of  their  family”. 

Their  public  repudiation 
reinforces  the  question  every- 
one has  been  asking:  what  in- 
duced Ueut-Gen  Majid  to  go 
back,  and  how  did  he  get 
others  of  his  entourage  to  go 
along? 

Official  statements  about 
their  likely  fate  have  not  been 
reassuring.  The  Revolu- 
tionary Command  Council  ap- 
proved “their  application  for 
a pardon”:  a spokesman  said 
they  would  be  treated  as  "or- 
dinary citizens".  But  any  or- 
dinary citizen  who  did  what 
they  did  faces  certain  exe- 
cution. 

Lieut-Gen  Majid  — for- 
merly head  of  Iraq’s  weapons 
programmes  — is  said  origi- 
nally to  have  fled  because  he 
feared  for  his  life  at  the  hands 


cutor.  Antonio  Di  Pietro,  into 
their  ranks  for  Italy's  April  21 
general  election,  John  Hooper 
in  Home  writes.  Their  efforts 
came  a day  after  a judge 
threw  out  charges  of  extortion 
and  abuse  erf  office  against  Mr 
Di  Pietro. 

Lethal  injection 

The  “Freeway  Killer"  became 
California's  first  inmate  exe- 
cuted by  injection  yesterday. 
William  Bonin,  aged  49,  was 
put  to  death  for  murdering  14  > 
boys  and  young’  men  and , 
dumping  their  bodies  on  high- 
ways. — AP.  I 

Bahrain  unrest 

Suspected  Shi’ite  anti-go  verm- 1 
ment  protesters  in  Bahrain 
set  a bank  on  fire,  blocked  a | 
main  highway  and  exploded  j 
gas  cylinders  on  Thursday  1 


of  Mr  Saddam's  tempestuous 
elder  son,  Udai.  Ominously,  ft 
was  Udai  who  headed  the 
“reception”  committee  for  the 
returning  penitents,  and  it 
was  his  personal  propaganda 
outlet  — Youth  Television  — 
which  broke  the  news  that  his 
sisters  had  “requested  and  ob- 
tained their  divorce".. 

The  favourite  explanation 
for  Lieut-Gen  Majid's  deci- 
sion to  go  home  Is  that  be  had 
reached  a state  of  despair,  if 
not  complete  breakdown,  be- 
cause of  his  failure  to  win  any 
support  outside  Iraq  for  his 
bid  to  “replace"  Saddam.  Ac- 
cording to  the  London  news- 
paper al-Hayat.  he  spent  hts 
last  days  in  his  palace  in 
Amman  “cursing  everyone 
around  him.  shouting  down 
the  telephone  and  making 
contradictory  statements  to 
the  press  reflecting  a loss  of 
mental  balance". 


night  but  residents  said  yes- 
terday the  violence  bad  scaled 
down.  — Reuter. 

Fire  investigation 

The  mayor  of  Venice  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  La  Fen- 
ice  opera  house  are  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  fire  that 
gutted  the  city’s  landmark 
Last  month.  The  case  could 
centre  on  whether  enough  fire 
prevention  measures  were 
taken.  — AP. 

China  clampdown 

China  has  blamed  Tibet's  ex- 
iled spiritual  leader,  the  Dalai 
Lama,  for  unrest  in  the  Hima- 
layan region  in  recent  years 
and  vowed  to  close  politically 
problematic  lamaseries  and. 
jail  separatist  monks  and 
nuns,  the  official  Tibet  Daily 
reported  yesterday.  — Reuter. 


It  will  not  be  enough  to  tell  the  children  that  everyone 
on  the  ship  worked  hard  to  save  it,  nor  that  the 
salvage  team  were  working  against  difficult  weather. 
They  will  see  the  dead  and  dying  birds;  they  will  miss 
the  crab  in  the  rockpools  next  summer 
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In  the  wake  of  the  end  of  the  IRA  ceasefire,  Guardian  writers  look  abroad  for  hope  of  a settlement  in  Northern  Ireland 


Irish  question  may  need  US  answer 


ects  EU 
role 


v 


With  the  peace  process  stalled, 
Washington  could  hold  the  key 
to  progress  as  Clinton  geeks  to 
safeguard  one  of  his  proudest 
foreign  policy  achievements. 

Below  Jonathan  Freedland 

examines  the  influence  of  Irish 
America  on  White  House  policy 


OW  ail  they  can  do 
is  wait  along  with 
i everyone  else.  For 
the  next  few  days, 
i perhaps  weeks. 
Irish  America  is  sitting  tight 
as  President  Clinton  weighs 
his  next  move  in  the  peace 
process  he  has  all  but  called 
his  own.  The  question  has 
boiled  down  to  this:  will  he  or 
won't  he? 

At  its  narrowest  will  Mr 
Clinton  renew  the  US  entry 
visa  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leader. 
Gerry  Adams?  Will  he  do  it  by 
March  17,  so  that  Mr  Adams 
can  walk  in  one  of  the  many 
St  Patrick's  Day  parade?  Will 
Mr  Clinton  grant  the  visa, 
but,  as  a punishment  for  the 
London  bombings  and  the  end 
of  the  IRA  ceasefire,  re  impose 
the  ban  on  Sinn  Fein  fund- 
raising in  the  US? 

The  timing  is  critical  be- 
cause the  lead  up  to  what 
Americans  call  St  Paddy’s 
Day  is  boom  time  for  lrsh 
fund-raising.  A million  dol- 
lars has  reportedly  been 
shipped  from  the  US  to  Sinn 
Fein  already.  But  March  17 
has  an  extra  signifance.  In 
New  York  and  across  Amer- 
ica it  is  more  than  an  Irish 
day  out  — it’s  a national  rite 
of  spring/  Gerry  Adams 
knows  that  goodwill  for  his 
cause  is  never  greater  than  on 
that  day. 

There  Is.  though,  a larger 
question:  will  Bill  Clinton 
stay  the  course,  or  walk  away 
from  Northern  Ireland? 

The  answer  matters  be- 
cause. in  a world  where  inter- 
national conflicts  appear  to 
need  external  pressure  before 
they  can  be  resolved,  Mr  Clin- 
ton has  been  the  outsider  who 
has  brought  movement  to 
Northern  Ireland.  His  ene- 
mies and  his  friends  agree,  life 
has  been  more  engaged  in  the 
province  than  any  other 
American  president 

Yesterday  he  telephoned 
Mr  Major  and  the  Irish  prime 
minister,  John  Bruton,  from 


Air  Force  One.  speaking  to 
each  for  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Those  who  know  Mr  Clin 
ton  say  he  will  stay  involved 
since  he  now  has  a direct 
stake  in  peace  in  northern 
Ireland.  The  political  reasons 
have  been  rehearsed  often: 
there  are  44  million  US  voters 
claiming  Irish  lineage  of 
whom  perhaps  two  million 
feel  their  identity  keenly;  the 
17-month  ceasefire  was  one  of 
the  brightest  points  in. a 
patchy  foreign  policy  record; 
last  year’s  visit  to  Belfast  and 
Dublin  was,  by  consensus,  the 
highlight  of  the  Clinton  presi- 
dency (the  footage  was  just 
waiting  to  be  converted  into 
TV  ads  for  November's  elec- 
tion campaign).  For  those 
reasons  alone.  Mr  Clinton 
cannot  afford  to  have  the 
peace  process  go  into  reverse. 

What’s  more,  the  president 
is  under  no  political  pressure 
to  abandon  Northern  Ireland. 
There  is  no  pro-British  vote  in 
the  US.  and  few  Republicans 
have  seen  any  political  profit 
in  an  end  to  a ceasefire  which 
everyone  wanted  to  work. 
Remarkably  even' now  there  Is 
no  domestic  pressure  on  Mr 
Clinton  to  desert  his  new  po- 
litical ally  Gary  Adams. 

But  the  crucial  point  is  that 
there  Is  a very  powerful  polit- 
ical and  economic  force  work- 
ing to  ensure  Mr  Clinton 
stays  involved:  Irish  Amer- 
ica. Indeed,  some  say  the  real 
outside  agent  in  the  battle  for 
Northern  Ireland  has  been  a 
team  effort  by  the  US  govern- 
ment and  the  country's  Irish 
community. 

It  was  Irish-American  pres- 
sure which  pushed  Mr  Clin- 
ton to  weigh  in  in  the  first 
place,  subsequently  lobbying 
him  on  the  Adams  .visa  and 
Sinn'  Fein  fundraising.-  As 
with  all  things  Clinton,  there 
was  a political  history  to  this, 
too.  Irish-Americans  had 
worked  tor  Bill  Clinton  when 
he  was  an  unknown  presiden- 
tial wannabe,  back  In  1991. 


It's  good  to  talk ...  On  his  visit  to  Belfast  last  year  President  Clinton  shakes  the  hand  of  Gerry  Adams,  an  action  which  John  Major  said  would  turn  his  stomach.  Elsewhere  In  the 
world,  the  conflict  in  South  Africa  (top),  the  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (middle)  and  jthe  Zapatista  uprising  in  Mexico  have  all  shown  themselves  amenable  to  negotiation 


“He  feels  the  Irish  were 
there  for  him  early,”  says 
Niall  O’Dowd,  publisher  of 
the  Irish  Voice,  and  a key  liai- 
son between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  community. 

What  is  remarkable  is  not 
that  a US  president  Is  repay- 
ing a political  debt  to  Irish- 
Americans.  but  that  he  is 
using  activity-  in  Northern 
Ireland  to  do  it  For  most  cff 
this  century,  no  one  would 
have  made  lie  connection. 

Unlike  American  Jews, 
who  have  always  demanded  a 
pro-Israel  stance  from  their 


government  Irish-American 
concern  for  Ireland  has 
waxed  and  waned. 

Of  course  the  first  wave  of 
immigrants  were  obsessed  by 
the  old  country:  a band  of  Fe- 
nians attempted  to  invade 
British-held  Canada  in  1866 
and  1870  in  the  hope  that  Lon- 
don would  hand  over  Ireland 
in  a swap  for  Canada:  “dyna- 
mite schools”  popped  up  in 
Brooklyn  and  Chicago,  train- 
ing fighters  for  (he  Irish  war, 
the  agitators  of  the  Land 
League  were  flmded  by  Irish- 
American  dollars. 


Bat  later  generations  lost 

interest  as  they  set  about 
making  their  way  in  Amer- 


ica. The  legendary  Irish  polit- 
ical machines  in  Boston  and 
New  York  were'  preoccupied 
with  gaming  local  influence 
and  jobs  — not  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. Faced  with  anti-Irish  and 
anti-Catholic  bigotry,  they- 
worked  hard  to  become  unhy- 
phenated Americans. 

That  drive  for  assimilation 
reached  its  climax  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a third-generation 
Irishman  as  president  in  i960. 
John  F.  Kennedy  meant  “it 


was  OK  to  be  Irish,”  says  Mr 
O'Dowd  — and  Irish-Ameri- 
cans began  to  take  pride  in 
their  roots. 

Peter  Quinn,  a leading 
chronicler  of  Irish- America, 
believes  It  was  assimilation 
itself  which  triggered  the 
reawakening.  “When  your 
identity  begins  to  unravel, 
that’s  when  you  become  inter- 
ested in  it"  he  says. 

In  the  early  1980s.  the  trend 
crystallised-  Like  all  Ameri- 
ca’s ethnic  groups,  the  Irish 
began  to  look  for  their  roots. 

The  connection  with  North- 


ern Ireland  came  with  the  H- 
block  hunger  strike  of  1981. 
“Ten  guys  starving  to  death 
had  an  impact  that  a thou- 
sand bombs  in  London  would 
never  have.’’  recalls  Mr 
O’Dowd.  The  IRA  had  always 
turned  off  all  but  a tiny  mi- 
nority of  Irish-Americans. 
Now  more  started  to  care. 

These  moderate  forces 
began  working  with  the  Irish 
government,  who  had  previ- 
ously dismissed  Irish- Amer- 
ica as  too  extreme. 

The  initial  focus  of  their 
efforts  was  the  wave  of  illegal 


immigrants  flooding  into  the 
US  in  the  mid-1980s.  That  was 
resolved  in  the  famous  lottery 
for  Green  Cards,  but  it  left  a 
working  relationship  between 
Irish  America  and  Dublin 
that  has  endured. 

Now  second  only  to  Jews  as 
America’s  best  educated  and 
most  affluent  ethnic  group  — 
a community  of  company 
bosses  and  professionals,  not 
cops  and  navvies  — Irish 
America's  interest  in  the  old 
country  has  been  stirred-  And 
they’re  making  sure  their 
president  doesn't  forget  it. 
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Lessons  of  world’s  conflicts  that 
Britain  might  do  well  to  learn 


Darek  Brown  hi  Jerusalem 
David  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 
Ian  Traynor  hi  Bonn  and 
Chris  Taylor  in  London 


From  Sarajevo  to  San 
Salvador,  Jerusalem  to 
Johannesburg  and  be- 
yond. the  guns  have 
fallen  relatively  silent.  The 
healers  have  stolen  a lead 
over  the  men  of  violence. 
Armed  struggle,  terrorism, 
and  authoritarianism  are 
yielding  to  halting  reconcilia- 
tion and  fragile  freedoms. 

Yet  in  London  and  Belfast, 
the  bombers  are  back.  The 
politics  of  No  Surrender  are 
proving  impervious  to  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  peace  process 
taking  root  in  such  varied 
theatres  of  conflict  as  South 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Balkans  and  Central  America. 

Are  John  Major  and  Gerry 
Adams  dancing  to  a different 
tune  from  Mandela  and  De 
Klerk,  Peres  and  Arafat,  Milo- 
sevic and  Ixetbegovic,  the 
Sandlnistas  and  the  contras? 
Are  we  condemned  to  shuffle 
one  step  forward  and  two 
steps  back,  while  the  partners 
to  other  seemingly  intracta- 
ble conflicts  manage  to 
reverse  that  terrible  pattern? 

All  of  these  conflicts  differ 
hugely  from  one  another.  But 
in  the  1990s  they  have  also  ex- 
hibited common  factors,  the 
Troubles  significantly  less  so 
than  the  others  — the  bowing 
to  International  pressure,  the 
vulnerability  to  economic 
leverage,  the  calculation  of 
the  rival  warlords  that  there 
is  more  to  be  gained  from  the 
peace  — even  -where  that 
means  not  so  much  reconcili- 
ation as  pursuing  the  conflict 
by  other  means  — and  the 
courage  of  the  rival  leaders 
required  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  Middle  Bast  conflict, 
for  example,  may  be  younger 
than  the  Irish  Question,  but  it 
is,  like  Bosnia,  certainly  big* 
ger  and  bloodier.  Yet  in  the 
last  three  years,  the  region 
has  moved  towards  a kind  of 
reconciliation,  while  North- 
ern Ireland  has  seesawed  be- 
tween hope  and  despair. 

In  those  years,  Israel  has 
passed  from  having  one  unen- 
thuslastic  ally  in  the  region, 
Egypt,  into  a new  era  of  part- 
nership with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organisation  and 
a full  peace  with  Jordan. 
Now,  as  the  PLO  consolidates 


and  extends  its  hold-  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  the  West 
Bank,  the  contrast  with  the 
woeful  events  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  could  not  be  greater. 

Any  attempt  to  draw  les- 
sons from  one  peace  process 
and  apply  them  directly  to  an- 
other would  be  grossly 
inappropriate.  The  conflicts 
are  simply  too  different  in 
context  and  in  scale.  But 
there  are  recurring  parallels. 

Britain,  like  Israel,  had  to 
consider  the  price  of  peace, 
and  act  accordingly.  Israel  has 
paid  the  price,  and  many  Is- 
raelis consider  it  outrageously 
high.  Britain  cavilled  over  the 
terms  and  is  now  suffering. 

The  late  Israeli  prime  min- 
ister Yitzhak  Rabin  had  a 
hawkish  background  but 
pointed  out  that  "Negotia- 


trast.  Downing  Street  insisted 
on  IRA  arms  surrender  before 
negotiations  couid  take  place. 

The  Israelis  and  the  Bosnian 
parties  accepted  international 
mediation,  indeed  outside  mili- 
tary intervention  eventually  in 
Bosnia’s  case,  and  agreed  on 
mass  prisoner  releases. 

While  the  US  mediator 
Richard  Holbrooke  shuttled 
around  the  Balkans  in  pur- 
suit of  a deal  and  his  boss 
Warren  Christopher  speeds 
regularly  to  and  from  the 
Middle  East  to  keep  the  peace 
momentum  going.  George 
Mitchell,  the  retired  US  sena- 
tor, who  led  the  three-man 
body  which  advised  on  de- 
commissioning paramilitary 
weapons  la&t  month,  arrived 
in  London  on  Wednesday  to 
survey  the  Ulster  impasse 


‘Negotiations 
are  conducted 
with  enemies 
not  friends’ 

Yitzhak  Rabin 


tions  are  conducted  with  ene- 
mies. not  friends." 

The  British  approach  dif- 
fered markedly  from  the  Is- 
raeli in  three  important  ways: 
reluctance  to  accept  interna- 
tional mediation,  insistence 
on  an  arms  surrender,  and 
refusal  to  consider  mass 
releases  of  prisoners. 

In  Guatemala  and  Mexico, 
too,  though  no  comprehen- 
sive settlements  have  yet 
been  reached,  disarmament 
in  advance  of  negotiations,  as 
demanded  by  Mr  Major,  was 
and  remains  unthinkable. 

In  South  Africa,  President 
F.W.  De  Klerk  quickly  ac- 
cepted that  tiie  decommis- 
sioning of  African  National 
Congress  arms  had  no  impor- 
tance beyond  the  tacticaL 

In  Bosnia,  the  disarming 
and  separation  of  forces  being 
enforced  by  Uato.  followed 
rather  than  preceded  a negoti- 
ated settlement 

With  the  notable  exception 
of  Ulster,  the  thread  Unking 
all  these  conflicts  is  that  the 
issue  of  arms  was  not  allowed 
to  derail  negotiations.  By  coh- 


and to  declare  emphatically: 
‘1  am  not  a mediator.” 

Outside  arbitration  has 
been  central  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Bosnia,  less  so  in 
Northern  Ireland  because  of 
British  hackles  rising  at  the 

White  House's  engagement. 

AD  the  way  back  to  the 
multilateral  Middle  East  con- 
ference in  October  1991  in  Ma- 
drid, the  US  and  the  then 
Soviet  Union  were  the  key  ex- 
ternal agents,  but  the  Euro- 
pean Union  also  played  its 
part  and  the  vital  break- 
through between  Israel  and 
the  PLO  came  in  Norway. 

In  the  case  of  Bosnia,  the 
EU.  tiie  United  Nations,  the 
Russians  and  the  Americans 
all  laboured  towards  a deal 
before  the  Americans  seized 
the  international  leadership 
last  year  leading  to  Novem- 
ber’s breakthrough  in  Ohio. 

In  the  Central  American 
war  zones,  where  the  US  was 
an  active  agent  in  or  sponsor 
of  much  of  the  violence,  it  was 
the  UN  or  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  Who  played 
the  honest  broker. 


The  outside  pressure  takes 
not  only  the  form  of  good  of- 
fices mediation,  but  also  is 
brought  to  bear  on  bank  bal- 
ances- The  deployment  of 
money  or  lack  of  it  to  concen- 
trate minds  on  peace  has  been 
another  key  to  success  in  the 
South  African  revolution,  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  Bosnia. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa, 
economists  and  political  scien- 
tists believe  disinvestment, 
through  formal  sanctions  and 
the  flight  of  foreign  fluids 
resulting  from  a pragmatic  as- 
sessment of  risk  by  hard-busi- 
nessmen. forced  the  apartheid 
state  into  concessions. 

In  the  Balkans,  the  stick  of 
the  UN  trade  embargo  on  Ser- 
bia helped  persuade  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic  to  brush 
aside  Bosnian  Serb  recalci- 
trance and  sign  the  accord  for 
them,  while  the  carrot  of 
reconstruction  Funds  encour- 
aged the  Bosnians  and  the 
Croats  to  make  peace. 

The  absence  of  imposed  eco- 
nomic penalties  in  the  case  of 
Northern  Ireland  means  that 
this  instrument  has  had  little 
impact 

And  setting  Northern  Ire- 
land apart  from  the  other  dis- 
putes is  perhaps  the  question 
of  legitimacy  and  recognition. 
There  has  seldom  been  any 
doubt  that  Nelson  Mandela's 
and  the  ANC’s  claims  to  lead- 
ership would  be  vindicated  at 
the  ballot  box,  similarly  with 
Yasser  Arafat  and  the  PLO, 
while  the  three  nationalist 
parties  of  Serbs.  Croats  and 
Muslims  in  Bosnia  are  the 
only  electoral  game  In  town 
and  in  control  of  their 
constituencies. 

Gerry  Adams  and  his  Sinn 
Fein  suffer  by  comparison.  It 
is  the  huge  gap  between  the 
popular  support  enjoyed  by 
Mr  Mandela  or  Mr  Arafat  or 
Mr  Izetbegovic  and  Gerry  Ad- 
ams which  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference to  the  quest  for  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland. 
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8 SPORTS  NEWS 

Racing 

Ron  Cox  believes  David  Nicholson’s  enigmatic  chaser  is  on  course  for  another  big  pay-day  - 

Post  time  for  Barton  Bank 


• Februaryj^J^ 

■ ' •' ■ - 


T‘y:  '^  ’£■  ;-'S4v4'  \>v-. 


Barton  bank,  jump 

racing’s  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  character,  can 
reveal  the  better  side 
Of  his  nature  at  Kempton 
today  when  he  returns  to  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  triumph 
to  contest  the  Racing  Post 
Chase. 

When  he’s  good,  he’s  very 
good  — as  he  proved  when 
heating  Bradbury  Star  in  the 
1999  King  George  VI  Chase  at 

Kempton  — but  Barton  Bank 

has  always  been  prone  to  the 
' sort  of  lapse  which  denied 
him  another  King  George  win 
In  1994. 

Well  dear  going  to  the  final 
fence,  be  misread  Adrian  Ma- 
guire’s signal  for  a big  leap 
and  ploughed  through  the  ob- 
stacle. giving  the  jockey  no 
chance  of  staying  on  board. 

Since  then.  Barton  Bank 
has  had  more  ups  and  downs 
but  it  is  surely  significant 
that  Maguire  keeps  faith  with 
him  today  rather  than  part- 
ner David  Nicholson's  other 
runner,  the  lightly-weighted 
Percy  Smollett. 

This  is  Barton  Bank’s  first 
run  in  a handicap  chase  and 
he  has  been  given  every 
chance.  Rated  the  equivalent 
of  180  when  he  was  poised  to 
win  his  second  King  George, , 
he  has  slipped  to  a mark  of 
168. 

Barton  Bank’s  "had”  side 
re-surfaced  in  the  latest 
renewal  of  the  King  George, 
but  Nicholson  had  expressed 
doubts  that  the  switch  to  San- 
down  would  not  be  in  the  10- 
yearold’s  favour.  Pulled  up 
before  two  out,  he  can  leave 
that  form  well  behind  on  the 
return  to  Kempton. 

At  Wetherby  tn  October, 
Barton  Bank  showed  he 
retains  plenty  of  ability  when 
making  short  work  of  Young 
Hustler,  who  was,  admittedly, 
conceding  81  b.  He  is  reported 
In  great  shape  at  home  and 
has  always  thrived  on  a light 
preparation. 

The  more  rain  the  better  far 
Percy  Smollett,  who  struggled 
to  finish  just  ahead  of  Young 
Hustler  on  foster  ground  at 
Sandown  in  the  race  won  by 
Amtrak  Express. 

Percy  Smollett  improved 
steadily  last  season  and 
looked  better  than  ever  when 
beating  Unguided  Missile  — 
who  misses  today’s  race  after 
bruising  a foot  — at  Ascot 
Rough  Quest,  who  had  been 
held' Hip  in  hife  work  prior  to 
finishing  a close  second  to 
Unguided  Missile  at  an  ear- 
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*»  a‘decade  a£  frustration 
^■^yestKtiay  witha  y&tpzy 
in  .the  giant'  slalom  ,at  the 
World' Afripe,  Championships 
at  Sierra.  Nevf  Spain  .that 
gave  tfafrltejlan ids  .first  goM 
medal  in  his  fifth  appearance. 
Tha  gold  was  the  fljira  in-eight 
erarisjfost-  foe,JiaE$us  team. ..  •. 

T§mba*  2&  the  three-times 
Olympic  gold  med$l  winner, 
time 
out 

Urs  ffie^farsymzei^nd  — 

second  at  tha.  W9L  world 
t^iiiriqpyipqhiprf!  and  again  ip. 
LiDehammer  in  199^  with 
L6B.Q7,  pud  another  Swiss, 
Michael  Von  Gmeoigen.  with 
L5&46,  ‘ • ..  . 

Tomba  won.  a gtewal  slalom 
bronze  in  the  1987  champion 
sh^ps  but  failed  hi -the  next 
three  chaippicmships  to  finish 
■in  the top  three.  Inl993  at  Mo- 
rlojsa,  Japan  he  missed  the 
; giant  slalom  with  illness  and. 
r crashed out  of  the  slalom. 

After  seeing  from  the  time 
; board. that  be  had  won,- the 
- Italian’s  first  thought . was  to- 
celebrate , with  the  "Official 
Torahq  Fap  Club”,  which  bad 
send  si  dozen  or'  so  bard-oore . 
supporters  from  his  native 
Castel  de  Britti.  near  Bologna. 
"•  After  comparing  Europe's 
southernmost  resort  to  Mo- 
rocco in  a television  inter- 


Golf 


daring:  ‘Tomba,  shut  ywr 
mouth-'1  But  it  was  quickly 

grahbed  from  them  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  fim  club-  _ . 

“This  was  surely  one  oi  my 
most,  difficult  victories  ► 

toha  said.  T teOTd  the^g 
ties  and  Ktaxcns  when  I stertea 

nwd  Twas  really  inspired.  I was 

just  charging  down.  _ 

"Then  I a mistake  out 
I managed  to  right  myself  as  I 
did  in  Hmterstoder  tin  a 
World  Cup  race] 

•ago  I just  carried  on 
charging.  My  6°al  was  ® 
mffini,  any  medal-  I was  not 
going  for  gold." 

The  last-Italian  man  to  win 
the  world  championship  giant 
ginirrm  was  Tomba’s  coach 
Gustavo  Thoeni  at  St  Moritz 
in  1974, 

Tomba  promised  this  week 
that  he  would  race  tomor- 
row’s slalom  in  his  own  La 
Bomba  line  of  baser  shorts  if 
be  won  the  giant,  but  he  said 
yesterday  that*  tt  would  .de- 
pend. on  the  weather  for  the 
race.  “I  don't  know  what  will 
happen,”  he  saicL  .“But  I can 
tell  you  that  we  are  going  to . 
have  a wild  party  at  the  Casa 
Ttaifa  {foe  Italian  team  club] 
tonight" 


Baker-Finch  finally  makes  a cut 


Buttercup  Joe  (left),  takes  the  Anal  flight  with  Djais,  on  his  way  to  victory  at  Kempton  yesterday  !- 


ller  Ascot  meeting,  looks 
closely  handicapped  with 
Percy  Smollett 
He  was  going  well  when  he 
foil  four  out  in  a valuable  race 
at  Leopardstown  next  time, 
and  if  he  puts  his  best  foot 
forward  for  Richard'  Dun- 
woody  should  be  well  in  con-: 
tention  today.  : 

Big  Matt  will  he  another 
major  player  If  he  stays  the 


three  miles,  but  this  looks  a 
big  chance  for  Barton  Bank 
(4.10),  who  at  his  best  Is  bet- 
ter than  .a  han  dicapper. 

Jodami  has  been  declared 
for  the  Racing  Post,  but  is  an 
Intended  runner  at  Haydock, 
where  he  is  also  saddled  with 
top  weight  in  foe  GneenaUs 
Grand  National  Trial.  Ex- 
pected to  need  foe  run,  Jo- 
dami faces  a stiff  task. 


■ Section  Ranks  (&£0)  is 
hardly  an  original  selection, 
but  Tim  Easterly's  progres- 
sive chaser  will  be  hard  to 
heal  He  has  already  won  over 
this  three  and  a half  miles 
and,  judging  by  the  manner, 
in  which  he  rallied. to  deny, 

SmjjVsJ^4 

Lo  {foregone.  Deep  Bramble 
and  Earth  Summit  are  lead- 


ing Grand  National  feiicfrw 
and  Lo  Stregone,  blinkered 
for  the  first  time  xince  finish- 
ing third  to  Wlflsford  in  last 
year's  Scottish  National,  has 
the  services  of  Charlie  Swan. 

Tom  Tape’s  gelding  was  no 
-mafch  for:  Sq&tbn  Banks  at' 

lengths  h£  should  make  more 
of  a race  t£  it  this  time. 


• riKjTOQRAPtURAieC  BAftOl) .] 

Back  it  Kempton.  Alder- 
brook  (1.25)  should  takecarC 
of  his  six  rivals  In  .foe  Xevy 
Board  Hurdle.  Connections  of 
the  long-absent  champion 
have  been  making  all ‘foe 
rightfloises. 

'/ht-  jStrowmw'mr  wip  dn\r?! 


looks  one  to  be  <m at  LingfieW 
on  his  return  to  two  miles. 


i HE  1991. 0pem  champion 
I T»w  Bajser'-Finch  matfg  a 
halfway<  cut,  for  .the  first 
thne  hi  almost  17  months 
yesterday  .but,  did  so  by  foe 
skin  of  hds,  teeth,  equalling, 
■ the  fdnr-over-par  out-off 
mark  In  foe  Cqnon  GhaL- 
lenge  in  $ydney. 

The  lanky . Australian 
foot  a twivtender  70.  to  frit 
low  hfo  first-?ound,  .78.  It 
was  Ms,  best  pa^manqe 
since  he.qwdfifed;foB,_tl|.@ 
final  36  hr^s  At  ^the 
Queemkqid  Open.  ^Octo- 
ber 1994%  but  hie.  iijl  shots 
adrift  of  his  .compatriot 
John  Senden, . who,  leads 
with -an  .aggregate  137, 
.seven  under  par-  - . .tr- 

G iMMxj; 

. jq  com,? 

hit  every'tee  shot  as  ham  as 
I could,”  sai^  Bfou^lq  dbr 


“I  hit  most  fairways  and  X 
wastncontroL 

“When  I lost  got  up  and 
tried  to  hit  the  ball  as  for  as 
X could,  all  those  ofoer  [neg- 
ative] thoughts  went  out,  so 
maybe  I’ve  stumbled  on  the 
key  myself.” 

Senden,  who  bad  abated 
foe  overnight  lead  on  five 
under,  overcame  a triple 
bogey  and  double  bogey  to 
shoot  a 70  to  lead  by  one 
-foot  from  another  Anstra- 
Jfan,  Jamie  Taylor. 

• Steve  Elkington  again 
hit  the  front  at  foe  Riviera 
course  In  California,  shoot- 
ing a four-Under-par  67  in 
foe  first  round  of  the  Nis- 
.san.-,Open.  The  Australian. 
,5vhodron  foiMPftAGhampi- 
jqnifoto^n  ,9fiersq  1 

fast  Augnst^  shared  foe  lead 
with  Craig  Stadler  and  Rob- 
ert-Wkenn.  • ■ • . :..  . 


Kempton  card  with  form  for  the  televised  races 


||  Haydock  with  form  for  the  TV  races 
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THE  happy  throng  of  de- 
lighted feces  belonging 
to  owners  Elite  Racing 
surrounding  Mysilv  in  foe 
winner's  enclosure  after 
the  MD  Foods  Fanners 
Select  Hurdle  at  Elay  dock 
yesterday  were  a stark  con- 
trast to  foe  -dejection  .of 
trainer  Malcolm  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  had  seen  his 
Champion  Hurdle  dreams 
take  a dive  when  Dato  Star 
parted  with  Mark  Dwyer  at 
the  fourth-last  flight,  while 
Mysilv  went  on  to  under- 
line her  big  race  claims 
with  a 10  length  victory. 

Charlie  Egerton,  who 
trains  Mysilv,  said:  “Ifs  all 


systems  go  now  and  al- 
though. that  didn’t  tell  us 
an  awful  lot,  foe  realty 
needed  foe  race. 

“I  would  hope  tor  soft 
ground  at  Cheltenham 
where  she  will,  as  usual, 
make  foe  running- 1 know 
foe  has  improved  since  last 
season  but  Tm  not  sure  by 
how  much.”  . 

Ladbrokes  cut  Mysilv’s  j 
Champion  Hurdle  odds'bya 
point  to  7-1.  , 

A clearly  disappointed  ; 
Jefferson  said:  “That  was 
tb»  worst  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  - 
“He  pinged  foe  hurdle 
but  just  knuckled  and  was 


gone.  We  will  have  to  see 
how  he  is  in  foe  morning  — 
he  was  sound  when  we 
walked  him  away  — before 
deciding  whether  to  go  to 
Cheltenham. 

“There  isn’t  time  to  have 
another  ’ race  now  and  I 
have  always  thought  this 
year  could  be  a year  too. 
soon:" 

Dato  Star  was  croising-in 
third  place  behind  foe  all- 
foe-way leader  when  crash- 
ing out  and  -Dwyer  echoed 
foe  trainer’s  sentiments, 
saying:  “It  has  been  a long 
time  since  I have  had  that 
much  horse  travelling 
under  me.M-  - 


Hie  Grey  Monk  extended 
bis  unbeaten  rtm  to.  siaC 
five  over  fences,  \foeujtoid: 
fog  tha  Gkmgpyne  High- 
land Malt;  Novice  Chase, 
under  Richard  Dmnvoody, 
by  foe  lengfok'ifom  Lord 
GyBene.  :•.*»»  • • 

• Waiter  S Win  bum  left 
hospital  yesterday,  12  days 
after  sufihring  aerteus  bead 
I and  chest. injurtes  in  a fell 
at  Shalto  in  Hong  Kong-  - 
“He  was  released 'on 
orders  foot  be  takes  folngs 
quiet; ’v  said  Swinhnrn’s 
fofoer,  WaBy.  <Vs  InngS 
are  Al  now,  or  jouapriy.  and 
it's  just  foe  banes  that  need 
l to  heal." 
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Rugby  League 


Gregory  puts 
paid  to  doubt 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  on 
the  cocky  coach  who 
plans  to  give  Saints 
the  Wigan  treatment 

NDY  GREGORY'S 
capacity  for  spring- 
i iog  surprises  was  a 
^strength  that  made 
him  one  of  the  finest  post- 
war scrum-halves.  Unor- 
thodox. unpredictable,  elu- 
sive and  with  a cockiness 
born  of  an  innate  self-confi- 
dence, he  could  drive  oppo- 
nents to  distraction  and 
single-handedly  destroy 
them. 

He  came  into  the  game, 
he  says,  not  to  make  friends 
but  to  win  things.  And  he 
has  done  so.  He  went  to 
Wembley  nine  times,  in- 
cluding an  appearance  for 
Great  Britain  against  Aus- 
tralia in  1990,  and  was 
never  on  the  losing  side. 

It  will  always  rankle  with 
him  that  he  was  never  part 
of  a Great  Britain  side  that 
won  a series  against  Aus- 
tralia, but  one  performance 
alone,  at  Sydney  in  1988, 
will  ensure  Mm  an  imper- 
ishable place  in  Ashes 
history. 

Now  he  has  guaranteed 
his  Salford  team  a place  in 
Challenge  Cup  history, 
after  plotting  the  downfall 
of  Wigan  at  The  Willows 
two  weeks  ago  — his  old 
club's  first  defeat  in  the 
competition  in  44  games. 

St  Helens,  the  new 
favourites  for  the  cup,  will 
tread  the  same  dangerous 
path  this  afternoon  and 
will  pray  it  does  not  lead  to 
the  grave.  It  could  do  so  if 
Salford  play  as  impres- 
sively as  they  did  against 
Wigan,  but  that  would  be 
asking  a lot  of  Gregory’s 
men. 

One  effect  of  Salford’s 
victory  over  Wigan  was  to 
inject  much-needed  vitality 
into  a tournament  which 
increasingly  since  1988 -had 
been  crying  out  for  a new 
script.  Another  was  to  de- 
mand a new  and  respectful 
assessment  of  Andy  Greg- 
ory the  coach. 

John  Wilkinson,  Sal- 
ford’s chairman,  was  told 
by  more  than  one  sceptic 
last  March  that  he  had  opt- 
ed for  the  wrongman  when 
Gregory,  who  had  arrived 


at  Salford  via  Leeds  in 
1993,  was  given  charge  of 
the  side  foil-time  in  succes- 
sion to  the  Australian 
coach  Garry  Jack. 

Gregory  can  see  why 
people  had  their  doubts.  He 
admits  that  on  the  field  he 
was  a hot-head  at  times  and 
had  brushes  with  referees. 
He  walked  out  on  Widnes, 
his  first  dub,  and  left  War- 
rington, his  second,  in  sour 
circumstances. 

Did  he  have  the  necessary 
self-control  to  be  a success- 
ful coach?  Did  he  have  the 
tact?  Above  all,  perhaps, 
did  he  have  the  patience? 

He  is  not.  he  admits,  the 
best  of  spectators  and  possi- 
bly finds  it  easier  to  watch 
Manchester  United  than  to 
watch  Salford. 

That  Gregory,  at  34,  is  a 
young  coach  to  watch  was 
proved  beyond  question 
over  a Centenary  season 
which  emphasised  how  un- 
lucky Salford  were  not  to 
be  in  the  first  Super  League, 
which  starts  next  month. 

The  first  Division  was 
more  competitive  than  the 
Centenary  Championship 
but  Salford  won  it  emphati- 
cally from  such  rivals  as 
Keighley  and  Featherstone, 
and  from  Widnes,  Htall  and 
Wakefield,  three  dubs  still 
in  the  last  eight  of  the  Chal- 
lenge Cup. 

In  winning  the  title  Greg- 
ory showed  that  the  many 
hours  he  had  spent  in  the 
company  of  Doug  Laugh- 
ton, Graham  Lowe  and 
John  Monte  — three  of  the 
most  tnflwenMjit  coaches  in 
his  career  — had  been  time 
well  spent.  He  has  built  a fit 
and  successful  side,  fos- 
tered an  excellent  team 
spirit  while  pursuing  a 
strong  disciplinary  line, 
and  in  bin  mail-manage- 
ment has  shown  flexibility 
without  leaving  anyone  in 
doubt  who  is  in  charge. 

It  was  a source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  Gregory  this 
week  that  Salford  signed 
two  youngsters,  Robert 
Rnssell  and  Ricky 
HaiUwell,  who  were  being 
pursued  by  bigger  dubs, 
Bradford  and  Leeds  among 
them.  "That  shows  people 
want  to  come  to  this  dub.” 

ffls  ambition  for  Salford 
is  unambiguous.  want  to 
get  them  into  Soper  League 
and  I want  to  keep  them 
there.’  I want  a1  successful 
Academy,  side  and  a sue- 


Court  casts  doubt 
on  Super  League 


Paul  FttEpatrlcJc 


Basket  of tricks..  .Gregory  sits  it  out  behind  Salford’s  ground  photograph:  mkhaelst^e 


cessfui  Alliance  side  so  that 
players  are  pushing  for 
places  right  the  way 
through  the  club." 


But  he  has  another  objec- 
tive too,  and  that  is  to  en- 
sure that  Salford's  season 
does  not  end  this  afternoon. 


“We  did  our  homework1  on 
Wigan  and.'we‘.-  have-  done 
our  homework- on  Saints,” 
he  says.  . i 


THE  European  Super 
League,  due  to  kick 
off  In  Paris  at  the  end 
of  nest  month,  will  go 
ahead  as  planned  in  spite  of 
Super  League's  emphatic  de- 
feat in  its  court  battle  with 
the  Australian  Rugby  League. 

Much  less  certain  to  take 
place  are  the  world  club 
championship  play-offs 
planned  for  September  and 
Great  Britain's  tour  of  Aus- 
tralasia which  is  due  to  start 
at  the  end  of  the  same  month. 

The  play-ofis,  between  the 
leading  eight  clubs  from 
Europe  and  Australia,  were  to 
have  provided  the  damling 
and  lucrative  culmination  to 
the  first  Super  League  season. 
They  were  also  a persuasive 
reason  for  the  game's  switch 
to  summer. 

They  could  have  produced 
big  money  for  the  four  suc- 
cessful European  clubs:  as 
much  as  £3  million  for  two 
weeks'  work.  This  puts  into 
perspective  the  £1.7  million 
sponsorship  deal  over  three 
years  that  the  Rugby  Football 
League  signed  recently  with 
Stones  Bitter.  The  tour,  too, 
would  have  been  a guaran- 
teed big  earner. 

But  these  events  — and 
many  other  issues,  — are 
shrouded  in  doubt  after  Jus- 
tice James  Burchett’s  ruling 
in  Sydney  yesterday. 

After  a 51-day  hearing 
which  started  last  September 
be  found  in  favour  of  the  ARL 
on  all  major  points  of  conten- 
tion and  ordered  the  eight 
breakaway  Super  League 
clubs  to  return  to  the  ARL. 

Rupert  Murdoch's  News 
Corporation,  backer  of  the 
Super  League,  Is  to  appeal 
and  will  consider  Its  options 
over  the  weekend.  But  it 
seems  next  to  impossible  that 
its  competition  in  Australia 
for  10  clubs  will  start  next  Fri- 
day as  planned. 

Mark  O’Brien,  lawyer  for 
the  ARL,  said:  "There  is  no 
way  Super  League  will  get 
under  way.  Murdoch  has 
tried  to  hijack  the  game  and 
failed." 

The  ARL  will  on  Monday 
seek  an  order  to  stop  the 
Super  League  going  ahead 
and  to  prevent  players  who 
broke  their  contracts  from 
playing  in  any  competition 
other  than  the  ARL. 

But  Maurice  Lindsay,  the 
English  game’s  chief  execu- 


tive. insisted:  “The  judgment 
will  not  affect  the  European 
Super  League.  Our  contract 
with  BSkyB  is  also 
unaffected." 

Lindsay  said  he  had  been 
assured  by  Ren  Cowley, 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  News  Corporation,  that  its 
commitment  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  "unshakeable". 

With  considerable  under- 
statement Cowley  admitted 
that  the  judge's  ruling  was  “a 
setback"  but  he  said  News 
Corporation's  “commitment 
to  our  players,  clubs  and  fol- 
lowers Is  unchanged". 

This  whole  messy,  bitter, 
complex  and  damaging  feud 
began  last  year  when  Mur- 
doch. in  an  attempt  to  win  the 
Australian  rugby  league  tele- 
vision rights  from  Kerry 
Packer,  announced  his  plans 
for  a breakaway  Super 
League. 

Court  proceedings  were  ini- 
tiated by  News  Corporation, 
which  claimed  that  agree- 
ments signed  between  the 
ARL  and  the  New  South 
Wales  RL  and  its  20  clubs  in 
November  1994  and  February 
1995  were  invalid. 

The  ARL  counter-sued,  giv- 
ing 29  reasons  why  Super 


League  should  not  start  a 
rival  competition  before  De- 
cember 31  1999  — when  Pack- 
er’s TV  rights  end  — and  Jus- 
tice Burchett  agreed  with  all 
its  major  submissions. 

Whether  the  eight  rebel 
clubs  will  return  to  the  ARL 
remains  to  be  seen.  They  have 
already  held  a meeting  and 
the  indications  are  that  they 
will  risk  flouting  Justice  Bur- 
chett's ruling. 

That  could  leave  many  top- 
class  players  in  limbo  and  it 
is  possible  that  such  outstand- 
ing talents  as  Bradley  Clyde, 
Ricky  Stuart  and  Laurie 
Daley  from  Canberra  Raiders. 
Allan  Langer  and  Steve  Ren- 
ouf  from  Brisbane  Broncos, 
and  the  Englishmen  Denis 
Betts  and  Andy  Platt  of  Auck- 
land Warriors  may  soon  be 
looking  for  English  clubs  to 
play  for  in  the  coming 
months. 

In  the  short  term  that  might 
prove  good  for  the  European 
Super  League.  Long  term,  the 
prospects  are  for  further  dam- 
age. The  ARL,  marginalised 
for  so  long;  is  suddenly  back 
in  a position  of  strength  and 
is  likely  to  be  swilling  with 
money  when  its  damages  are 
paid. 


Bentley  to  face  Leeds  as  appeal 
finds  him  clumsy,  not  malicious 


JOHN  BENTLEY  is  free  to 
play  in  Halifax’s  Chal- 
lenge Cup  quarter-final 
with  Leeds  at  Thrum  Hall 
tomorrow  after  his  appeal 
against  a one-match  sus- 
pension proved  successful 
yesterday,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

The  appeals  committee 
felt  that  Bentley’s  high 
tackle  on  the  Sheffield  Ea- 
gles player  Lynton  Stott 
last  Sunday  was  clumsy 
rather  than  malicious  and 
his  previous  good  record 
was  taken  into  account 
Bentley's  Halifax  col- 
league Mike  Urnaga  had  his 
three-match  suspension 
confirmed  and  he  and  the 
forward  Michael  Jackson, 
who  was  also  suspended  for 
three  matches  but  did  not 
appeal,  will  be  absent 
against  Leeds. 

Kevin  Iro,  the  New  Zea- 
land international  centre, 
who  has  nut  played  since 
tearing  a pectoral  muscle 
against  Bradford  Bulls  in 


December,  returns  to  the 
Leeds  side. 

It  is  Leeds's  only  change 
from  the  team  that  beat 
Warrington  in  the  last 
round,  when  Craig  Innes 
was  in  the  centre:  The  New 
Zealander  has  now  joined 
the  Australian  club  Manly. 

Halifax  and  Leeds  will 
both  have  been  inspired  by 
Wigan’s  early  exit  at  Sal- 
ford a fortnight  ago.  Leeds 
probably  have  most  cause 
to  celebrate,  having  been 
beaten  at  Wembley  by 
Wigan  for  the  past  two 
seasons. 

Leeds’s  half-back  Gra- 
ham Holroyd  said:  “Let’s 
hope  it  is  a case  of  third 
time  lucky.  With  Wigan 
knocked  out  it  has  lifted 
every  club  still  left  in.” 

Halifax  expect  a 7,500 
capacity  crowd  and  Leeds’s 
coach  Dean  Bell  said:  “It  is 
a very  intimidating  atmo- 
sphere. 13m  crowd  are  tight 
on  top  of  you  and  when  it’s 
foil  It  is  worse.” 
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Mewcastiedoubt 

NEWCASTLE’S  meeting  cm 
Monday  is  in  doubt  as 
parts  of  the  course  are 
waterlogged 

James  Hutchinson,  dark  of 
the  course,  said  yesterday 
“The  track  was  not  raceabte 
today  and.  we  need  a drying 
wind.  We  will  inspect  on  Sun- 
day morning. 
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W RWnPfiMaMlr  MB  8,  BKMNta  7 


4*30  OSP8E7  HAND4CAP  Bn  C9/BO 

f (01 15-4  JARAAB (7) (CO) GLeaiS 510-0 

535137  YOUOOMMJoIubui  4-510 


1 S mtaarth  B* 

jPewrO 


835123  WON  BnWRRKBKY  (4B)  (CD)  (BP)  Ultt  B Sanosrs  7-3-8 LIMin) 

32-8132  B0RUAAVI1)(eB)(Bm\0-Selkns856 J D( 


_ 51  & La  Kgs,  7-7  Pneaety  SnmL  Sri  Johayio,  Uytocs  Unite.  51  Cetendna.  51  Sunsfli 
Hartnv.  51  LANBal  MIAMI  Tna 


21.50  HB8JH8UUM  HANDICAP  (Die  B)  la  C9^HO 
1 0-40104  CABCHAMC  KOI  (B)(C)  (p)  TltauBfeM  4-510 

X-  HttTWO  lfTTUIttARLETT(2E){D)PU»tan4-fl-6 

3 Offi-OT  UUC  BAM  US)  J Arnold  552 J 

4 8008-12  IADYB0M3I{B1)  (TO  (PTO  (Jerri  HuMMgriea  4-53 J 

B D8S541  PUS  raWCE(S(3fc«)(D)J  Ejm  5-59 T 

8 (5-2013  8ffllM28PACr<t8]  (BnHPmama  4*51  O 

7 54HC6  PWHCgBWOtf  to  3*8  H Homey  4-50 


B IOOBi-4  ANJOU  08)(CD)jPaaraa  45S 

8 245262  KYHH  (10)  D Murray  Smut.  55a 

7 

8 

9 
10 


104. 

. ABmhnae 
JtLamaA 

JUa7T 


216-C22  C0LBHME  (**)  (CO)  J Bheeltip  551 

005061  HR  nKNUSBCBCfUU  (11)  (CTOS  Do-  58-1 j A Daly  (8)  4 

830157  GUEST  A1UAME  (11)  (C8)  A Woone  4-56 CaMyUnni* 

II03V-  PGEPO Ml (114}JEyie 57-13 NAMmB 


TOP  BOM  TIPS:  Aafen  8,  Jarsak  7,  Va*ea  8 


» 57-10  . 


»(TJ* 


5-1  Voagm  152  Bwrai.  51  Sir  nonat  Baaenam,  Jusab.  7-1  Min.  <Wa  Sbmbtny, 
Cotorte*!,  51  Kymin,  151  Gaeu  AINancs  lOimm 


5.00  HAMER  UNITED  STAKES  71 7X^4) 


CS)t* 


Mttey;  0-4  Lo^keMK.  7-2  PhraEaeneK  52  Cabdane  BBm.  Same  FKt  151  Prints  RWo*.Luae 
SCartaxo-lUaRSm  onam 


3-385  umM  *pamubnb  nekukhi  nlttm  wrua*  in  es^aa 

1 005  (UBTEAN  (Sfi33  R CSlAnan  4-8-0  

•t  42-42D3  HRAHT  (T)  D Coqwe  4-0-0  . — 


08  REAL  (B1)D  Hurray  SmUi  4-0-0 


jlPaUrUIS 


I 304-151  SUPER  BOB  (13)  (C)  (TO  J Eyre  158- 12 JIlrtpAiS 

X 30-034  APOLLO  BBS  (8)  CCTO  (BTO  A Moore  7-94 CAadyNmiaT 

* il2SB5  BANCS  HHGfl 5^  BMtrtt  4-8-8  .VSrtthl 

4 ODHTB  NAB  NHjCOME  (7)  (CTO  Mra  N MOEaslay  553  — M—ll 

Sartm(S)54- 

B 544431  PQMNAN(3iYf  0’Gamaa  3-57 tertOKfanan 

4 

• 42231-  MASK  FLONOI(B8)(C)U  Jahoshn 552 THMnaaS 

7 43130-8  VBIAE  PIDET (7) (CTO  G LnrA 58-2 JUMl(3)l 

TOP  POM  TB4h  Super  Bar*  ^MikneaNry  - 

BaUbg  54  Uart  FhMei’.  S-2  Super  Beaz.  5i  Foranan.51  UM  •WoMra.51  Aooiio  tet  51  vans 
FM.  251  Qan«s  King.  . Tnawi 


2.45  SCOTTSH  RACtHO  CLUB  HAIDtCAP  CHASE  2n«  0,143 


71F7-PSO  BANK  NEW  |44)N  Hinder  IV-12-0  . 


P-42311  IU*  WAV  (88)  (C)  J tfcmrt  JOhnean  7-12-0  . 
irt2-!0DWKE*iRnee(9TO«>tewMna5ii-8  — 
04S3LW  RAINS MWBI(8S) (C) (BF) 0 Notan 511-8 
UD-4HP  SUFPOCHI  (38)  (D)  M<3  5 5M0l  510-3 


1(7) 


TOP  ram  TVSl  HN  «m  8,  ItepU  Haw  7 
Bo«ng;Ei«ns IDs nw.  11-4 RaoMUww. 51  WteaAdoicv. 7-1  Bank vtew.e-iSbopaBH.  s. 


34SO  BMUCM  UENSBBlrr HANDtOAP HUBUBiU  CBM* 


14-2131  TON  BRDDB  (SIR  JHDwd  Joham  51512  _ 
OF 5481  CHANTRY  BEATHPBQCTOCITwidDn  515U  _ 
1-4100  MMHUII  (36)  D MoM  5T511 
OOP-6P4  ai  BNUMK  (10)  0 Moora  5156 
4HB06  OZA (35) H Storey  510-4 
aWB-4  TOPPDMBI  (95)  (D)  F WMaon  5158 


<15-420  HASTBI OFTHB  HOUSE  (81)  MHaraaonS  1510-1 
JS61Q5  MARCO  HAflMFKO  (38)  T Dyer  5156  _ 


TOP  TOM  T1P8S  (Mid  5 Tan  Bm«a7,  In  8 
Battfcv  7-4  Torn  Brtafe.  52  Chanry  Beath,  51  Qrmameo,  7-1  ton.  liens  khfrUKo.  51  Qtemgie. 
Master  Ofl»  House.  251  Tortofnw.  Bran 


3.50  BHHBUMN  HDVKE HANDICAP  IKB8NJ8 4YO ta  C5MT 
1 PW  ELMDOS(*2)M  rtunmond  151D  . 

8 003  BEAU  NATBU7T  (41)  Uba  U INUaan  11-10  

* FOOD  STLVHR  SLEEVE  (42)  M Nenanonl  11-3 

4 18SXI  FBBKHPKDJ&GT  (S)tP)MraSBnatwrrelV6 

5 000  HIT* JUSTICE (11) NTtaMerlHI 

• 0005  TEEM  WARM  (14)  J GOHSa  10-8 

r KB3  vorrACETAirnNBER  (M)  (BF)T  Dyer 


•JtrJDaMaa{7) 


B«*uog:  3-4  Beau  Uatetet  51  ElpMta.  51  Teeuy’n'edEh.  51  Wmifle  Twawgar,  51  EWa  JuaSce.  SUw 
Stew,  WM  FfButii  Project  7 vmn 


4.20  PORTSETDNNABNDIIIIlRDLICDI.3QmsEa.1S4 
1 54032F  CANAAN  WULBY (14) ORubarnoa 511-7 
X 2S2  4UBRAN  (14)  3 DadOs  151V7 

* 2/H)  MAXTOR  BANDY  (STOBUscagoart  51 57 

4 055  PffiSOHNUS  (7T)  Cap)  J Wilson  &-1 1-7  - 

5 0-350  ROYAL  CRNIS0N  (4B)  M Haaanon)  5I1-, 

8 RF/-8SVEMSI0HH  (710)  PM&ntelth  511-7 

7 OPO  TOrre  DREAM  UTOMnSOiwri  51 1-7 
B B584Q5  AIMES1A  (800)  Mrs  S Bradbunw  511-2 

• 536036  IBSS  UUMUNT  CM)  F UurtaBfi  UW 

BaUtofi  2-1  jgbran.  0-4  Pemonlmis.  7-2  Royal  Crtmon.  51  Canaan  Vrtey.  151  Utet  LMipUgK  251 
Uasier  Sanoy,  Amesli.  Inn 


Results 


HAYDOCK 

2- 00  (Ban  IM.):  i.  PURCVALUB,  B Dun- 
wooefy  (52).  32,  On  (tart  (51):  S.  fta 
Bnw  (25 T).  54  lav  All  Clear  11  ran  8. 3. 
(M  W Easiorty]  Ton:  C7.00:  Cl. SO.  C1B0. 
C7JXL  Dual  F:  CSlTO  Trio:  (200.40  CSF: 
C1BJ2.  Trleast  £235.08. 

uo  On  cn»  i,  onmnhal  wolpb,  r 

Oumoody  (6-8  law);  2,  Enrnra  Un  Pw 
(7-2):  a.  ArtAnu*  {251 L 5 ran.  8. 20.  (Cart  T 
Forster)  Tola:  El  aOt  Cl  JO.  n 60.  Dual  F: 
C2.70  CSF:  C4.00.  NR-  Nevada  Sold. 

3- 00  (Bn  HdtaX  1,  VTSB.V,  A UaDuteB 
(4-fi  Mv);  Z,  Solonen'a  Dmoar  (451):  X 
Cataettal  Cfanta  |251L  7 ,pn.  10.  B.  (C 
Egwion)  Two:  £1.70:  Ci.lO.  C12.0CL  Dual  F- 
G42.70.CSF-  £2185. 

SJSO(Sm  4TCIi)i  1.TMEQREV  HONK,  R 
Dun  woody  (2-7  tav);  3.  Lord  Oy*Me  (7-2): 
3,  Dante  Befcy  (351).  4 ran.  6,  ah  tvt  (G 
Richards)  Tow:  Cl. 3a  Dual  F'  CU0.  CSF: 
tlto. 

4JW  (Bm  1.  XA1MT  CBU,  J Lodder 

(2-1),  a.  Bold  Am  1151):  B,  Abkrt  at 
FWnisae  (7-4  lavl.  8 ran.  5.  4.  (F  Jordan) 
Tola-  £2.80;  £1  4a  C&fia  CIBa  Dual  f- 
C18J0.  Trip;  £9.20,  CSF:  C20.7a  Tncaat 
C37  Jl.  FB:  YuVAlM. 

C30  (Sol  CW:  1,  CLARE  HAli,  Ur  M 
Himrti  (7-4  B-tavL  a,  BJtawiv  FarfM 
(1511.  B,  Praf— aor  Um^olr  1151).  T-4 
ll-fav  Country  Tarrognn.  8 ran.  p.  2a  (N 
Twratoo-Davies)  Tour.  £2.70:  Cl.  10.  C3J0. 
C2.fia  Dual  F £17.00.  Trio:  £2540.  CSF- 
CTB.8S.  NR:  Siurmf  star.  WuUnp. 

SJO  (Sm  Hrt*>  1,  DAM  STRAMOCR.  □ 
Gallagher  (52).  2.  Fnm  (25-1);  3,BMb- 
fag  EdflK  (151)  52  h-tav  Sob's  Floy. 
Jift  “ r“>  S-  <C  Brooke)  TON; 
C5S0;  Cl  90.  £7.60,  fa. 00.  Dual  F-  £349.10. 
Trio:  E3B3B0.  CSF:  C13SJ2. 

FLACEPOTs  ClflJO.  MJADPOTl£5J0 

KEHPTON 

’■“CMMStefc  t.DGCSX  YOURSELF, 
U A FllzgeraU  (4-1);  Z,  KrtQlitjtaldua 
*C«  (4-1);  a,  TrauwaM*  (M-1).  T6-Q  tav 
l.11  n-  Thomaon  Jones! 
C1  JD.  ClBO.  G3D0.  Dual  Ft  C9.  m 
Trio:  £32-10.  CSF:  £18.16. 
£20(NlGIIUh)ii,WTTaiCUPj(a, 
R Jortnaon  (52);  S,  qfNN  (51);  *,  Sat 
medem  (20-1).  2-1  lav  Father  Sky.  13  ran. 
3.2*  (DMshoteoniTowC5.liO-.n.40.aOO. 
SM0.  Dual  f:  £17.80  Trio:  E1S&9Q.  CfiF: 
E40J4.  NR  Mr  Copyforce 
ZBO  am  Ch)s  1,  COOL  DAWN,  Mla»  D 

HartfjnB  cr-2)-.  a,T»af*«t*r  (52);  •,**»- 
rtnrtPPjr  (25i ).  8-4  lav  Proud  Sun.  B ran.  6. 
2S.  (R  Alnor)  Tow.  £4.7ft  G2.W.  £1.10.  E2JSL 
Dual  F:  BL30.  Trto>.£2tX4d.CSF:ElLBL 


OBO  (Bn  Clip  1 , SN-VERFOUT  LADi,  14  A 
FHzgenld  UnU  *,  Bwpar  Orartp  (4-1); 

*.  Ibrtrtan  Bart  (151).  4 rw.  4.  26.  (T 
Caeay]  Tow.  El  3a  Dual  F:  0.60.  CSF; 
E2.08 

*LSO  (Bn  «T  UOyN  Ch>  1.  SUPER 
TACTICS,  Mr  P Hsfilay  (51k  9,  Lake  Mta- 
akn  (4-1L  3.  Iler  ■ ■tTha  Pn— 113-2).  7-2 
lav  Southampton.  ■ ii  ran.  7,  A (R  AJner) 
To»:  £870:  El .70,  S220.  EI^L  Dual  F: 
00-80.  Tita  E«m  CSF:  £28.70  Trfcsaat 
Cl  4841. 

4LBO  (*m  IMato  1.CALL  NQUINAMN,  A P 
McCoy  H-7  tav):  a.  Pane*  Lord  (51):  a. 
MoMort  Oaerat  (B51).  12  ran.  20. 15  (P 
NlcnolU)  Tow  E1£tt  ClJO.  n.SO.  G9.0D. 
DuaiF:C440.  TrtaGiBi  .46.  CSF:  £061. 
4LSO  CZm  Ot Z T,  NRCXULS,  C Ltawrtyn 
l51):a,OurS8rabftoiVa(5l]:3aKanflns 
(51  lav):  4,  Ja— au  (251).  IBren.  U.  2*.  11 
(N  Basel oe)  Tow  C14.0Q;  12-20,  £24X1 
Cl  .GO.  £4.70.  Dual  F:  £35.00.  Trio:  OIJO. 
CSF-  CS&43.  THOSE  £200.14. 

JACKPOT;  C?i7X8a.  PULCapQTlWAO. 

OtlADPOT,  £4  JO 

SOUTHWELL 

3.10  (1rt>  1,  MW7tW8WO.  C Scuddor 
B-  ft  2.  Carol  Again  (51);  X Rrtlta 
(S-ij.n-HavHarry'i  Treat  l5nm.8.ahlyi. 
IK  Ugrgen)  TflW  (B30:  E120.  £000.  CODO 
»«l  F:  Cl  020  Trto-  CI4.90.  CSF:  £3084. 
Trlcase  C1S03T. 

2-40  (la  W>  1,  CHINA  CABTLK,  j For- 
(une  (2-1):  2,  Dnnaing  Csvgar  (3-4  lav); 
3,NuaaMrtert(51).gran.  1.4.(FHa8iBm) 
T«e:£2j40;El.4On.l0,Cl.W.DualF-.nJBO 
Trio:  £080  CSF:  £4.77. 

B.IO  (0f>.  lt  STAND  TALL,  Dean 

McKeown  (51 1 la  v):  3,  AtTta  Eraay  (51); 
*,  Bold  ArWgcnt  (51).  S nil.  7.  1.  (C 
Thornton)  TbW  Cl, 70;  Cl  20.  Cl 30  Dual  F; 
C2JXLCSF-C4.72. 

5AO  (TT*  1,  NASHAATi  D UcCntw  (B-1): 
SL  Pin*  RMee  Ud  (S-2  lav);  3,  LorI  tty 
(14-1).  a ran.  6,  i*.  (M  Chapman)  Tow 
£7-30;  E2.00.C1  AO,  E2.70.OuelF-.COSO.CSf 
£28.70  Tricasc  £25122. 

4.10  CM}:  f,  CMUSANO  SAHO,  P 
Roberta  (5»  lav):  Z.  EWnaiE*  (4-1);  a, 
Wdwb  Seal  (10040),  4 ran.  TO.  13.  (4 
Berry)  Tote:  0.40,  Duel  F:  Cl  JO.  CSF:  E3JL 
4L40{1m 4M)l  1,  BACKVHW,  T WUIIarTlG 
(12-lh  5 **t  Meriarty  (51);  5 WttrtW 
(12-1).  7-2  rt-tav  An  Lamp,  MazIHa.  6 ran.  8. 
afi  hd.  (B  UMBlIyn)  Tow  E28JO  £7.10 
CS  JO.  £2.70.  Dual  F:  U5.40.  Trfcr  £22020 
CSF:  CS&J7  Trlcaat  £074.36.  NR:  HostD- 
yanteBey. 

PUCEPOACum  QUADPOTV  £29.10 
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Soccer 


Now  Batty 
moves  to 
Newcastle 


Ion  Ross 


DAVID  BATTY’S  acri- 
monious relation- 
ship with  Blackburn 
Rovers  ended  in  pre- 
dictable divorce  yesterday 

when  he  agreed  to  join  New- 
castle United. 

Barring  a dispute  over  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  the  for- 
mer England  international 
midfielder  will  move  from 
Premiership  champions  to 
Premiership  leaders  in  a £3.73 
million  deal  on  Monday. 

"Davtd  will  receive  a medi- 
cal examination  and  then  dis- 
cuss personal  terms  with  us 
over  die  weekend.”  said  New- 
castle's chief  executive.  Red- 
dle Fletcher. 

Batty's  arrival  on  Tyneside 
will  take  Newcastle's  spend- 
ing to  almost  £25  million  in 
under  a year  and  will  come 
less  than  a month  after  a club- 
record  £6.7  million  was  In- 
vested in  the  Colombian  in- 
ternational striker  Faustlno 
AspriUa. 

Batty’s  departure  from 
Ewood  Park  was  regarded  as 
little  more  than  a formality 
after  an  unpleasant  public 
falling-out  with  his  manager, 
Ray  Harford,  last  month.  But 
Newcastle’s  manager  Kevin 
Keegan  bad  to  raise  his  initial 
£3.5  million  bid  to  get  his 
man. 

“He's  the  type  of  player  we 
have  not  got  here.”  said  Kee- 
gan. "I  have  been  interested 
in  him  for  a long  time  — even 
before  he  was  injured  last  sea- 
son. Now  he  is  back  to  his 
best  and  rm  delighted  he’s 
joining  us.  He  is  another 
string  to  our  bow."  * 
Although  some  Newcastle 
fans  seem  less  than  thrilled 
by  the  deal,  Keegan  brushed 
aside  the  doubts.  “You  want 
to  see  some  of  the  letters  I had 
when  I signed  AspriUa.”  he 


said.  “But  he  answered  them 
In  the  right  way,  and  so  wiH 
Batty." 

The  midfielder  is  some- 
thing of  a talisman.  After 
playing  an  integral  part  In 
Leeds  United’s  championship 
success  of 1992,  he  was  contro- 
versially sold  to  Blackburn 
only  17  mdhtbs  later. 

Despite  sustaining  a seri- 
ous injury  be  made  a belated 
contribution  to  Blackburn's 
Premiership  success  last  sea- 
son, playing  sufficient  games 
to  pick  up  a second  winners' 

medal 

Meanwhile.  Aston  Villa's 
manager  Brian  Little 
returned  to  his  former  club 
Leicester  City  with  cheque- 
book to  hand  yesterday  to 
sign  the  England  Under-2i 
forward  Julian  Joachim  for 
£1.5  million. 

If  Joachim  passes  his  medi- 
cal he  is  Likely  to  line  up 
against  Wimbledon  at  Sel- 
hurst  Par*  this  afternoon. 
“He  will  give  us  extra  compe- 
tition for  places  and  if  he  does 
get  into  the  first  team  it  is  up 
to  him  to  fry  and  stay  there.' 
said  Little. -"He  is  the  right 
age  and  calibre  and  I believe 
he  will  do  well  for  us.” 

Sheffield  United  yesterday 
completed  the  £500,000  sign- 
ing of  the  Scottish  interna- 
tional Andy  Walker  from 
Celtic. 

• Cynthia  Bateman  adds:  De- 
fections continued  from  the 
Football  Association  of  Ire- 
land yesterday,  with  Fin  bar 
Flood,  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  20-man  executive 
council,  following  Sean  Con- 
nolly, chief  executive:  Joe 
McGrath,  national  coaching 


director,  and  Michael  Morris, 
the  accountant  out  of  the 
door. 

The  latest  resignation  fu- 
elled  speculation  that  the  five- 
man  executive  will  soon  face 
a vote  of  no  confidence. 


Vogts  tribute 
to  ‘best  ever9 


Helmut  schoen,  the 
coach  who  master- 
minded West  Ger- 
many's winning  World  Cup 
campaign  in  1974.  died  on 
Thursday  night  aged  80. 

Schoen  was  coach  from  No- 
vember 1964  until  June  1978 
and  his  side  were  World  Cup 
runners-up  to  England  in  1966 
and  losing  semi-finalists  in 
1970  before  their  triumph  four 
years  later.  They  won  the 
European  Championship  in 
1972  and  were  runners-up  in 
1976. 

Berti  Vogts,  the  current 
coach,  said:  "He  saw  only  the 
good  in  players  and  in  people 
in  general  He  did  an  unbe- 
lievable amount  for  the  play- 
ers and.  for  me,  was  the  most 
successful  ever." 

Gordon  Taylor,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Professional  Foot- 
ballers’ Association,  is  to  join 
a Ue&  working  patty  on  the 
future  of  players  In  Europe  in 


the  wake  of  the  Bosnian  judg- 
ment He  will  go  to  Brussels 
next  week  to  discuss  the  play- 
ers' viewpoint  with  European 
Commission  officials. 

The  Football  Association 
yesterday  began  an  inquiry 
into  an  incident  during.  Bir- 
mingham’s Coca-Cola  Cup 
semi-final  first-leg  home  de- 
feat by  Leeds  on  February  ll 
in  which  Leeds’s  Gary  McAl- 
lister was  hit  on  the  head  by  a 
snooker  ball 

Paul  Kirby,  a former  busi- 
ness partner  of  the  England 
coach  Terry  Venables,  was 
sent  to  a doctor  by  a High 
Court  judge  yesterday  and  or- 
dered to  return  with  a note 
about  the  finger  he  sliced  on  a 
box  file  of  court  papers  in  the 
witness  box  on  Thursday. 
Venables  claims  Kirby  owes 
him  E14-L359  for  clearing  the 
debts  of  a failed  pub  company. 


Obituary,  page  18 


Old  Firm  pincer  movement 
on  European  target-men 


Patrick  Glenn 


mflfHILE  Walter  Smith,  the 
W Rangers  manager,  trav- 
elled to  Germany  yesterday  to 
check  on  the  Bayer 
Leverkusen  striker  Ulf 
Kirsten.  Tommy  Burns  of 
Celtic  stayed  at  home  to  try  to 
sign  the  Portuguese  interna- 
tional striker  Jorge  Cadete 
from  Sporting  Lisbon. 

The  pincer  movement  on 
Europe  was  an  indication  of 
the  Old  Firm's  need  for  rein- 
forcements in  a 10-match  run- 
in  to  the  Premier  Division 
championship.  Smith's  inter- 
est in  Kirsten  had  been 
known  since  last  weekend, 
but  Cadete's  arrival  at  Park- 
head  was  unexpected.  The  27- 
year-old  is  said  to  have 
bought  his  own  contract  from 
Sporting  and  is  able,  as  a free 
Agent,  to  negotiate  terms  on 
his  own  behalf. 

He  is  a proven  striker  of  in- 
ternational class,  having 
scored  two  of  the  goals  in  Por- 
tugal’s 5-0  victory  in  Lisbon 


which  ended  Scotland’s  inter- 
est in  the  1994  World  Cup.  He 
also  scored  both  of  Sporting’s 
goals  in  a 2-0  victory  over 
Celtic  in  the  Uefa  Cup  in  1993. 

Cadete  is  unlikely  to  be  in- 
volved in  Celtic's  home  match 
against  Partick  Thistle  this 
afternoon.  With  Rangers  play- 
ing Aberdeen  at  Pittodrie 
tomorrow,  this  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  Burns’s  side  to  share 
the  league  leadership,  at  least 
temporarily.  They  are  three 
points  behind  the  champions, 
but  with  a significantly  infe- 
rior goal  difference. 

Smith's  pursuit  of  Kirsten 
may  not  result  in  a catch  for 
some  time.  The  30-year-old 
striker,  who  earned  49  caps 
for  East  Germany  and  hi& 
picked  up  17  since  unifica- 
tion, is  out  of  contract  at  foe 
end  of  the  season  and  may 
wait  until  then  in  order  to  ne- 
gotiate a better  deal 

Smith  planned  to  watch 
,him  in  the  home  match 
against  Borussia  Moncben- 
gladbacb  last  night  and  fly  to 

Aberdeen  today. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Paul  Merson  (Arsenal), 
whose  inspired  display  at 
Villa  Park  in  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  semi-finals  went  un- 
rewarded. 


A N OTHER 


A UNIQUE  collection  of 
headgear  distinguished 
quick-witted  son  of  Bethnal 
Green’s  formative  years. 
Having  begun  amid  elderly 
red-coats,  he  stalled  along- 
side some  fiery  Percies,  but 
then  blossomed  anew  after 
ranging  further  west  Even- 
tually he  went  into  window 
repairs  but  later  became 
better  known  for  services 
to  wig  and  pen. 


Last  week:  Peter  Larimer 
(Leeds  United,  York  City, 
Taranto  BUzzard,  Leeds 
United). 


Touch  and  go . . . acott  Green  puts  in  some  hard  yards  as  his  team-mates  take  the  opportunity  to  catch  their  bream 

Bolton’s  hat  in  the  ring 


PHOTOGHAPtt  MICHAEL  STEH£ 


WHEN  Unde  Billy 
Bateman,  a keen 
Manchester  City 
supporter,  was  ■ a 
lad  and  Bolton  were  playing 
Manchester  United,  his  older 
brother  Harry  used  to  send 
hi™  down  the  cobbled  tram- 
lined  Manchester  street 
where  they  lived  to  cadge  old 
caps  and  bats  from  neigh- 
bours. Thus  armed,  they 
would  station  themselves 
among  foe  60,000  on  Burnden 
Park’s  terraces  and  hurl  the 
hats  into  the  air  whenever 
Bolton  scored. 

Metaphorically,.  Bolton  sup- 
porters will  be  doing  the  same 
thing  tomorrow  as  Wanderers 
try  to  put  one  over  Manches- 
ter United.  By  the  time  they 
meet,  the  gap  between  United 
and  Newcastle  at  the  top  may 
he  back  to  nine  points,  if 
Kevin  Keegan’s  team  defeat 
Manchester  City  at  Maine 
Road  today. 

“City  generally  do  us  one 
good  turn  a season,”  said 
Alex  Ferguson.  But  if  ‘he 
gains  an  advantage  there,  Bol- 
ton will  be  desperate  to  hand 
it  back  to  Newcastle  on 
Sunday. 

"We  only  hate  United”  is 
one  of  file  favourite  chants  of 
Wanderers  supporters,  who 
were  recently  praised  by  Kee- 
gan as  foe  best  tens  he  had 
come  across  — outside  Tyne- 
side, of  course.  Only  a cynic 
would  dare  suggest  he  had 
tomorrow’s  match  in  mind, 
for  there  is  nothing  Bolton 
tens  would  like  better  than  to 
poop  the  old  enemy’s  party. 

“The  atmosphere  will  be 
electric,"  said  a supporters’ 
spokesman,  Neil  Leonard. 
“But  Hu  not  looking  forward 
to  it  It’s  a hardship.  I work  in 
north  Manchester  and  the 
amount  of  ridicule  I get  be- 
cause we  are  bottom  of  foe 
Premiership  is  cruel.  We 
have  become  a bit  of  a joke, 
which  is  rather  sad. 

A lot  of  nice  people  are 
Manchester  Dhiied  reds  but  I 
come  up  against  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Manchester 
United  Independent  Support- 
ers’ Association  and  they  are 
very  patronising. 

"It  gets  up  my  nose.  But 
this  game  will  be  like  a cup 

final  for  US." 

Should  Bolton  pull  off  the 
coup  — and  their  reputation 
as  a side  who  can  lift  them- 
selves for  special  occasions  is 
second  to  none:  after  last  sea- 
son's League  Cup  final  ap- 
pearance, this  terms’  league 
wins  came  against  Black- 
burn, Arsenal,  Wimbledon 
and  Middlesbrough  — then 
Colin  Todd's  team  win  be  for- 


Searching  for  the  formula . . . the  Burnden  Park  faithful  in  sombre  mood 

Cynthia  Bateman  on  Wanderers1  wish  to  derail  an  old  enemy's 
title  challenge  in  tomorrow’s  version  of  the  Lancashire  cup 


given  for  a season  spent  al- 
most entirety  at  the  bottom  of 
foe  Premiership  table. 

“We  have  suffered  a lot  we 
really  have,”  said  Leonard,  a 
51-year-old  debt-collector.  He 
has  been  watching  Bolton  for 
40  years;  since  foe  days  when 
steam  locomotives,  suddenly 
finding  shunting  work  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  huffed 
and  puffed  along  the  line 
above  the  back  of  the  ground 
and  people  hung  out  of  pas- 
senger trains  waving  and 
shouting  at  this  exotic  halt  on 
an  otherwise  mundane 
journey.  ' 

“We  are  hardy  souls,"  said 
Leonard.  “And  we  take  the 
good  with  the  bad..  Some  of 
the  games  have  been  so  bad 
this  season,  the  best  enter- 
tainment Hai-**  been  the  guy  in 
the  Lofty  foe  Lion  suit"  — a 
Disney-type  character  mod- 
elled on  Nat  Lafthouse’s  Lion 
of  Vienna  legend. 

Alan  Roshtan.  the  mayor 
and  a Wanderers  supporter 
for  St  of  his  61  years,  said:  UI 
think  most  people  would 
rather  we  were  in  the  Pre- 
miership. We  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  teams  this  sea- 
son we  would  n ever  have  had 
the  chance  to  see  otherwise, 
and  I don’t  think  we  would 
have  been  building  a new  sta- 
dium, which  will  create  3,000 
new  jobs,  if  we  bad  not  been 
in  foe  Premiership. 


TEAM  SHEET 


Bfacfclmru  v Liverpool 

Hovan  recall  Ota  wingar  Stuart  TOptay- 
afior  an  tnWe  injury  bvt  *rfll  bo  wUwut  ft# 
mkffletoar  Lots  BaMnwt.  who  baa  * eaB 
problem,  and  fte  sorHur  Mika  Hawaii,  who 
starts  iawmUi  raperotaft.  Tbn  Shar- 
wod  and  Chris  Cotam*n  ara  mating  hjo- 
rtaa  but  ahouid  play.  Liverpool  aiming  to 
asiwid  ft air  uAfeeaian  run  to  W painaa. 
kaap  fte  aide  dial  atraned  to  a <-0  Fa  Cup 
taurtfwaond  win  at  Shreanbwy  last  week- 
end. wMaf)  means  that  Hail  Ruddodf  and 
Ian  Rush  stay  on  the  bench. 

Cowntry  » —ddtoa trough 

Coventry*  near  arrival*  Uaia  Dabh.  the 
Cl  .5  ralllton  Mender  tram  Birmingham 
and  Eon  Jess.  ore  O.T  mHUon  mMOetder 
from  Aberdeen,  make  (hair  debuts  but 
Brian  Borrows  and  Paid  William*  MU  be 
iMasfeie  horn  the  reamuard  as  they  eonv- 
plata  two- match  bane.  MUdleatraugh. 
daeparaia  » avoid  a ntnto  succaeatoe  Pi» 
imartoUp  defeat  tandd  elm  thetr  SSyeer- 
o*d  mtaara  manager  VW  Aretareon  Me 
first  havocs  of  die  aeoaon  as  (he  teend- 
ece  Mgel  Pearson,  Chris  Morris  and  Craig 
Lktdfe  are  suspended,  tub  mtdSaldar  Rotv 


toe  Mwtoe  Is  in  (be  squad  after  SI 
matches  out  with  a knee  injury.  , 

Everton  yNsRm  For*** 

Evertant  premising  defender.  Jonn  O'Con- 
nor makes  Ida  home  debut  after  nuridng 
Ryan  Olga  on  Wednesday,  and  hla  tallow 
youth  product  Tory  Oram  hangs  on  to  Ids 
midfield  ptacs.  The  nkfftatoer  Joe  Partuiv 
son  and  fte  stf&sr  Duncan  Ferguson  taco 
fitness  lasts,  and  Barry  Horae  and  Andan 
Urppar  an  banned.  Forest,  denied  the 
cervices  el  Stuart  Pearce  (aalft  tar  s 
■arena  game,  may  hand  the  irddftaidar 
Chris  Alter,  on  loan  Sam  Oxford,  an  fan- 
medial*  debut  * tan  Woan  tails  to  recover 
from  a hamstring  Brain., 

Manchester  Cl«y  v Newcastle 

The  versatile  defender  Sad  HUey,  who 
played  under  City's  manager  Alan  Ball  at 
Exatar  and  has  been  signed  on  loan  from 
Btrmlngbare,  is  flat  to  eoree  In  tor  Michael 
PfunBaek.  who  along  won  he  raWtotder 
Garry  Plltaretl  ta  suspended.  Newcastle, 
staling  to  bounce  back  tram  thek  2-0 
reverse  at  West  Ham.  wfl  Hnk  Q*v«  Qin- 
ola  wiili  Fauatho  Aaprflta  W fte  tost  time 


**rra veiling  around  to  other 
stadiums  in  the  Premiership, 
you  began  to  realise  that 
Burnden  is  100  years  old  and 
that  unless  we  move  forward 
we  can’t  compete." 

Gordon  Sharrock,  who  has 
covered  Wanderers  for  the 
Bolton  Evening  News  for  17 
years*  agreed.  “Even,  if  we  go 
down,  people  will  think  IT  we 
win  this  game  we  have  won 
tile  cup  final. 

“There  has  been  a sense  of 
resignation  for  some  time, 
but  while  It  is  still  mathemat- 
ically possible  for  Bolton 
to  stay  up  people  will  take 
a crumb  of  comfort  from 
that 

“But  on  the  whole  the  feel- 
ing in  the  town  is  that  they 
are  enjoying  the  Premiership 
even  If  they  are  bottom.  They 
are  enjoying  being  in  the 
company  of  the  Newcastles 
and  the  Llverpools.  and 
people  are  hoping  they  might 
take  one  or  two  scalps  before 
the  end  of  the  season." 

Sharrock.  who  had  semi 
Wanderers  drop  from  the  old 
First  Division  down  to  the 
Fourth,  watched  their  revival 
during  Bruce  Bloch's  three 
seasons.  Apart  from  getting 
results,  Rioch  somehow  fitted 
nicety  with  foe-psyche  of  Bol- 
ton people.  His  hard- work,  no- 
nonsense,  short-back-and- 
sides  approach  matched  their 
own ■ work  ethic,  and  there 


os  Gw  French  winger  has  awnpMKf  « 
mrao-tTMfcft  baiuBut  Gw  mldHtiMar  PBterf 
Lab  mioses  a second  much  wtti  a groin 

tajury. 

Southampton  v Cliulavw 

Barry  Vsntaon  Is  doubtful,  draft*  recov- 
ering Irani  a hanwtring  .strata  whieti  Ime 
leapt  Mb*  out  to  Sotata*  lata  gamaa  Ho 

damaged  Ms  bask  In  training  this  week 
and  tacos  a tala  tiftesa  teat  alongside  Gw 
fhvbtt  dafandar  Kao  itonfcou  Tlw  transfer* 
ttatad  midlMdor  Tommy  Wlddrington  b 
standing  by  to  .deputise  again,  and  Wo 
udnfii cr  Marie  VraUars  la  arefiaMa  attar* 
taigh  Injury.  Tta  Londonera  hare  ft* 
■trier  Mark  Hughes  hock  aRtr  a INo- 
malch  auapaMfen  but  Gw  dtaendur  Frank 
Sinclair  starts  a two-mob*  bon.  atom 
HoddW  may  leap  faith  wtth  the  veteran 
mfdfitoder  Nigel  Spaceman. 


were  other  touches  that  en- 
deared him  to  them. 

On  one  bitterly  cold  day  as 
the  punters  queued  for  tickets 
for  a cup  tie,  Rioch  sent  out 
his  apprentices  ‘with  giant 
pots  of  tea  to  serve  up  mugs  of 
the  steaming  brew  to 


Tottenham  v Sheffield  Wad 

Ttw»  Spurs  mUfieWar  David  Ho  mulls,  on 
too  b*nch  tor  Monday’s  abandoned  W 
Cup  fftMoiuid  tta  at  Nottingham  Forest. - 
may  mate  tile  Orel  appearing*  staca  dam- 
aging kriea  Itgamanis  before  On  Mine*. 


Bruce  Rioch  stayed 
we  would  have  been  able  to 
attract  better  players,”  in- 
sisted Leonard.  “There  was  a 
terriScspirit  at  the  clab  then. 
He  ran  ft  like  a femfly.  If  you 
kicked  one  they  all  winced.” 

Todd,  the  survivor  as  man- 
ager of  the  former  partner- 
ship with  Roy  McFarland,  is 
adamant  that  that,  spirit  Still 
exists.  .“But  we  knew  it  wasn’t 
going  to  be  easy,  and  we 
hoped  that  if  we  could  just 
consolidate  our  position  in 
the  Premiership  it  would 
stand  us  in-  good  stead  in 
years  to  come.  1 most  confess 
f thought  we  would  dp  a lot 
better  than  this  in  terms  of 
points. 

“From  foe  players’  point  of 

view  ! think  they  thought  that 

they  had  a good  cup  tun  last 
season  and  had  shown  they 
could  beat  Premier  League 
sides  and  so  they  could  do  it 
again  in  the  Premiership.  Bat 
it  doesn't  work  like  that 
• Th  tiie  FA  Cup  foe  under- 
dogs will  always  come  good 
somewhere  along  foe  tine,  but 
in  foe  Premiership  circrxnv 


Irfta  Sol  ConpboB  awttehfap  ta  rlghHmdl 
to  Mow  ot  Dean  Austin,  who  tea  iwG  ew«r; 
lag*  surgery.  Tt»  winger  Andy  Staton. 
cujKtadMli»CllyG««*ftretsra»tac* 

bit  former-  dufe.  Tte  goaDwapar  Orta 
woods  red  ttetaatong  scorer  Osvtd  H Irst 
may  ream  tar  Wa*w*to*»  Jtetmaaper 
OavM  Pleat  conaMare  a ruboftle  for 
tte  trip  to  Mb  terror  dub.  Woods  ha* 
kmt  oat  to  Karin  RsotoMn  tor  tore* 
gam**  and  Him  flwnwrtogHws  (Mssao 
two  motohra 

West  Ham  vJbwenM  ■ 


stances  begin  to  catch  up  with 
you  and  then  it’s  hard  to  keep 
your  heads  above  water. 

. Todd  believes  Bolton  need  a 
mirad*  to  stay  up,  and.tbere 
are  those  who  believe  be  and 
McFarland  were  handed  an 
impossible  task  from  the 
start 

"It  was  already  halfway 
through  the  close  season 
when  Brace  left,”  explained 


to  beptea  mat— v — — - — — 

Stow  Bale  wrin  rrarer  from  a tamanog 

ay  Mtaloeti'ln  Wednesday's  2-0  de- 
ol  Neweatota  «ff  Gte  London**  SUM 
■ sixth  ouceaestaa  Pramtorehip-uHn. 
Arsenal  win  be  without  their  loosing 
rarer  tan  WrtgW  (tamstrftSl.  Jo ito  (ton- 
eon  or  Paul  DtakovAremoaOlktoy jo  s«w- 

tu»  and  DwtoPtatt  to  •«  kir  WsBret  atari 

In  sbtgarnaa. . _ • - - • . 

VnmbfadoR 

Tbs  transtor-Ustcd  nriSflatSar  VUinle 


Sharrock.  ‘The  new  joint- 
management  team,  which 
was  a flawed^  concept  anyway, 
were  picking  up  the  pieces 
less  than  a monfo  before  the 
players  were  due  back  for  pre- 
season  training. 

“Lots  of  free-tran^br  play- 
ers they  might  have  wanted 
had  been  snapped  up  by  then, 
and  some  cf  foe  older  players 
they  coaid  perhaps  have  got  a 
couple  of  years  out  of  had 
gone  elsewhere. 

“Roy  McFarland  was 
alarmed  at  how  few  players 
there  were  in  the  squad.  He 
only  bad  21,  of  which  two 
were  long-term  injuries  and 
two  were  goalkeepers.  And 
the  fixture  list  didn’t  give  Bol- 
ton much  of  a chance.’ 

New  signings  did  little  to  al- 
leviate foe  criticism  that  Bol- 
ton would  not  have  lost  Jason 
McAteer  to  Liverpodif  Rioch 
had  stayed.  The  arrival  of  the 
successful  £1.5  million  Ser- 
bian Sasa  Cnrcic  only  added 
to  the  sense  of  frustration  at 
what  might  have  been  had 
McAteer  stayed  to  play  with 

him  * . 

“The  overall  result  is  that 
we  are  Ml  with  a feeling  that 
we  have  enjoyed  the  Premier- 
ship but  ft  is  a bit  of  an  anti- 
climax and  it  seems  to  have 
gone  so  quickly.  You  blink 
and  say,  "Well,  that  was  the 
Premiership'."  said  Sharrock. 

His  real  fear  is  that  if  the 
miracle  does  not  happen,  Bol- 
ton's new-found  support  — 
they  have  gained  10,000  sear 
son  ticket  holders  in  the  past 
two  seasons,  helping  gates  to 
an  average  of  17,000  — will 
disappear.  “People  want  to 
watch  a winning  side.  I don’t 
want  to  be  a prophet  c£  doom 
but  £ wonder  how  many  will 
stay  if  we  go  down." 

Leonard,  like  afi  Bolton 
supporters,  ts  resilient  *T 
don’t  share  this  view  that  it 
doesn’t  matter  .what  happens 
so  long  as  we  beat  Manches- 
ter United. 

“Football  is  big  business 
now  and  we  have  got  to  stay 
up-  We  have  given  away  too 
many  late  goals.  If  pmoe 

lasted  80  minutes  ws  would  be 
in  the  top  six.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  go  down,  let’s  go  out 
with,  a bang." 


maW**-  may  wta  a 
*^  jQ?  nywgtaq  to  saw 

So  *•»  *Wt 

^SSL^.  T?*  tendon  m- 

Juw  vMW*  Own  Btadnreu  may  noire  ■ 
o»  fte  saaeanar the  back. 
•WWteft  «ta  «i|>*rirawl  Anftr  Puree 
owywafl  gat  tfto  nod  alwaa  at twn.JuUan 
JMChtol  Vine's  JU  mini*,  togntog  ^ 


(hansbing)  ratad  out 

TOMORROW 
Bolton,  v 


anti  Ian  Taylor 


United 

tub  Mandsr  Alan  Stubbs  has  shaken  o« 

mi  aahla  fetiury  am  may  coma  in  tor  Shmui 
Oatomjm  in  (M  only  changa  10  tha  Baton 

dde  tiiaf  won  4~t  a Mkweobrougn  iaai 

"*■  Utatod  ore  Ehaty  toretaSTtiw  too! 

y_«W  ■*"“»  * 3-0  iwo-re*  w* 

^ 1 clow  «n  in. 

Mam*  ihrecaitta.  wnicti  mount 
Gwaogtemt Mrtn*  dory  Na*Wa on  tlw 
oonen. 


Swans 

begin 

bulk 

buying 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 

ON  ONE  level,  Thurs- 
day's managerial 
changes  are  attempts 
to  turn  back  tite  dock;  Gra- 
ham Taylor's  re vendon  to 
fhe  yellow,  red  and  Mack 

brick  road:  Swansea  totog 

to  recapture  thefr  great 
days  under  John  Toshacs 
through  another  Anfleld 
old  boy.  Jan  Molby- 
On  another  level  the  ap- 
pointments represent  _a 
healthy  step  forward,  with 
not  only  Luther  Blissettbe- 
comlng  one  of  the  few 
blacks  to  get  a coaching  job 
but  Molby  one  of  the  few 
foreigners  to  do  likewise. 

However,  both  announce- 
ments also  prove  that  noth- 
ing changes.  For  football 
people  continue  unerringly 
to  choose  the  right  word  at 
the  wrong  time.  For  of  all 
the  nan-horticultural  refer- 
ences Elton  John  might 
have  used  in  urging  an  end 
to  Taylor's  turnip  tag;  what 
did  he  choose?  “It  needs  to 
be  buried.'’ 

Amfl  perhaps  the  tradi- 
tionally rotund  Molby 
would  like  to  rephrase  his 
assertion  that  “I  can  make 
a blgger  impact  on  the  field 
than  I can  in  tfae  office”. 

VHREE  men  called 
I Cocker  have  had  top-10 
hits.  Can  you  name  them? 

(Answer  below). 

ONE  BAS  to  worry  about 
our  children’s  educa- 
tion. Not  because  of  felling 
school  standards  or  the  in- 
fluence of  video  games  but 
because  of  No.  519  in  the 
Merlin  Collection  of  foot- 
ball stickers.  ’’Did  yon 
know,"  it  asks,  “that  tan 
Rush  celebrated  his  600th 
league  appearance  tor  Liv- 
erpool by  scoring  a hat- 
trick  against  Blackburn  in 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup?*’  (Spot- 
ted by  Iain  Woods  of  Sutton 
Coldfield). 

APPARENTLY  Joe  Mer- 
cer sort  bis  teams  out 
with  tiie  adage:  “The  grass 
is  green,  . the  paint  is  fresh, 
now  go  oat  there  and  play.” 
Brian  Slough  of  Kettering 
wonders  tf,  given  the  recent 
drug  scandals,  it  should 
now  read:  “The  grass  Is 
fresh,  the  paint  is 
green . ...”  - - 

FORGET  pay-per-view.  In 
Newcastle  they  have 
pint-per-view.  Publicans 
are  cashing  in  on  a TV  loop- 
hole which  allows  them  to 
tune  in  to  live  Premiership 
games  broadcast  by  a Nor- 
wegian satellite  station. 

The  pubs  have  bought 
special  dishes  and  show 
matches  with  the  sound 
turned  down  and  a local 
radio  commentary  playing 
instead.  For  Newcastle's 
recent  game  with  Middles- 
brough, the  Old  George  in 
Cloth  Market  was  so  toll 
the  landlord  rigged  up  a 
second  TV  In  the  cax;-park 
where  150  fans  stood 
watching  in  the  rain. 

Peter  Robinson,  whoruns 
the  shop  that  sells  the 
Special  dishes,  even  says: 
“We  had  a recent  gafee  on 
in  the  shop  window 
about  100. people 
from  .the  pavement.’ 

SOME  spooky  thir 
have  been  going  onl«. 
Brentford.  Their  yonig 
midfielder  Marcos  Be 
bought  a mirror  for  ! 
mum  at  Christinas,  slipj 
carrying  it  through  t|e 
door,  dropped  it  on  tie 
floor,  fell  on  the  brol 
glass  and  required 
stitches  in  a neck  wound.1 
His  seven  years  of 
took  have  already  bt 
The  other  week  on  the  _ 
to  Carlisle  he  was  baying] 
cup  of  tea  for  the  club  j 
sio  when  he  spilled  scale 
water  over  his  foot.  ' 
Saturday  he  required 
stitches  in  a leg  wo 
picked  up  in  the  g« 
against  Bristol  City. 

And  it  was  that  game 
which  kicked  off  anothet 
supernatural  sequence.  Tin 
match  began  15  m* — j~ 
fcte  because  of  a uuuio 
scare.  Brentford  then  went 
1-0  up,  2-1  down  and  drew 
2-2. 

Four  days  later  Brentford 
were  at  Swindon.  The  kick- 
off was  again  delayed  by  is 
teinutw,  because  of  flood- 
Ught  failure.  Brentford 
then  went  l-o  up,  2-1  down 
and,  yes,  drew  2-2- 


ANCHESTER  City 
.^^jesent  that  Barings 
of  bad  tidings,  and  Cttyfen, 

fSSS  ^eso?  a selection 
from  the  club’s  leteure- 
wear  range  to  his  jail-cell 
® Singapore.  Perhaps  they 
should  have  added  the 
wanna*  “Football  teams; 
hke  investments,  can  go 
down  as  well  as  up."  80 
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As  Mike  Atherton’s 
star  has  dwindled 
since  Christmas 
HansieCronje’s  has 
risen.  Tomorrow 
they  meet  again, 
in  the  World  Cup 


Athletics 


Toss  and  turn  of  fortune . . . Atherton  and  Cronje 


Mike  Sefvey 
reports  from 
Rawalpindi 


England’s  talisman 
loses  his  touch 

ALTHOUGH  it  would  l ning5  in  Test  match  history,  j part-time  team  in  their  firsi 
be  hard  to  tell  hum  is  in  worryingly  bad  form.  big  competition  chasing  28t 
Mike  Atherton's  de-  It  is  not  a recent  streak,  for  against  one  bowler  with  mon 
meanour.  which  since  he  made  85  to  provide  than  100  Test  wickets  and  an 


Although  it  would 

be  hard  to  tell  from 
Mike  Atherton's  de 
meanour.  which 
gives  away  about  as  much  as 
a United  supporter  on  a City 
flag  day,  the  England  captain 
must  have  cause  for  concern. 

Collectively  his  side  are 
playing  the  sort  of  ram- 
shackle cricket  that  charac- 
terised their  last  few  weeks  in 
South  Africa;  it  has  led  to  one 
disastrous  defeat  against  New 
Zealand  and  a brace  of  com- 
prehensive but  inauspicious 
wins  against  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  Holland.  The 
odds  on  them  winning  the 
World  Cup  — 8-1  before  the 
tournament  — are  lengthen- 
ing by  the  day. 

On  an  individual  basis  the 
man  who  is  the  backbone  of 
the  England  innings  in  one- 
day  cricket  and  not  three 
months  ago  at  The  Wanderers 
played  one  of  the  great  in- 


nings in  Test  match  history, 
is  in  worryingly  bad  form. 

It  is  not  a recent  streak,  for 
since  he  made  85  to  provide 
the  foundation  of  the  team's 
win  in  Bloemfontein  — their 
only  one  in  the  seven-match 
series  against  South  Africa  — 
seven  innings  have  brought 
only  71  runs. 

Then  there  is  his  captaincy. 
On  Thursday  afternoon,  with 
the  opposition’s  innings  little 
more  than  four  overs  old.  the 
new  ball  swinging  away 
nicely  for  Dominic  Cork  and 
Phil  De  Freitas  and  one  wicket 
already  in  the  bag.  be  lost  the 
plot  removing  his  slip  field- 
ers on  the  strength,  it  seemed, 
of  a boundary  edged  along  the 
ground  through  the  slips,  an- 
other through  midwicket  and 
a third  glanced  to  fine  leg. 

Had  this  been  Australia, 
chasing  200  to  win.  then  he 
might  have  had  cause  for  con- 
cern. But  this  was  Holland,  a 


Pakistan  put  faith  in  psychiatrist 

PAKISTAN,  who  play  j erate  bow  to  win.  It  is  a pro- 
tbeir  opening  World  cess  of  mentaUy  fine-tuning 


r their  opening  World 
Cup  game  against  United 
Arab  Emirates  in  Gojaran- 
wala  today,  have  employed 
a professional  psychiatrist 
to  help  their  players  win 
the  World  Cup. 

Intikbab  Alan,  Paki- 
stan's manager,  said  that 
Nazir;  Aziz  is  used  to  “reit- 


erate how  to  win.  It  is  a pro- 
cess of  mentally  fine-tuning 
them.  It  is  all  about  how  to 
relax  during  a match,  bow 
to  concentrate  and  about 
self-belief." 

• Calcutta's  Eden  Gardens 
will  host  one  of  the  World 
Cup  semi-finals,  after  a row 
over  crowd  safety  was 
resolved  yesterday. 


j part-time  team  in  their  first 
big  competition  chasing  280 
against  one  bowler  with  more 
than  100  Test  wickets  and  an- 
other who  could  end  up  with 
300. 

It  was  a mistake,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  net  effect  on  the 
bowling,  which  was  to  make 
them  bowl  too  straight  and 
partly  because  of  the  negative 
message  it  sent  out:  of  course 
we  know  we  can  beat  these 
guys  but  better  to  be  safe,  eh? 
It  may  have  been  pragmatic 
but  pragmatism  never  won  a 
World  Cup. 

-Outwardly  Atherton  is  not 
the  least  bit  concerned.  He 
said  after  the  Holland  game 
that  he  did  not  feel  under 
pressure  at  any  stage  and  was 
not  worried  about  his  lack  of 
runs.  “My  turn  will  came"  is 
his  mantra. . He  has  always 
taken  a fatalistic  practical  ap- 
proach to  his  run-scoring,  be- 
lieving himself  neither  to  be 
in  form  nor  oat  of  it  at  any 
given  time. 

But  one  wanders,  if  this  ap- 
proach is  Atherton’s  way  of 
coping  with  the  failures  that 
can  hit  any  sportsman,  what 
effect  does  it  have  on  the  rest 
of  the  team? 

In  each  of  the  past  two  cal- 
endar years  he  has  exceeded 
1,000  runs,  and  such  is  his 
status  that  he  has  become  al- 
most a talismanic  figure.  If 
Atherton  gets  runs,  the  side 
may  not  win  but  they  do  not 
lose.  If  the  captain  fails. 
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No  worries . . . Atherton  is  *not  concerned’  by  his  loss  of  form  but  it  is  affecting  bis  captaincy  and  the  team  frank  baron 


though,  the  team  subcon- 
sciously seem  to  wonder  how 
they  can  succeed. 

In  the  one-day  games, 
where  Graeme  Hick  is  very 
much  the  key  player,  failure 
by  Atherton  is  less  signifi- 
cant Yet  his  mood  — never, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  upbeat 
for  the  hurly-burly  of  the  lim- 
ited-overs game,  despite  the 
need  for  a cool  head  — and 
the  way  it  translates  to  the 
players  has  a debilitating  ef- . 
feet  on  the  spirit 

England  and  Atherton  will 1 
need  to  be  at  the  peak  of  their 
game  tomorrow  when  they 
renew  acquaintance  with 
South  Africa,  their  sternest 
test  of  the  tournament  yet 
Hansie  Cronje,  whose  batting 
form  has  flourished  as  Ather- 
ton’s has  diminished,  has  seen 


his  side  burgeoning  as  a result, 
playing  with  supreme'  confi- 
dence. well-drilled'  bowling, 
fielding  that  at  times  defies  be- 
lief. and  always  a game  plan. 

Although  England  have  all 
but  qualified  far  the  quarter- 
finals.  Raymond  Illingworth 
recognises  the  size  of  the  task 
that  confronts  them  and  the  , 
need  to  win  their  final  two 
group  matches  to  restore  the 
winning  habit 

“They  are  the  form  team  at 
present  and  a win  would  be 
very  pleasant"  he  said.  "But 
we  should  have  won  four  of 
those  games  over  there.  We 
were  very  stupid.  Probably 
we  experimented  too  much, 
for  they  set  out  to  win  the 
series  first  and  we  switched 
things  around.  In  fact  we 
didn’t  learn  a great  deal  from 


it  and  really  should  have 
played  our  best  side  for  the 
first  four  games.” 

Quite  what  that  is  remains 
unclear.  England  appear  no 
closer  to  a settled  plan  than 
they  were  a month  ago. 

Who.  for  example,  should 
open  the  batting?  In  the  last 
two  ganies  Atherton,  whose  i 
value  to  England  is  in  batting 
through  the  innings,  has 
taken  the  middle  order;  open- 
ing, particularly  when  chas- 
ing a small  total  against  the 
UAE.  might  have  been  in  his 
and  his  side’s  interest  in  view 
of  the  strength  of  the  South 
Africa  seam  attack. 

Illingworth  concedes  as 
much:  "Any  out-of-form  bats- 
man needs  to  play  an  innings 
to  get  himself  going  again. 
The  South  Africans  squared 


him  up  a bit  and  he’s  vulnera- 
ble around  off  stump." 

Alec  Stewart  is  also  going 
through  a dreadful  period  and 
may  easily  lose  his  place  to 
Robin  Smith,  who  is  champ- 
ing at  the  bit  after  injury. 

South  Africa,  meanwhile, 
have  only  an  injury  to 
Andrew  Hudson  to  concern 
them.  Their  bowling  should 
be  at  full  strength  on  a pitch 
which,  unlike  that  in  Pesha- 
war. seemed  to  have  more 
pace  than  the  Pakistan  norm. 

The  biggest  debate  for  them 
will  centre  on  whether  Paul 
Adams  or  Pat  Symcos  takes 
the  spinner’s  role.  Adams,  say 
the  South  Africans,  will  play 
sooner  rather  than  later. 
Bearing  in  mind  Iasi  winter. 
th3t  probably  means 
tomorrow. 


Stephen  Bierfey 

THE  pressure  on  young 
athletes,  be  it  from 
parents,  schools  or 
coaches,  is  immense.  Many, 
at  the  first  hint  of  adver- 
sity. turn  their  backs  on  the 
sport  and  never  return:  a 
few  nurture  an  abiding  be- 
lief that  a resurrection  is 
possible. 

One  such  is  Britain's 
Vicky  Stern,  who  will  hr.1 
running  against  France 
this  afternoon  in  Glasgow 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  27. 

Stern,  nee  Quinn,  has 
been  out  of  the  sport  for 
more  than  a decade,  during 
which  time  she  qualified  ns 
a nurse,  married  a doctor 
and  produced  twin  boys. 

Now  she  is  hack  with  a 
chance  of  representing 

Britain  in  the  European  In- 
door Championships  in 
Stockholm  next  month  and 
perhaps  gaining  an  Olym- 
pic place.  She  returned  Iasi 
year,  winning  the  Midland 
800  metres  title,  and  then 
recently  captured  the  AAA 
indoor  title. 

Stern,  at  15.  was  told  she 
should  take  a year  off  be- 
cause of  her  injury  prob- 
lems and  she  simply  drifted 
away.  “When,  because  of 
injury.  I stopped  winning 
races  as  a teenager,  then 
my  life  ended." 

Kelly  Holmes,  one  of  Brit- 
ain's main  medal  hopes  in 
Atlanta  (his  summer,  was 
similarly  lost  to  the  sport, 
although  not  for  its  long. 
Stern  has  gained  motiva- 
tion from  this. 

“I  looked  back  at  the  girls 
I was  running  against  when 
I was  14  and  none  of  them 
is  competing  now.  After  I 
had  my  children  I realised 
it  was  now  or  never,  and 
Kelly's  success  has  been  a 
tremendous  inspiration.” 
Two  weeks  ago  Stern  was 
made  pacemaker  when  Mo- 
zambique’s Maria  Mu  tola 
set  a world  1,000m  indoor 
best  at  Birmingham. 
Stern's  running  was  spot 
on.  Today  she  faces  strong 
opposition  from  Patricia 
Djate. 

One  race  can  make  all  the 
difference  to  a young  ath- 
lete's career,  and  Scot- 
land's Alison  Curbisiiley  is 
still  revelling  in  the  third 
place  she  gained  behind  her 
fellow  Scot  Melanie  Neef 
and  the  Olympic  champion 
Sally  Gunnell  in  the  AAA 
400m  flat  in  Birmingham. 

“I'm  still  up  in  the  clouds 
and  have  been  training  off 
the  back  of  that  race.”  said 
Curbishley,  who  today  will 
partner  Gunnell.  Curbish- 
ley. aged  19,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a potential  suc- 
cessor to  Gunnell  in  the 
400m  hurdles  but  she  too 
has  been  plagued  by  injury' 
over  the  past  18  months. 

Gunnell  will  see  today's 
race  as  another  building 
block  towards  defending 
her  Olympic  title.  As  for 
Curbishley.  Atlanta  is  but  a 
dream:  “To  get  there  would 
be  unbelievable."  Stern 
would  echo  that. 


Ice  Hockey 


Hockey 


Motor  Racing 


Badminton 


Cliibs  start 
new  league 


Vie  Batehelder 

CLUBS  outside  the  Super- 
league have  formed  a 
Brltsh  National  Ice  Hockey 
League.  Although  it  does  not 
seel,  to  promote  itself  as  a 
rivd  to  the  Superleague,  the 
BN.HL  spokesman,  the 
Sloigh  Jets’  general  manager 
Gav  Stefan,  yesterday 
clamed  it  would  “mirror" 
whit  is  intended  to  be  a fully 
pnfessional  league  planned 
fotSeptember. 

The  new  BNIHL  will  come 
clue  to  what  they  [the  Super- 
legue]  are  doing  but  on  a 
snaller  level."  he  said. 

ji d by  the  Durham  Wasps, 
wio  are  owned  by  Sir  John 
Hill,  plus  the  Sheffield  Steel- 
es  and  the  Manchester 
Sorm,  seven  of  the  current 
p-itish  League’s  24  clubs  are 
blieved  to  be  committed  to 
te  Superleague.  Nottingham 
ml  Fife  are  thought  likely  to 
f-Uow.  with  the  intentions  of 
Be  Newcastle  Warriors  in 
oubt:  all  three  were  at 
‘hursday’s  meeting. 

The  British  Ice  Hockey 
.ssociation’s  policy  of  allow- 
ing both  leagues  the  right  to 
dmmister  their  day-to-day 
drains  is  seen  as  an  Impor- 
ant  step  forward. 

"We  are  now  in  a position 
riien?  we  control  our  own 
lesttny,"  said  Stefan.  "The 
BNIHL  must  prove  to  the  pub- 
lic and  sponsors  that  we  have 
our  act  together,  know  which 
way  we  are  going,  can  run  the 
show  in  a very  professional 
manner  and  not  make  the 
mistakes  that  maybe  have 
happened  in  the  past" 

• Sir  John  Hall’s  planning 
application  for  an  indoor 
arena  behind  St  James’  Park, 
intended  as  a home  for  the 
Durham  Wasps,  was  yester- 
day rejected  by  Newcastle 
City  Council. 


Big  guns  face 
major  test 

Pat  Rowley 

CANNOCK’S  Rob  Crutch- 
ley  and  Guildford’s  Ian 
Jennings,  the  season’s  lead- 
ing scorers  in  the  league  with 
24  and  18  goals  respectively, 
face  its  top  two  goalkeepers, 
Simon  Mason  of  Reading  and 
David  Luckes  of  East  Grin- 
stead.  in  the  National  League 
this  weekend. 

Cannock,  who  returned  to 
the  top  on  Sunday,  visit  third- 
placed  Reading  tomorrow 
while  the  cup  holders,  fifth- 
placed  Guildford,  are  at  home 
to  an  ln-form  East  Grinstead 
side  who  are  now  sixth. 

With  Cannock  averaging 
five  goals  a game.  Mason  and* 
Reading  may  be  in  for  an- 
other busy  afternoon.  Last 
season,  moreover,  they  de- 
feated Reading  2-0  in  the 
league  and  5-3  In  the  cup. 

Cannock  will  also  have  to 
adjust  for  a rare  outing  on  a 
water-based  pitch,  while 
Reading  come  into  the  game 
after  what  their  coach  John 
Copp  called  “our  worst  pefor- 
mance  of  the  season”,  a 1-1 
draw  at  Surbiton.  Copp  be- 
lieves the  keys  to  the  game 
are  “keeping  Kalbir  Takher 
under  control  and  retaining 
the  ball  long  enough  to  play” . 

With  Southgate  entertain- 
ing seventh-placed  Surbiton 
tomorrow,  only  fifth-placed 
Old  Lough  to  ni  am  of  the  chal- 
lengers look  assured  of  win- 
ning this  weekend.  Having 
qualified  for  the  European  In- 
door A division  last  week, 
they  can  now  concentrate  on 
the  outdoor  game  and  should 
improve  their  position  and 
goal  difference  at  Stouiport 
• Alan  Budd  tomorrow  be- 
comes the  first  umpire  to  take 
control  of  100  National 
League  games  when  he  offici- 
ates at  St  Albans,  who  enter- 
tain Canterbury. 


Schumacher’s  Ferrari  is  the  pits  England  in  a Wright  state 
as  problems  refuse  to  go  away  over  Uber  qualification 


THE  Formula  One  world 

I champion  Michael  Schu- 
macher finally  managed  to 
test  his  new  Ferrari  F310  at 
Estoril  yesterday  bnt 
ground  to  a halt  with  elec- 
trical problems  after  nego- 
tiating only  two  bends.  The 
car  was  towed  back  to  the 
pit  lane  and  pushed  into  the 
Ferrari  garage  by  dis- 
gruntled mechanics. 

Schumacher  went  out 
again  In  the  car  later  in  the 
day  and  appeared  to  have 
no  immediate  problems 
but,  with  the  new  season 
just  over  two  weeks  away, 
j recurring  technical  prob- 
| lems  with  the  car  have  been 
disappointing  for  the 
1 German. 

He  left  the  tried  and 
tested  Benetton-Renault  for 
the  legendary  Italian  team 
in  a £32  million  deal  with 
the  aim  of  settling  in  with 


Results 


Soccer 

S-E  COUNTIES  UAGIIB  Pint  DMrioni 

West  Ham  Utd  4,  Portsmouth  1. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  OLYMPIC  OUA1JFT- 
ERb  Group  Bl  Chile  4,  Er.nn dor  0;  Argen- 
tina 3.  Venezuela  0 


FNB  PUYIW  CMP  (Durban)-  Load- 
ht  uoaad  rri  snares  (SA  unless  stated) 
133  W Weatner  00.  07  137  J Cocar  as 
(Ars)  66.  71  138  C Recce  (0)  60.  6ft  U 
Mouland  (Wales)  70.  68;  M UcLsen  (Eng) 
69,  89.  1SS  O Frost  72.  67;  □ Feherty  (NI) 
68. 7ft  S RKtiordean  (Eng)  72,  67;  P Fried- 
lander  (Swazi  87.  72:  P Eales  (Engl  88.  m. 
T Johnsons  (Zkn)  70,  88. 140  C Suneccn 
(Eng)  68.  72  W Seta*?  87.  71  D Tertj- 
lanche  te.  7):  D Pappas  72.  6ft  J Town- 
send (US)  71.  6ft  E Eb  69.  71;  A Cottart 
I Sec*)  71, 8ft  A Sherborne  (Eng)  70.  70. 

Tennis 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Antwerp);  Orate  fiiils  A B*A- 
Hdw  (Ufcr)  M U RoSM*  (Swltn  4-6.  7-6. 

6-3.  Q lurtrnlL  (Crol  Of  R Furl  an  (rtj 
4-6.  7-6,  8-2. 

KROGER  ST  JUDE  TOURNAMENT 

(Marttph-]-  TTlM  run*  P SnuBroi  (US) 
bt  G RuBMeU  (GB)  7-6.  7-6;  M Wood- 
torts  (Alia)  bt  U Rloe  (Chile)  M.R8 
Ctang  (US)  bl  C Coca  ISpJ  6-3.  8-4;  N i 


the  new  car  this  year  for  a 
serious  title  challenge  in 
1997.  While  waiting  for 
days  to  test  the  F310,  he 
had  been  lapping  Estoril 
with  last  year's  car  fitted 
with  the  new  engine,  but 
even  that  gave  him  trouble 
on  his  first  day's  testing 
this  week. 

Ferrari  had  continued 
testing  with  the  No.  2 
driver  Eddie  Irvine  at  the 
team's  Fiorano  track,  hop- 
ing to  iron  out  gearbox  and 
engine  faults  before  putting 
the  car.  through  its  first 
competitive  paces. 

In  yesterday  morning’s 
session,  William s-Renault's 
Canadian  rookie  Jacques 
Villenenve  set  the  fastest 
time  around  the  2.701-mile 
circuit,  lmin  19.85sec. 
Second  fastest  was  Aus- 
tria's Gerhard  Berger  in  his 
Benetton-Renault. 


WaMdagttn  (US)  M B Bloch  (Tim)  6-3 
6-1:  T Mann  (US)  bt  T Woodbridge  (Aust 

6- 1 6-*  T Eowvtst  (Swo)  bl  B Stevm  (N2I 

7- 5.  8-6.  6-2:  M PUMpbomM  lAus]  N P 
Humus  lUeth]  6-3.  6-2:  J Non*  (Czl  bl 
L Jenson  (US)  «-«  6-4 

LTA  MEn  SATELLITE  (EsstDoirmo)- 
Quoitm-fbnds:  O Stanogtctev  (Bull  bt  I 
Heu  burger  (Swltz)  7-6.  6-1:  D Mash  (US) 
| bt  U Rush  (Von)  6-3.  6-1;  V IJnfcko  PTm) 
1 bt  L Milligan  (GB)  7-8.  7-5;  P EaprfuH 
(GB]  bt  5 htonphries  (US)  6-4.  2-6.  7-6. 
IGA  CLASSIC  (Oklahoma):  Third  ram* 
> E UkbovtBova  (Rus)  bl  J Husarova  (Slot 
I 7-5.  3-6.  7-8;  J Kroger  (SA)  bt  S Cade 
IUS)  6-3. 6-£  A Cmtrar  (SA)  bl  M Dioke 
(Can)  6-4.  3-6  6-1;  B ScMrtta:  McCarthy 
(Noth)  M J Najadiy  (Can)  6-1.  5-7.  6-1. 
ESSEN  WOMEN’S  TOURNAMENT* 
ttartw4haln  A Cart*—  (Suet  bl  R 
Stubbs  (Aua)  7-6.  6-2;  I lUfod  (Groj  bl  E 
Callem  (Sel)  7-5.  &-4;  A Hater  (Ger)  bl  B 
RIBner  (Ger)  6-4. 7-&  J Novotna  fCzj  bl  J 
Capriati  (US)  7-6.  2-6.  6-3, 
varan  challenger  (Rsdbndgej- 

Sand  fbialn  K how  (Japan)  bl  S Waclv 
letsluissr  (Ger)  7-6.  3-6,  5-Z  E Vigor 
(Ger)  bt  O Berabansctiikon  (Brians)  6-0. 
3-6.  7-5  nmdihrr-  L Ooiarou/J  Strati 
(1VUS)  bt  A KoreUS  KOTtara  (Ger/Uol) 

7-6,  6-3;  V n»H'mgnt  Dm  Weae  iNeffij  fa! 
K Pace/C  Taylor  (USlGBl  6-4.  6-2 

Basketball 

MBA:  Chicago  96.  Anna  91.  Houston  86. 
Cleveland  BQ  Utah  102.  Toronto  86.  Port- 
land 107.  Denver  78.  Seante  106.  Golden 
Stair  90. 


Richard  Jbago  in  Prague 

ENGLAND’S  women  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  last 
moment  today  before  finding 
out  whether  they  have  quali- 
fied for  May’s  world  team  fin- 
als in  Hong  Kong  after  losing 
to  Denmark  yesterday. 

They  badly  missed  Joanne 
Wright,  the  doubles  specialist 
who  flew  home  on  Thursday 
suffering  from  flu.  in  their 
5-0  defeat  by  the  strong  Den- 
mark team.  Joanne  Mugger- 
idge  was  moved  from  the  top 
singles  spot  to  play  doubles 
with  Wright's  regular  partner 
Julie  Bradbury,  and  Tanya 
Groves  was  given  a world 
team  championships  debut  in 
the  third  singles. 

The  young  left-hander  res- 
ponded with  an  encouraging 
performance,  leading  7-5  in 
the  final  game  against  Anne 


I Bowls 

! WOULD  INDOOR  C’SHIPS*  (Prttolonl- 
Irani*  Hwlr  l*i*b«!  H Duff  (Sort)  M A 
1 Thomson  (Eng)  3-7.  3-7.  7-4.  7-5  7-5 
Pate*  K IMaKfl  SaNotacti  (A  us)  bt  A 

Uarsnall/R  Corale  (SeoH  7-0  2-7.  5-7. 
7-5 

Snooker 

INTERNATIONAL  OPEN  (Swindon). 
B*ml  final-  R Lmlav  (Eng)  bl  M Pearce 
(Eng)  6-5 

Cricket 

WHAS  WORLD  CUP*  VbhiMiwiMnw 
AUSTRALIA  v KENYA 
AUSTRALIA 

■U  A Taytat  c Uodl  b Su)l S 

M E Waugn  c Suit  b Rajib  All 130 

R T Panting  c Otieno  b Rajab  All  . 6 

S R Waugh  c A b Suji  02 

S G Law  run  oul  ...._ 35 

U G Bevan  b R*(Ab  All  12 

Tl  A Heaiy  c E Odumbe  b AsH  Karan  IT 

P R Rental  not  out  . 3 

3 K Wame  r»l  out  O 

Extras  (bl.  ano.  nMl 13 

T8UI  (lor  7,  50  overs) — 304 

F«fc  10.  X.  233. 237.  261.  301.  301 
DM  not  baeC  J McDwmcN.  G D UcGraUi 
tearlbta*  Bull  10-1-55-2:  Raiab  All 
10-0-45-3;  Odoyo  MW8-0:  E Odumbe 
*-0-21-0;  Aail  Karim  IO-l-54-i,  M 
Odumbe  4-0-35-0;  D TikAlO  3-0-21-0;  S 
TILs/O  1-0-14-0 


Sondergaard  before  losing 
6-11. 11-4. 11-8. 

Wright's  presence  today 
could  have  made  a big  differ- 
ence to  their  chances  of: 
reaching  the  Uber  Cup  finals, 
but  her  departure  has  en- 
hanced her  chances  of  quali- 
fying for  the  Olympics. 
World-ranking  points  from 
two  Wins  are  the  maximum 
available  from  this  event,  and 
by  missing  yesterday's  match 
she  achieved  them,  whereas  a 
defeat  would  have  reduced 
her  total. 

It  was  dismissed  as  a coinci- 
dence by  the  British  Olympic 
manager  Andy  Goode.  “1  did 
say  players  didn't  have  to 
play  in  the  Thomas  or  Uber 
Cups  if  they  didn’t  want  to. 
but  it  never  became  a policy 
just  to  use  these  events  to 
qualify  for  Atlanta,"  he  said. 
“In  any  case  Jo  wanted  to 
play  for  England." 


KENYA 

tK  Citl&no  b McGralh  . 85 

□ Cluxtium,  c Holly  b McOoimort  5 

s Tito  to  c Pooling  b Refflel  6 

'M  Odtimbn  c Re  I He  I b Bevfan  .....  BO 

H Modi  O Bevan  ....  , IQ 

E OOumbo  c Bevan  b RMtol  14 

□ THulo  noi  oul  . . 11 

T Ottoyo  si  Mealy  b Wame  ......  10 

M Suit  noi  oul  . . 1 

Extras  (157.  **6.  nb2j is 

Total  (lor  7 50  «w*| 207 

FMb  12.  30.  132  187  188.  185.  2C6 
DM  no*  bat:  Asll  Karim  Rnldb  AH 
Bowling:  McDermon  3-0-12-1.  Re  ill  h 
7-1-18-2:  UcGraib  10-0-44-1  S R Waugn 
7-0-43-0.  Wame  10-0-25-1.  M E Waugn 
5-0-23-0;  Bevar.  6-0-35-2. 

UmpteM:  0 Sftppperd  and  C J Mitdi'oi. 
tetafa  wan  by  « runs. 

Ice  Hockey 

Ntfe  Cre troll  5.  Toronto  i.  NT  Islanders  5. 
MY  Rangers  3:  Philadelphia  5.  Wasnmgton 
3;  SI  LOuil  4.  Chicago  3 (oil,  Dallas  ft 
Ottawa  2. 

Alpine  Skiing 

VOBA  CHAMPlONSHtt*  , Siena  Ne- 
vada. 5p):  Merc  Giant  ■Unrii- 1.  A Tombs 
III)  Imto  5a£3aee;  2.  U Kaolin  ISwilzl 
1.58  07;  3 U von  Gruonigon  iSrultz) 
1 5945.  Aim  26  A Barter  iBBl  2 10  58. 
46.  C Golumb  lire)  2 37.93.  51.  R Calumo 
lire)  2.50.93. 


Something 

Old 

Something 

New 

It  was  out  but  now  it’s 
back.  The  resurgence 
of  the  British  wedding, 
tomorrow  in 

theObserver 
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Murdoch  takes  Super  beating,  page  9 
Atherton  feels  the  heat,  page  1 1 


The  bad  times  at  Bolton^  page  1 0 
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United 

strain 

Keegan 

newes 

Martin  Thorpe  

AT  LAST  Alps  Ferguson 
has  got  what  he  wanted: 
Newcastle  under  pres- 
sure. On  Wednesday  their  Pre- 
miership lead  was  cut  to  six 
points,  after  their  first  league 
defeat  of  a year  which  began 
with  the  Manchester  United 
manager  eager  to  see  how 
Kevin  Keegan's  side  would 
stand  up  to  a tight  run-in. 

“Newcastle  are  bound  to 
come  in  for  a testing  time 
soon."  he  said  in  January. 
"It's  hell  when  you  lose  the 
title  late."  That  was  part  kido- 
logy  but  also  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  power  of  pres- 
sure. It  caused  United  to 
throw  away  the  title  to  Leeds 
four  years  ago  and  Blackburn 
so  nearly  to  toss  it  to  United 
last  season.  It  is  now  Newcas- 
tle's turn  to  feel  the  strain. 

Although  Keegan's  side 
have  a game  in  hand,  defeat 
at  Manchester  City  today  cou- 
pled with  a United  win  at  Bol- 
ton tomorrow  would  cut  the  > 
lead  to  three  points  for  Unit- 1 
ed's  visit  to  St  James'  Park  on 
Monday  week. 

It  is  of  course  ironic  that 
Manchester  United  are  today 
looking  to  their  local  rivals 
for  help.  Ferguson  trusting 
that  City’s,  instincts  for  Pre- 
miership survival  will  out- 
weigh any  reluctance  to  offer 
succour  to  Old  Trafford. 

“City  seem  to  do  us  a big 
favour  every  year."  said  Fer- 
guson. "In  the  past  they  have 
beaten  Leeds  at  a crucial  time 
and  drawn  with  Villa  when 
we  were  competing  with  them 
in  the  championship.  City 
won  at  Blackburn  last  season 
to  open  things  up.  Hopefully 
they  can  do  it  again." 

If  Keegan  is  looking  for  ex- 
perience of  the  run-in.  Batty's 
arrival  brings  an  abundance, 
for  the  spiky  midfielder 
played  in  each  of  those  title- 
winning sides  at  Leeds  ami 
Blackburn.  He  will  be  in  the 
stand  today  but  Ginola 
returns  alter  suspension  to 
link  for  the  first  time  with  As- 
prilla.  Manchester  United  are 
unchanged  from  Wednesday's 
defeat  of  Everton. 

After  spending  £45  million 
in  four  years.  Keegan  has  lit- 
tle excuse  for  not  winning  the 
title.  Though  that  is  the  end  to 
the  cheque-book.  “Pm  not 
looking  to  buy  anybody  else." 
he  said.  "Hopefully  Asprilla 
and  Batty  will  help  us  win  the 
league  this  season.”  And  if 
not?  “This  is  a squad  for  the 
next  three  or  four  years.  ” 

More  football,  page  10 
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Early  risers . . . Kenya  players  cavort  with  joy  as  the  Australia  captain  and  opener  Mark  Taylor  is  dismissed  for  six  runs  photograph,  shaun  bottewll 

McDermott  hurt  in  Waugh  game 


Greg  Baum 
in  Visakhapatnam 


Australia  re- 

emerged  yesterday 
on  a ' Waugh  footing, 
if  hot  yiet 'ready  for 
all -out  war.  After  weeks  in  no- 
man's land,  the  World  Cup 
favourites  finally  fired  their 
opening  shots  against  Kenya, 
only  to  be  threatened  almost 
Immediately  with  the  proba- 
ble loss  of  Craig  McDermott, 
their  main  strike  bowler. 

The  extra  rest  granted  to 
McDermott's  strained  calf  by 
the  decision  not  to  play  in  Sri 
Lanka  proved  of  little  recu- 
perative help  and  the  muscle 
tore  in  only  his  third  over  as 
Kenya  began  their  reply.  Aus- 
tralia's leading  wicket-taker 
in  one-day  internationals  was  1 
forced  to  retire  from  the 
attack.  He  may  well  have , 
bowled  his  last  ball  in  the 
tournament. 


McDermott  appears  most 
unlikely  to  be  fit  for  Tues- 
days crucial  group  match 
against  India  in  Bombay.  The 
Australia  captain  Mark 
Taylor  said:  “It's  a recur- 
rence of  the  same  injury  he. 
thought  he'd  got  rid  of.  A 
replacement  is  definitely  an 
option.”  A decision  on  that 
score  will  be  made  today. 

Australia  were  otherwise 
untroubled.  The  twin 
brothers  Mark  and  Steve 
Waugh  safeguarded  their  rep- 
utation with  a partnership  of 
217.  an  Australia  record  in 
the  World  Cup.  Mark's  130, 
gathered  at  a run  a ball,  was 
also  the  highest  scored  by  an 
Australian  in  the  competi- 
tion, and  Australia's  304  for 
seven  was  their  highest  total 
since  the  World  Cup  adopted 
the  30-over  format. 

Kenya  were  bold  and  brazen 
in  reply  but  they  could  never 
hope  to  surmount  such  a score 
and  ran  out  of  overs  at  207  for 


seven,  beaten  by  97  runs.  For 
Australia  it  was  a minor  skir- 
mish in  distant  parts;  fiercer 
battles  in  grander  theatres  lie 
just  ahead.  But  there  were  as- 
pects to  their  play  which 
might  embolden  future  oppo- 
nents to  think  that  all  their 


anOUF  A PWLTNrPtsRR 
Sri  Lank*  ....  3 3 0 0 0 6 1 63 

bMfla 8 Z 0 0 0 4 0 99 

a 1 1 0 0 Z 1.M 

Watt  Mm  .3*2  0 0 2 OSD 

■ Konya  3 0 2 0 0 0 -151 

ZbMm  ..  a 0 2 0 0 0 -2.03 


faculties  are  not  wholly  in 
fighting  trim. 

Kenya  won  the  early  ex- 
changes in  both  innings.  In 
the  morning  they  sent  Austra- 
lia in  and  claimed  two  cheap 
wickets  with  cut  and  swing 
before  you  could  say  Indira 
Pryadarshini  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Stadium.  Visakha- 
patnam, and  before  the 
Waughs  went  on  the  warpath. 


hi  the  afternoon  the  Kenya 
captain  Maurice  Odum  be  and 
wicketkeeper-opener  Kenne- 
dy Otelno  threatened  briefly 
to  emulate  the  Waughs  with  a 
robust  partnership  of  102  in 
72  minutes.  Kenya  were ! 
ahead  for  30  overs  when  com- 
paring the  running  scores  but 
ultimately  they  lacked  the 
batting  depth  to  sustain  the 
effort. 

A mid-morning  breeze  took 
the  edge  off  an  uncomfortably 
hot  day,  and  the  Waughs  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  game. 
Taylor  and  Ricky  Footing 
soon  departed  but  the 
Waughs  made  their  runs  as 
their  mother  would  once  haw 
expected  them  to  make  their 
beds;  quickly,  neatly  and 
without  fuss,  although  Mark 
added  a couple  of  fancy  tucks. 
He  also  hit  a ruffle  after  pass- 
ing 70  by  offering  three 
missed  chances  in  two  overs. 

They  fell  finally  six  balls 
apart  and  three  more  wickets 


followed  in  the  last  six  overs 
as  Australia,  with  victory  as- 
sured. sought  to  turn  it  into 
an  annihilation. 

When  Kenya  replied.  Steve 
Tikolo  was  art  down  by  Pont- 
ing's  blinding  catch  at.  point. 
But  Qdumbe  and  Oteinu. 
sensing  Australian  hesitancy, 
hit  hard  and  heartily  at  fast 
and  slow  bowlers  alike  in  a 
vivacious  display.  Only 
Shane  Warne  was  spared. 

Australia  had  used  a 
seventh  bowler  before  the 
partnership  was  broken  as 
Odunibe  (aft)  holed  out  to 
Michael  Bevan.  Qtemo,  over- 
come by  era  nips  .and  dehydra- 
tion, hit  and  hobbled  to  32  be- 
fore he  had  to  retire  hurt.  By 
the  time  lie  returned.  Warne 
had  taken  control  and  Kenya, 
having  fallen  far  behind,  were 
batting  only  for  tile  honour. 

Scortboardj'pags  1 1 


David  Lacey 

THE  conclusion. 

reached  in  a new  BBC 
Radio  series  about  rac- 
ism in  sp°rt.  that  there 
is  a colour  bar  which  prevents 
black  footballers  becoming 
managers  is  depressing 
though  hardly  surprising.  • 
By  now  the  number  of  black 
managers  in  the  four  English 
divisions  should  be  reflecting 
the  growth  of  black  involve- 
ment in  league  football  over 
the  past  25  years.  But  beyond 
Vlv  Anderson,  now  Bryan 
Robson's  assistant  at  Middles- 
brough after  a brief  period  as  ’ 
.player-manager  of  Barnsley 
the  evidence  of  this  happen- 
ing Is  very  slim. 

The  appointment  of  Luther 
Blissett  as  Watford’s  first- 
team  coach,  after  the  return  of 
■ Graham  Taylor  to  Vicarage 
Road  as  general  manager, 
may  be  a step  in  the  right  di- 
rection but  it  is  hardly  a giant 
leap  for  mankind.  According 
| to  the  producer  of  Across  The 
White  Line.  Blissett  had  ap- 
idied  far  22  posts  without  get- 
ting an  interview. 

At  best  the  situation  is 
damnlngly  disproportionate.. 
If  it  ts  possible,  in  theory,  to 
pick  a strong  all-black  Eng- 
land team  and  still  leave  out 
Andy  foie  and  .John  Barnes  it 
should  not  be  unreasonable  to 
ask  why  a footballer  of  Blis- 
sett's  background  has  to  wait 
for  his  mentor  to  return  to  Ret 
the  chance  to  run  a team. 

This  week  one  of  tlie  game's 
most  Intelligent  voices  won- 
dered if  Luther  had  token  une 
of  the  managerial  courses 
open  to  players.  That  would 
have  been  a fa  ir  poi  nt  if  the 
English  leagues  had  u proper 
system  of  instruction  and 
qualification  in  football 
management. 

As  the  recent  example  of 
Swansea  City  demonstrated, 
managers  still  tend  to  be  ap- 
pointed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  anti 
often  at  a chairman's  whim  If 
budding  managers  needed  di- 
plomas it  would  lie  harder  for 
the  B1  issetts.  once  they  had 


I qualified,  to  be  ignored. 

The  need  to  eradicate  roc- 

ism  from  football  is  supported 
I by  the  same's  authorities  but 
i internal  problems,  involving 
j racial  awareness  and  ethnic 
tensions,  tend  to  be  locked  be- 
hind dressing-room  and 
| boardroom  doors. 

OH  attitudes  die  hard.  Tra- 
ditionally English  football  has 
been  played  by  the  working, 
class  and  run  by  the  merchant 
class,  neither  noted  for  ahun- 
d ant  liberalism  where  race  is 
concerned.  The  general  ab- 
sence of  black  football  manag- 
ers may  simply  reflect  the 
: socio-economic  attitudes 
governing  the  country  as  a 
I whole. 

Yet  Broaden  Batson,  the 
Grenadan-born  former 
Arsenal  defender,  has  been  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  PFA 
for  12  years  and  fur  a t ime 
Garth  Crooks  was  its  chair- 
man. In  addition  black  refer- 
ees and  linesmen  are  on  the 
league  list. 

. The  ethnic  mix  in  English 
football  would  he  that  much 
healthier  for  a stronger  Asian 
involvement.  But  it  has  come  a 
long  way  since  The  Encylo- 
paedia  of  .Association  Foot- 
ball, published  40  years  ago. 
included  a brief  section  under 
Coloured  Players  which  omit- 
ted CJ  write  Williams,  tlu? 
Doncaster  Rovers  centre-half 
whu  later  became  a profes- 
sional comedian.  At  least  Wil- 
liams encapsulated  the  spirit 
of  the  football  manager  even  if 
hedkl  hot  become  one. 


THE  prevailing  view 
among  black  football- 
ers that  a black  man- 
ager of  a major  club 
will  not  be  seen  in  their  life- 
times will  alter  only  when  atti- 
tudes change  nt  board  level. 
Given  that  some  clubs  con- 
tinue to  bar  women  from  di- 
rectors' tea  rooms,  the  process 
is  likely  to  be  slow 
hi  Ufil  the  Crystal  Palace 
chairman  Ron  Noades  caused 
a rumpus  with  some  insensi- 
tive generalisations  on  televi- 
sion about  black  players,  for 
winch  he  Inter  apologised. 

Noades  was  net-era  racist 
but  until  tile  game  as  a whole 
comes  to  terms  with  the  pro- 
found changes  which  have 
been  Inking  place  in  its  make- 
up. former  players  like  Blis- 
sett trill  continue  to  he  denied 
the  next  logical  step  in  their 
careers.  Only  when  a black  . 
manager  gets  a vote  of  confi- 
dence from  his  chairman  will 
true  equality  have  been 
achieved. 
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GUARANTEED  PEACE  OF  MIND 

Yaur  phono  s covered  by  Our  14  days 
r>c  quibble  money  back  promise. 


Michael  Walker  on 
Berti  Vogts’s  plans 
to  have  a few  days 
‘peace  and  quiet1 


THE  Germans  always 
get  there  first. 
Whether  It  is  the 
beach,  pool  or  a seat  at  the 
bar,  they  are  always  np  at 
the  crack  of  dawn  securing 
their  place. 

So  when  it  comes  to  pre- 
paring for  Euro  '96.  it  is  no 
surprise  that  they  have 
again  sorted  themselves 
out  ahead  of  the  rest. 

A 30-acre  site  of  council- 
owned  playing  fields  in  east 
Belfast  may  not  seem  like 
the  obvious  choice,  but  for 
10  days  in  May  BertL 
Vogts' s players  wifi  train 
on  public  grounds  on  the 
industrial  edge  of  the  city. 
According  to  the  Irish  FA, 
he  was  simply  looking  for 
“somewhere  different". 

Vogts  secured  the  not- 
much-sought-after  deal 
after  visiting  the  city  early 
this  year.  Impressed  by  the 
pitches  and  the  “peace  and 


quiet",  he  has  arranged  to 
take  his  squad  to  Belfast  be- 
fore their  friendly  against 
Northern  Ireland  on  May 
29  at  Windsor  Park. 

Germany  will  then  . fly 
home  for  a further  friendly 
with  France  before  setting 
off  for  Manchester  for  their 
first  Group  D match 
against  the  Czech  Republic 
on  Jane  9. 

Michael  Novak,  a Ger- 
man FA  spokesman,  ex- 
plained how,  in  Vogts’s 
eyes,  the  charms  of  North- 
ern Ireland  outweigh  the 
comforts  of  home. 

“In  Germany  during 
preparations  In  the  past  we 
have  had  5,000  to  6,000 
spectators  every  day,”  he 
said,  "so  it  is  a problem  to 
prepare  well  for  Euro  ’96. 
We  are  confident  we  will . 
have  10  fine,  quiet  days  in 
Belfast  and  that  the  popula- 
tion will  give  us  a warm 
welcome." 

Vogts  may  also  be  right 
about  not  being  pestered  by 
German  fans:  a party  of  63 
have  just  cancelled  their 
hotel  hooking  for  the 
Northern  Ireland  game  be-  - 
cause  of  unease  over  the  po- 
litical situation. 
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In  the  past  week,  three 
Catholic  priests  have 
returned  to  their  pulpits 
after  having  been 
involved  in  scandals. 


Set  byCustos  . . 

Across ’ " 

1 Figure  from  century  past 
included  in  study  (7) 

5 Young  bird  showing  vitality, 
having  ffing  (7) 
8,fOExceliant,  the  Police, 
being  the  star  act  (7,3.4) 

11  Obsolete  smock  used  by 
those  on  night-work?  (4.51 


13  Tennis  star  looks  round  the 
centre  of  Wimbledon  (5) 

15  Agitated  animal  that's 
'bursting  intotent,  losing  - 

• head  (9)  ' 

',17  Declaimed  a month  before  • 

’ getting  honoured  <9i 


19  Dressed  and  acted  at 
- coHege(3,2)  • 

22  Sergeant-Major  imbibing 

drink  in  place  frequented  by 

-wftches{5) 

.23  Talkative,  chat  about  our 
endless  rule  excitedly  (9) 
25,26  Worthies  woman  needs 
some  form  of  miracle. 

■ . getting  luggage  back  (7.7) 
27  Woman  needing  support, 
something  difficult  to  achieve 
<7} 

I 28  You  mustn't  correct 
: disciple  .it's  felt  (7) 

Down 

.1  Plugs  shores  around 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  1 7* 


2,3  London , say,  earns  p refits 
from  sale  of  assets  (7, 5n 

4 Nigel,  silly  man.  is  l 

inattentive  (9)  I 

5 Soaring  bird,  for  instancl — 

do  you  see  It?  (3.2)  I 

6 Set  called  out.  protected 

with  armour  (5-4)  l 

7 Colour  Idte  a rainbow  I'd  ral 
freed  in  one  upward  slope  0 

8 Trudy  retains  one  pound  flr 
librettist  (7) 

14  Odd  master  involved  in  fiq 
died  GCSE  causes  tussle)) 

16  Prepared  to  fight?  Not  as  1 
much  as  a postal  ship  (5.41 

1 7 I'd  tripped  up  an  antelope  1 
immobilise  (7) 

18  German  city  figure  holding 
record  (7) 

20  Himalayan  cedars  from  ock 

eras,  intermingled  (7) 

21  Deliverer  gets  job  on  island  (7 
23.24  Senior  member  of  family 

famous  pawnbroker  (5-5) 
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Blair’s 

new 

Britain 


NEW  LABOUR  is  a 
new  type  of  poli- 
tics. It  is  about 
modernising 
Britain  by  build- 
ing on  its 

strengths.  But  modernisation 
is  about  fer  more  than  red 
roses,  sound  bites  and  packag- 
ing. It  is  about  creating  a new 
synthesis  to  which  all  of  the 
centre  and  left  can  subscribe: 

• Whereas  the  left  desired 
equality  of  outcome  and  the 
right,  individual  freedom  to  do 
whatever  they  pleased.  New 
Labour  sets  as  its  goal,  real 
equal  opportunity  for  all  and 
special  privileges  tbr  none. 

• Whereas  the  left  appeared  to 
argue  for  rights  without  res- 
ponsibilities and  the  right  that 
one  was  responsible  for  oneself 
alone.  New  Labour  stresses  the 
importance  of  mutual 
obligations. 

• Whereas  the  left  favoured 
more  public  consumption  and 
investment  and  the  right  more 
private  consumption  and  in- 
vestment, New  Labour  gives 
immediate  priority  to  invest- 
ment — both  public  and 
private. 

• Whereas  some  on  the  left 
wanted  top-down  centralised 
rules,  administered  by  power- 
ful bureaucracies,  and  the  right 
wanted  to  privatise  evarytiUng 
public  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
market.  New  Labour  advocates 
diversity  and  decentralisation, 
with  bottom-up  solutions  and 
public  goals  sometimes 
achieved  by  market  means. 

• Whereas  the  old  left  saw  its 
job  as  representing  trade 
unions,  pressure  groups  and 
the  working  class,  and  the  right 
saw  its  role  as  protecting  the 
rich  together  with  powerful 
corporate  interests.  New 
Labour  stands  for  the  ordinary 
families  who  work  hard  and 
play  by  the  rules. 

For  New  Labour  the  long- 
term interests  of  the  country 
must  take  pride  of  place  over 
short-term  political  pressures. 
Putting  the  long-term  first  de- 
mands that  political  leaders 
must  lead.  They  must  be  more 
honest  with  the  voters  and  less 
pettily  partisan  with  their  op- 
ponents. They  must  welcome 
more  open  government  and  a 
more  deliberative  legislative 
style  that  ensures  that  new 
laws  are  made  to  last.  New 
Labour  must  aim  to  construct  a 
broad  coalition  of  centre  and 


left  support  for  radical  change 
with  a clear  consistency  cf 
direction. 

New  Labour's  distinctive 
emphasis  is  on  community. 

This  is  not  a srft  romantic  con- 
cept — old  dears  at  bingo  nights 
in  draughty  halls,  or  the  world 
of  the  tightly-knit  mining  com- 
munity that  now  is  dying  away. 
Community  is  a robust  and 
powerful  idea,  and  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  stakeholder  econo- 
my New  Labour  wishes  to  cre- 
ate. It  means  teamwork — 
working  and  acting  together  in 
companies,  in  local  neighbour- 
hoods. in  the  country  as  a 
wholetogetthingsdone.lt 
means  mutuality — rights  and 
responsibilities  going  hand  in 
hand . It  means  justice — that 
all  interests  are  served,  not  just 
those  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

This  concept  cf  community 
is  more  than  an  individual  obli- 
gation to  be  kind,  loving  and 
charitable: 

• First,  everyone  shook!  have 

a stake  in  society  and  no  one 
should  be  excluded  from  it 
That  is  why  the  abolition  of 
long-term  unemployment  is 
central  to  Labour  policy.  j 

• Secondly,  individuals  can- 
not reach  their  frill  potential 
alone,  and  nor  will  the  “free" 
market  ensure  it  either.  They 
need  the  opportunities  that 
come  from  being  part  of  a 
strong  community  that  acts 
together  to  back  up  their  efforts 
— for  example,  by  ensuring  a 
high-quality  education  system 
and  a health  service. 

• Thirdly,  rights  carry  with 
them  obligations.  Yes,  young 
people  have  rights  to  a much 
wider  range  of  opportunity,  but 
with  the  tacking  of  the  wider 
community  goes  an  obligation 
to  the  wider  community.  Yes, 
companies  should  enjoy  the 
freedom  to  compete  in  a dy- 
namic market  but  along  with 
that  freedom  goes  responsi- 
bility to  all  their  stakeholders 
— workers,  shareholders, 
bonkers,  long-term  subcontrac- 
tors and  customers. 

Voters  want  to  know  how 
much  of  a change  New  Labour 
represents  from  old  Labour, 
and  what  that  change  means  in 
practice.  What  has  actually  al- 
tered from  the  policy  stances  in 
the  Bennite  aberration  cf  the 
late  1970s  and  the  early  1960s? 

Or  from  the  corporatist  ap- 
proach of  the  Wilson  and  Calla- 
ghan governments  from  1974  to 
1979?  And  from  the  governing 
philosophy  of  earlier  Labour 
administrations? 

New  Labour  firmly  rejects 
the  notion  that  centralised 
planning  and  state  control  are 
the  route  to  economic  success. 

In  practice,  every  past  Labour 
government  has  wanted  to  see  a 
thriving  private  sector  within 
a mixed  economy.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  clear  differences 
between  past  Labour  govern- 
ments' view  cf  the  mixed  econ- 
omy and  New  Labour's  com- 


Over  3 days  The  Guardian  is 
running  extracts  from 
PETER  MANDELSON  and 
ROGER  LIDDLE’s  new  book 
on  the  Blair  Revolution 

Shock 
of  the 
modern 


EW  LABOUR'S  distinctive  em- 
phasis is  on  its  concept  of  com- 
munity. Strong  families  are  the 
foundation  of  a strong  community. 
Family  breakdown  Is  a symptom  as 
well  as  a cause  of  a wider  breakdown  in 
society.  The  left-of-centre  cannot  be 
passive  about  these  trends.  Strengthen- 
ing the  family  has  to  be  a number  one 
social  priority. 

Unease  about  its  fundamentalist 
associations  has  meant  that  in  the  past 
20  years  the  left-of-centre  has  shunned 
the  language  of  the  family.  New 
Labour,  by  contrast,  recognises  the  im- 
portance of  the  family  unit  as  a social 
institution  forthe  proper  bringing-up 
of  children,  where  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is  learned,  and 
where  a sense  of  mutual  obligation  is 
founded  and  practised.  The  stronger 


the  bonds  that  tie  the  extended  family 
together,  the  more  the  family  will  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  larger  respon- 
sibilities of  care  across  the  generations. 

Committed  relationships  and  mar- 
riage itself  can  and  should  be  strength- 
ened directly  by  public  policy.  One  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  social  unfair- 
ness is  the  difference  between  those 
couples  setting  off  In  life  with  a flying 
financial  start  from  their  parents  and 
grandparents,  and  those  who  have  no 
such  backing.  Access  to  a lump  sum  of. 
say,  £5.000 would  make  an  enormous 
difference  at  that  stage  of  lift. 

One  option  that  Labour  might  inves- 
tigate would  be  the  provision  of  me- 
dium-term,  deferred  repayment  inter- 
est-free loans  to  young  couples  without 
access  to  capital  of  their  own  — in  effect 
a form  of  public  dowry,  available  just 


once  in  a lifetime.  Eligibility  for  these 
soft  Joans  would  be  assessed  on  a scale 
relating  to  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  couples  themselves,  taking  into 
account  the  net  wealth  of  their  parents. 

This  would  be  rough  justice  for 
young  couples  with  well-off  parents 
who  refuse  them  assistance,  but  this 
would  be  no  different  to  the  similar 
situation  which  currently  exists  with 
student  support.  Marriage  would  be  the 
simplest  test  of  eligibility;  it  would  be 
for  consideration  whether  to  extend  the 
scheme  to  couples  who  affirm  a long- 
term commitment  to  each  other  but 
who,  for  reasons  of  their  own.  reject  the 
form  of  marriage. 

Such  an  arrangement,  which  could  be 

dubbed  Getting  Off  to  a Good  Start 
would  be  run  by  the  bull  ding  societies 
Continued  on  page  15 


The  £5,000  public  dowry  that  will 
give  young  couples  a flying  start 


mitment  to  the  rigour  of  the 
dynamic  market. 

New  Labour  welcomes  com- 
petitive markets  as  the  most 
efficient  means  of  anticipating 
and  supplying  consumers’ 
wants,  offering  choice  and 
stimulating  innovation.  Com- 
petition is  the  only  effective 
force  that  prevents  capitalists 
opting  fora  quiet  life.  But,  un- 
like the  New  Right  New 
Labour  recognises  that  free 
markets  do  not  automatically 
serve  the  public  interest  Espe- 
cially where  large  investments 
are  required,  they  may  fail  to 
deliver  efficient  outcomes;  anil, 
left  to  themselves,  markets 
tend  to  reinforce  inequalities 
and  may  entrench  privilege. 
Only  to  these  circumstances 
should  markets  be  regulated. 

New  Labour's  belief  in  the 
dynamic  market  economy  in- 
volves a recognition  that  per- 
sonal incentives  and  rewards 
are  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
courage risk-taking  and  entre- 
preneur ialism.  Profit  is  not  a 
dirty  word — profits  are  the 
motor  of  private  enterprise. 

Differences  in  income  and 
spending  power  are  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  markets.  In 
the  past  Labour  only  half  ac- 
knowledged this  truth.  In  a ges- 
ture towards  equality,  it  im- 
posed penal  rates  of  tax.  The 
party  was  pleased  by  these  pub- 
lic gestures  towards  egalitari- 
anism without  appreciating  the 
real  economic  consequences: 
pom- rewards  for  top  salaried 
management— except  for 
those  who  fett  satisfied  by  their 
perks. 

Yet  Labour,  along  with  the 
Conservatives  at  the  time,  si- 
multaneously tolerated,  with- 
out publicftiss,  relatively  low 
taxation  of  capital  gains,  to 
order  not  to  destroy  the  incen- 
tives for  entrepreneurship  alto- 
gether. So  go-ahead  and  enter  - 
prising  individuals 
concentrated  on  share  specula- 
tion in  the  City  and  an  buying, 
developing  and  selling  property 
— activities  that  promised 
large  capital  gains  and  were  rel- 
atively lightly  taxed.  It  was  the 
perfect  British  combination  of 
inefficiency  and  hypocrisy,  de- 
terring careers  in  managranent 
and  damaging  economic 
growth— and  New  Labour  will 
have  none  erf it 

New  Labour  does  not  regard 
public  ownership  of  industry  as 
necessary  to  order  to  manage 
the  economy.  The  all-embrac- 
ing commitment  to  national- 
isation to  the  infamous  Clause 
IV  of  Labour's  1918  constitu- 
tion gave  the  unfortunate  im- 
pression that  Labour  favoured 
public  ownership  on  principle. 

But  times  change,  and  we 
must  learn  from  experience 
and  live  in  the  world  as  it  now 
is.  The  truth  is  that  the  record 
of  the  did  nationalised  indus- 
tries was  at  best  patchy.  New 
Labour  believes  that  the  social 
objectives  which  once  led  to  the 
caD  for  the  utilities  to  be  na- 
tionalised can  in  today's  cir- 
cumstances be  met  through 
more  effective  regulation.  The 
New  Labour  agenda  focuses  on 
reform  of  regulation  to  order  to 
prevent  monopoly  abuse  and  to 
fulfil  broader  social  objectives. 
New  Labour  believes  that  in  a 
modern  economy  an  efficient 
workforce  must  be  motivated, 
well-educated  and  treated  as 
partners  In  the  enterprise. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  out- 
dated view  of  the  relationship 
between  employer  and  em- 
ployee as  me  of  master  and 
servant,  or  for  institutional 
conflict  between  unions  and 
management.  New  Labour 
stands  on  the  side  of  the  egali- 
tarian style  of  management 

about  which  Ear  Eastern  in- 


ward investors  hare  so  much 
to  teach  Britain. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of 
An  thony  Crosland 's  The 
Future  Of  Socialism,  to  1956. 
social  democrats  to  his  tradi- 
tion have  equated  high  levels  of 
public  spending  with  progress 
towards  a more  equal  society. 
New  Labour  concurs  with  Cros- 
land that  stronger  public  ser- 
vices are  essential  for  the  good 
cf  the  individual  and  society  as 
a whole,  but  it  would  not  agree 
that  one  con  measure  progress 
towards  equality  by  the  propor- 
tion of  gross  domestic  product 
accounted  for  by  public  ex- 
penditure. An  over-mighty  ami 
overly  high-spending  state  is  as 
much  a barrier  to  Br  itn  in's  suc- 
cess as  a si immed-down,  mini- 
malist state  always  deferring  to 
crude  market  forces. 

New  Labour  emphatically 
does  not  seek  to  provide  centra- 
lised. “statist"  solutions  to 
every  social  and  economic 
problem.  Rather  it  aims  to  en- 
able people  to  work  together  to 
achieve  things  for  themselves 
and  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is 
the  job  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  set  the  right  frame- 
work, not  to  run  everything 
itself. 

Old  Labour  often  found  itself 
divided  on  Europe.  The  left  had 
an  Instinctive  dislike  of  what 


Voters  want  to 
knowhow  much  of 
a change  New 
Labour  represents 
from  old  Labour 
and  what  change 
means  In  practice 


was  felt  to  be  a continental  car- 
tel of  capitalist-oriented  Chris- 
tian democrats.  The  Treaty  of 
Rome  was  argued  to  be  incom- 
patible with  Labour's  am- 
bitions for  more  nationalisa- 
tion and  planning. 

New  Labour  recognises  the 
role  cf  the  nation  state  and  its 
historic  significance  and  res- 
ponsibilities. But  it  does  not 
confuse  symbols  with  reality.  It 
knows  that  in  the  modern 
world  it  is  only  through  Brit- 
ain's committed  participation 
in  the  European  Union  that  we 
can  regain  true  sovereign ty— 
in  other  words,  the  political 
ability  to  tackle  problems  in  the 
public  interest — over  many 
issue  which  have  slipped  be- 
yond the  nation  state's  individ- 
ual reach. 

Opponents  claim  that  the 
Blair  revolution  Is  “dumping 
socialism"  or  “leaving  the  old 
members  behind"  or  just  “fish- 
ing for  votes”.  The  truth  is  that 
the  New  Labour  agenda  stands 
in  a long  line  of  ethical  socialist 
thinking.  But  we  do  not  stop  at 
that.  We  know  that  we  live  to 
the  new  global  economy  and 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
that  We  stand  for  a strong  soci- 
ety and  an  efficient  economy 
because  we  need  both,  and  each 
needs  the  other.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  belief  in  One 
Nation  policies  and  the  princi- 
ple of  the  stakeholder  economy. 


The  Blair  Revolution  - can  New 
Labour  deliver?  by  Peter 
Mandelson  and  Roger  Liddle  is 
published  next  week  by  Faber, 
price  £7.99 

Peter  Mandelson  is  Labour  MP 
lor  Hartlepool  and  chairman  of 
Labour's  general  election 
planning.  Roger  Uddle  is 
managing  director  of  Prima 
Europe,  public  policy  consultants 


TOMORROW:  The  Observer  interviews  Mandelson 
MONDAY:  How  wHI  Labour  govern? 


Wayne  Koestenbaum  wants  you  to  look  again  at  the 
London  Review  of  Books 


London  Keview 

. QSBOQgS 

"•  ■ - ■ — — immj’ 


‘If  1 attend  a photo  show  that  lacks  nudes.  1 consider 
the  visit  a waste.  1 say  this  not  in  order  to  advertise 
or  Haunt  my  own  perversity  but  to  suggest  that  a pru- 
rient interest  in  seeing  sex  and  an  aesthetic  interest  in 
seeing  photographs  can't  be  easily  dissociated  from 
one  another.' 

Wayne  Koestenbaum,  Yale  professor  and  author  of  Jackie 
Under  My  5fein  writing  on  Mapplethorpe  in  the  current  LRB 


C 


AN  DOUR,  far-sighted  commentary,  bare 
essentials,  naked  truths.  These  ana  more  are 
i available  for  your  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  the  London  Keview  of  Books  — said  by  Alan 
Bennett  to  be  ‘the  liveliest,  the  mosL  serious  and  also 
the  most  radical  literary  magazine  we  have'. 


Besides  an  and  photography,  political  and  literary 
commentary  upcoming  issues  of  the  LRB  will  bring 
articles  by  Adam  Phillips,  Marina  Warner,  Ian 
Hamilton,  David  Sylvester,  Andrew  O’Hagan,  Jenny 
Diski,  James  Wood,  Christopher  Hitchens,  Jenny 
Turner,  Iain  Sinclair,  Michael  Wood,  Perry  Anderson 
and  many  others  guaranteed  to  focus  your  perceptions 
and  raise  your  temperature. 

For  people  who  love  the  written  word,  the  LRB  is 
required  reading.  Picture  yourself  as  a subscriber  and 
complete  the  coupon  to  enter  a trial  subscription.  We 
will  then  send  you  your  first  six  issues  absolutely  free, 
as  well  as  save  you  an  additional  15%  on  the  cost  of  a 
year's  issues. 

London  Review  of  Books,  28  Little  Russell  Sneer,  Lon- 
don WC1 A 2HN 


Post  uk  London  Review  of  Books,  FREEPOST,  WC3919.  London  WC1A  2BR.  England.  No  sump 
needed  if  posted  In  U.K.  Please  send  me  six  Tree  issues  of  the  London  Review  of  Books  and  enter  m\ 
one-year  subscription  of  29  fonmghily  issues  ai  a saving  of  15%.  I enclose  payment  now  but  I 
understand  that  if.  after  six  issues.  I wish  lo  cancel  my  subscription.  1 can  do  so  and  receive  a full 
refund.  The  Six  issues  will  be  mine  to  keep  at  no  cost. 
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The  new 

lottery 

bonanza 


THE  Government  is  about  to  embark 
on  a programme  of  Keynesian  pub- 
lic works  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and,  as  a possible  byproduct,  to  improve 
the  Feelgood  factor  in  the  run-up  to  the 
election.  It  is  never  presented  like  this,  of 
course,  but  that  is  essentially  what  is 
happening  with  the  proceeds  of  the  lot- 
tery, the  economic  effects  of  which  have 
received  surprisingly  little  scrutiny. 
Some  of  the  grandest  projects  were  an- 
nounced this  week  including:  confirma- 
tion that  London  will  host  the  £700  mil- 
lion millennium  celebrations  at 
Greenwich:  that  Salford  will  get  a £127 
million  cultural  centre  dedicated  to  L S 
Lowry  and  that  Cardiff  Arms  Park  will 
be  developed  into  a stadium  for  the  next 
century.  This  has  made  up  for  the  disap- 
pointment in  Wales  when  proposals  for  a 
new  opera  house  in  Cardiff  were  turned 
down. 

So  far  the  effect  of  the  lottery  on  the 
economy  has  been  negative.  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  punters  buy  tickets  every  week 
rather  than  spend  money  on  something 
else,  thereby  lowering  retail  sales.  But 
soon  that  money  will  be  converted  from 


consumption  into  capital  expenditure.  It 
will  start  to  be  spent  on  the  biggest  roll- 
ing programme  of  projects  ever  known 
in  this  country. 

At  present  only  £60  million  out  of 
£1.1  billion  allocated  for  expenditure  is 
actually  being  spent,  but  this  will  now 
start  to  change  quite  rapidly.  It  is 
reckoned  that  at  least  £9  billion  will  be 
made  available  over  the  next  seven 
years.  This  understates  what  will  actu- 
ally happen  because  it  is  a condition  of 
many  of  the  projects  that  partnership 
funds  are  raised  from  other  sources.  It  is 
reckoned  that  for  every  £l  raised  about 
£L60  is  found  from  other  sources.  In  the 
case  of  the  Greenwich  Millennium  Exhi- 
bition the  leverage  is  even  greater.  The 
lottery  is  giving  £200  million,  leaving  the 
remaining  £500  million  to  be  raised  from 
industry  and  other  sources  in  the  form  of 
equity  and  sponsorship  deals. 

The  economic  effect  doesn’t  end 
there  because  the  Millennium  Exhibi- 
tion is  bound  to 'attract  to  this  country 
and  to  London  tourists  who  would  other- 
wise not  have  come.  They  in  turn  will 
spend  money  on  other  things  such  as 
hotel  rooms,  food,  souvenirs  and  trans- 
port. thereby  having  a multiplying  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Many  of  them 
will  also  travel  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  quite  possibly  taking  in  the 
Lowry  gallery  and  other  lottery  projects 
as  well.  Some  bright  spark  will  doubtless 
dream  up  a scheme  to  take  visitors  from 
abroad  on  a dedicated  package  tour  of  all 
the  large  lottery  sites  (suitably  funded  by 
a lottery  grant). 

The  biggest  threat  to  the  lottery's 
success  is  that  the  requirement  to  find 


partnership  funds  may  rebound  oh  itself 
As  Sadler’s  Wells  in  London  knows  to  its 
cost,  corporate  munificence  is  finite.  The 
historic  Islington  theatre  won  a £30  mil- 
lion lottery  grant  but  so  fer  has  raised 
only  £2  million  out  of  £9.5  million  of  pri- 
vate funding  needed.  Faced  with  compe- 
tition from  Covent  Garden  and  the  new 
Tate  Gallery  of  Modem  Art  at  BanksMte, 
the  theatre  is  experiencing  the  reality  of 
donor  fatigue. 

• Since  the  distribution  of  lottery 
money  could  in  theory  carry  on  year  in, 
year  out  for  decades  to  come,  it  will  have 
-a  truly  dramatic  effect  on  Britain’s  cul- 
tural and  social  infrastructure.  It  will 
quite  possibly  be  the  single  biggest  thing 
by  which  posterity  will  remember  John 
Major's  administration.  Mrs  Thatcher 
wouldn't  give  the  proposal  house  room 
on  the  grounds  that  not  only  was  it  gam- 
bling. but  state-sponsored  to  boot 

Equally  interesting  is  whether  lot- 
tery projects  will  help  to  keep  Mr  Major’s 
hopes  of  staying  in  power  alive.  If  the 
Government  manages  to  avoid  defeat  in 
hie  House  of  Commons  and  struggles  on 
until  the  spring  of  next  year  then  the 
explosion  of  lottery  projects  of  all  sizes 
up  and  down  the  country  — from  the 
new  village  hall  to  the  Millennium  Exhi- 
bition — will  help  to  contribute  to  the 
“feelgood  factor",  along  with  an  expected 
rise  In  real  incomes  and  a string  of  wind- 
fall capital  gains  from  building  society, 
mergers  and  electricity  rebates.  This 
doesn't  guarantee  that  the  Government's 
popularity  will  rise,  but  it  does  give  min- 
isters something  to  cling  cm  to.  These 
days  politics,  like  life,  is  increasingly  be- 
coming a bit  of  a lottery. 


Going 
in  Bosnia 

CAUL  BELDT,  the  international  medi- 
ator for  Bosnia,  has -given  ^ & gloomy  - 
picture  of  the  prospects  of  a . real 'return 
to  communal  peace.  Viewing  the  Sara- 
jevo suburb  of  Vogosca,  where  fleeing 
Serbs  have  trashed  their  houses  and  pub- 
lic utilities  behind  them,  he  warned  that 
ethnic  separatism  now  “could  -)iave 
repercussions  for  the  whole  of  B6stu$  In 
the  future".  The  precedent  hcw~  being 
created  in  Vogosca,  the  first' of  five  sub-  * 
urbs  being  transferred  from  the  Bosnian 
Serb  republic  to  the  Muslim-Croal  feder- 
ation under  the  terms  of  the  .Dayton 
agreement,  is  deeply  depressing.  Mok  of 
the  Serb  community  has  fled  in  fear  of 
reprisals.  Members  of  the  Ihleraational 
Police  Task  Force  (JPTF)  have  beep" too 
thin  on  the  ground  and  their  role  glm-,..- 
ited  to  unarmed  supervision.  Mr  Balms: 
forecast  is  unlikely  to  be  wrong  but  no 
one  should  be  surprised  by  it,  either.  ' 
Pictures  on  television  of  helpless 
IPTF.  monitors,  besieged  by  angry  local- 
Serbs,  may  convey  the  impression  that 
the  civilian  side  of  the  international  (no 
longer  strictly  speaking  UN)  effort  in 
Bosnia  has  failed  again.  But  the  logic  of 
ethnic  separation  was  built  in  from  the 
start  to  the  Dayton  Agreement,  which 
creates  two  . separate  states  while  pre- 
tending that  they  are  still  one  nation. 
Dayton  has  merely  confirmed  — with 
some  modifications  on  the  map  — a div- 
. ision  built  on  ethnic  lines  which  the  in- 
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Ea  much  to  the  erobaKassmen  or 
-fee  Nato  ground  forces  coi^ande^it  s 
afco  dearthat  General 
: remains  defiantly  in  charge  of 
^operations.  On  the  Sarajevo  govern^t 
side,,  nothing  has  been  tone  to 
confidence  among  the  Serbs 
tfie  transferred  suburbs. 
atibh  police  were  aiready  break^ 
agreed  with  IPTF  by  setting  up  check- 
points to  the  alarm  ofthe  local  Serbs.  - 
v^Ajl  of  this  only  underlines  the  obvi- 
ous: rebuilding  Bosnia  is  not  just  an  up- 
hill struggle  but  an  almost  vertical  clinm 
. aud  it  will  take  twice  as  long  as  the  most 
' pessimistic  prediction.  Yesterday  John 
Major  voiced  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
peacekeepers  in  Bosnia  could  achieve 
their  task  by  the  end  ofthe  year  when,  he 
said,  it  was  “generally  expected"  that  the 
force  would  leave.  That  expectation,  im- 
posed on  the  whole  peace  effort  by  do- 
mestic US  considerations,  has  been  prob- 
lematic from  the  start  Mr  Major  went 
further  by  declaring  that  he  did  not 
think  the  US  troops  could  or  should  leave 
unilaterally.  This  more  realistic  ap- 
proach should,  be  encouraged  on  all 
fronts:  the  commitment  to  Bosnia, 
whether  military,  political  or  economic, 
is  long-term  or  it  is  not  worth  making. 


Pride  goes  before  a fall 


Accidents  such  as  the  Sea  Empress 
are  an  inevitable  part  of  modem  life. 
But,  says  MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT, 
they  leave  deeper  psychological 
scars  that  we  might  imagine. 
Illustration:  PETER  TILL 


Jk  CCl DENTS  have  be- 
#%  come  one  or  the  main 
ways  the  modern 
world  measures  civi- 
# vlisation.  As  the  Sea 
Empress  crashed  on  and  off 
Welsh  rocks  this  week,  we 
were  nil  engaged  ina  familiar 
calculation.  Underneath 
anger  and  regret  about  any 
pan it-ujnr accident  is  the  big- 
ger question  of  who  is  safe  and 
who  is  not. 

Societies  like  our  own  fear 
regression  ton  time  when  risk 
was  constant  and  loss  of  life 
and  property  a regular  occur- 
rence. They  fear  relegation  to 
the  level  of  poorer  societies 
who  experience  just  that 
today,  rite  famous  journalis- 
tic rule  of  thumb  — two  dead 


in  Putney  is  worth  as  much 
space  as  200  dead  in  the  Phil- 
Uppines  — is  not  an  index  of 
racism  or  proximity,  it  recog- 
nises the  d ifference  between 
societies  dominated  by  wants 
and  those  dominated  by 
worry,  between  societies  who 
cannot  pay  enough  for  safety 
and  those  who  can.  The  big- 
gest worry  of  all.  for  those  In 
the  second  category.  Is  that 
they  are  slipping  back  into  the 
first 

The  flurry  of  blame  that  sur- 
rounds every  accident  in  the 
West  can  somet  imes  seem 
mindless.  It  is  also  true  that 
some  safety  standards  in  the 
advanced  world  liavp  been  im- 
proving. The  number  of  oil 
spills,  for  instance,  has  been 


falling  for  20  years  and  even 
though  it  is  now  climbing 
again,  it  is  still  lower  than  be- 
fore. But  what  has  happened  is 
that  our  view  of  accidents,  all 
the  way  from  the  single  child 
killed  on  the  road  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  damaged 
by  Chernobyl,  has  changed. 
Safety  stands  higher  with  us 
than  it  did.  and  the  balance 
between  benefits  and  dangers 
is  perceived  in  a different 
way.  The  German  sociologist 
Ulrich  Beck  has  charted  this 
shift  to  what  he  calls  the  "risk 
society”.  We  are  beginning  to 
care  more  about  safety  than 
about  material  goods  or  their 
distribution. 

Accident  strikes  at  our  past, 
our  present  and  our  future. 
Accidents  that  involve  loss  of 
life  strike  at  the  present. 

Those  that  destroy  valued  ob- 
jects — a castle  in  Windsor,  an 
opera  house  in  Venice,  a fam- 
ous old  wooden  bridge  in  Swit- 
zerland — strike  at  our  links 
with  the  past.  Those  that  dam- 
age the  environment,  like  the 
wreck  of  the  Sea  Empress, 
strike  at  the  future. 

Accidents  of  mobility  have 
a special  place  in  this  dismal 


scheme.  The  world  economy's 
most  distinctive  characteris- 
tic is  the  ever  Increasing  rate 
at  which  goods,  people,  and 
information  are  shifted  round 
the  world.  The  message  that 
travel  is  safe  Is  constantly 
repeated.  The  idea  of  safe 
movement  reached  its  apogee 
in  Star  Trek,  where  a group  of 
men  and  women  in  romper 
suits  appeared  to  be  careening 
around  the  universe  in  a large 
and  comfortably  furnished  1 Iv- 
ing  room.  Enterprise  has  very 
nice  fitted  carpets  and  never 
has  an  accident,  except  when 
aliens  interfere. 

The  truth  we  recognise  in 
more  realistic  moments  is  that 
there  is  a trade-oQTbe tween 
the  cheapness  of  mass  mobil- 
ity and  its  safety.  All  forms  of 
transport  are  in  financial  cri- 
sis. Car  manufacturers 
struggle  for  new  markets  in 
the  East.  Airlines  teeter  on  the 
edge.  Aerospace  firms  Eight  for 
their  lives.  Shipbuilding 
firms  are  threatened  species. 
Railways  clutch  at  viability, 
in  or  out  of  state  hands.  We  are 
in  the  strange  position  that 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  pro- 
cesses In  which  we  engage, 


the  volume  movement  of 
people  and  things,  is  finan- 
cially a close-run  thing,  where 
costs  are  constantly  being 
shaved  and  safety  consider- 
ations put  under  pressure. 

It  is  said  that  officials  of  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  set  up  one  of  his 
tours  of  Africa  some  years  ago 
not  according  to  the  shortest 
distances  or  the  quickest  con- 
nections but  on  the  basis  ofthe 
safety  records  of  the  African 
airlines  involved.  In  an  age  of 
mass  tourism,  we  all  know  the 
feeling. 

We  may  worry  about  coach 
crashes  in  Europe,  what  will 
happen  to  safety  standards  on 
the  ra  ilway  in  Britain  after 
privatisation,  or  why,  in  the 
United  States,  equipment  fail- 
ures caused  air  traffic  control 
breakdowns  at  least  II  times 
in  1994-95.  But  the  accident 
rates  in  developing  countries 
are  horrendous  and  are  get- 
ting worse  as  their  economies 
grow  and  enter  into  deeper 
relationships  with  the  West 
Death  tolls  in  the  hundreds  — 

300  killed  in  an  Indian  rail 
crash  last  summer.  400  in  a 
Philippines  ferry  wreck — 
are  routine. 


Cars  don’t  kill  that  many 
people  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica because  they  have  been 
separated  from  people  and  to 
some  extent  from  each  other. 
As  car  man  afecturers  mo  ve 
into  Asian  markets,  where 
they  expect  to  find  most  of  the 
business  that  will  keep  them 
going  in  the  next  20  years,  ac- 
cident rates  are  approaching 
massacre  levels.  In  Vietnam, 
for  instance,  with  300.000 cars 
on  the  roads,-there  are  5.000 
road  deaths  a year — peas- 
ants mown  dawn  by  trucks  or 
tipped  by  the  busful  into  riv- 
ers and  ravines. 

If  we  export  technology 
without  its  safety  infrastruc- 
ture: the  developing  world  ex- 
ports its  standards  to  us.  in 
the  form,  for  instance,  of 
some  ofthe  ships  and  crews 
who  carry  goods  to  our 
shores.  More  generally,  our 
demand  quickens  their  econ- 
omies, increasing  the  rate  of 
accident  there,  while  their 
low  costs  put  pressure  on  our 
costs  at  home,  increasing  the 
rates  of  accident  here. 

Corruption  thrives  on  the 
feeble  attempts  at  regulation, 
to  China  there  were  arrests 

after  32o people  died  ina  cin- 

charges  they  took  bribes  to  ? J 
overlook  safety  violations 
after  a department  store  col- 
lapsed in  June  last  year,  kill- 
ing 458 people  and  injuring 
900.  But  treating  accidents  as 
crimes,  while  ignoring  the 
conditions  that  produce  them . 
is  not  effective  policy. 

has  been  a 

movement  from  class 
society.  Beck  argues, 
where  the  principal 
preoccupation  is, 
equality,  to  the  risk  society, 
whose  ’'basis  and  motive 
force  is  safety".  But  he  adds 

foat  old  judgments  of  utility. 

profit  and  advantage  persist 
and  It  remains  unclear 
whether  what  he  calls  the 
“solidarity  of  anxiety”  will 
prevail  over  individual  calcu- 
lations. It  is  this  unknown, 
whether  we  will  shape  our 
societies  so  that  we  can  all 
avoid  dangers  or  whether 
they  will  be  split  into  groups 
competitively  seeking  safety 
on  their  own  terms,  that 
looms  behind  every  major 
accident. 

The  impact  of  those  acci- 
dents. as  they  take  lives  or 
livelihoods  or  damage  what  is 
left  ofthe  natural  world,  is 
more  than  the  sum  of  individ- 
ual grief,  to  the  feces  of  survi- 
vors and  the  bereaved,  from 
Bhopal  to  Bijlmermeer,  can 
be  seen  shock  at  being  thrust 
out  ofthe  circle  of  safety,  a 
shock  from  which  many 
never  recover.  When  an 
explosion  destroys  a building . 
and  a bomb  is  suspected  it  is 
sometimes  announced  that 
after  all,  tt  was  “only  ” an  acci- 
dent to  fact  the  accident  Is 
more  truly  shocking,  since  a 
bomb  fe  destruction  by  intent 
while  an  accident  represents 
a greater  loss  of  human  con- 
trol  and  a more  fundamental 
lack  of  foresight 


On  guard, 
M Chirac 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitkeri 


IT  IS  NT  often  teat  this 
column  has  advice  for  a 
president  of  the  French 
Republic,  but  Jacques  Chir- 
ac's announcement  that  ha  is 
abolishingcompulsorymili- 
tary  service  ~ something  .. 
whichhas  survived  in.  France 
since  revolutionary  times  — 
moves  me  to  do  so.  I think  he 
should  be  careful  Chirac's 
plan— -uiMxpectedly  flatten 
ing  to  us  Brits  — is  that 
France  needs  an  entirely  pro- 
fessional army  just  like  ours. 
But  this  idea  suffers  from  one 
very  serious  defect:  unlike 
our  soldiers,  the  French  mili- 
tary isn  ’t  accustomed  to  stay- 
ing out  of  politics. 

French  democrats 
shouldn’t  forget  that  the 
Fourth  Republic  was  de- 
stroyed and  General  de  Gaulle 
brought  to  power  by  politi- 
cally-minded soldiers.  And  in 
case  some  Gaullist  enthusi- 
asts see  that  as  a recommenda- 
tion for  military  intervention. 
the  general  also  came  close  to 
being  deposed  by  the  same 
politically-minded  soldiers 
only  a few  years  later. 

In  effect  he  was  put  into  the 
Ely  see  by  generals  and  colo- 
nels who  expected  him  to 
carry  on  with  the  murderous 
war  to  keep  Algeria  French. 
When  they  discovered  that  he 
had  double-crossed  them,  and 
intended  to  give  the  the  Alge- 
rians their  independence, 
they  attempted  a second  coup. 

I was  in  Algiers  at  the  time, 
and  I saw  what  happened. 
These  “professional”  officers, 
most  of  whom  were  in  on  the 
plot,  ordered  their  soldiers  to 
seize  strategic  points.  The  sol- 
diers, most  of  whom  were  con- 
scripts, didn't  just  refuse — in 
many  eases  they  arrested 

their  mutinous  officers. 

This  was  the  main  reason 
why  the  attempted  coup  failed. 
In  effect,  the  Fifth  Republic 
and  French  democracy  was 
saved  by  the  teenagers  of"  fe 
contingent”,  as  the  call-up 
boys  are  called  in  France.  The 
professional  army  was  on  the 
other  side — and  especially 


that  most  ''professional”  of  all 
France’s  military  units,  the 
foreign  legion. 

Let's  hope  that  Jacques 
Chirac  has  some  other  source 
of  reliable  support,  should  he 
ever  run  into  trouble  with  his 
professional  arto^.  He  may 
need  it  one  day.  just  as  Le 
Grand  Charles  did.  - 

THERE  aren't  many  plus 
points  to  the  horrible  environ- 
mental disaster  unfolding  in 
the  waters  outside  Milford 
Haven.  Perhaps  the  only  one 
is  that  it  finally  puts  the  sk  ids 
under  the  Tory  Party’s  de-  J 
fence  erf toe  House  o^Lords. 
and  to  particular  its  attach- 
ment to  hereditary  peers. 

The  performance  of  the  very 
junior  transport  minister  sent 
down  to  oversee  the  salvage 
operation  has.  in  most  people’s 
perception,  been  lamentable,  r 
Worse,  hg  ha^  evgn  attempted 
siDy  witticisms  w press  con- 
ferences, while  the  nation's  TV 
screens  were  recording  foe 
dreadful  truth. 

But  this  Bertie  Wooster 
character  exactly  fits  the  kind 
of  person  who  is  presetted  as 
the  main  justification  for  the 
parliamentary  survival  of 
hereditary  peers.  Like  they 
say,  he  got  into  foe  corridors 
of  power  much  earlier  than 
elected  politicians,  let  alone 
life  peers.  And  we  are  expected 
to  be  pleased  about  this. 

For  the  Viscount  Goschen, 
parliamentary  secretary  at  . 
the  Department  of  Transport 
was  born  in  1965.  He  was  poll- 
vaulted  into  parliament  by  the 
early  death  ofhis  father. 
Because  he  is  young  and 
thrusting  (unlike  his-superan- 
nuated  colleagues)  be  seemed 
suitable  for  ministerial  office. 
And  be  lias  made  a complete 
cock  of  it.  So  much  for  the  ■ 
hereditary  principle. 

NOT  even  Ann  Widdecombe, 
a woman  who  makes  Michael 
Howard  look  wet  has  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  release 
of  fraudster  Peter  Clowes 
after  only  four  years  of  a 10- 
year  sentence.  Looking  like  : 
the  Black  Avenger,  she  went 
on  telly  to  bewail  the  event  on 
behalf  ofthe  Home  Office. 

So  why  did  it  happen?  Alas, 
she  explained,  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  law  as  it  currently 
stood.  Which  sounded  fine  — 
until  one  remembered  foat  ' 
her  lot  have  been  making  the 
laws  for  17  years. 

MY  favourite  boozer,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Highgate, 
often  gate  letters  addressed  to 
"The  Prince  ofWales.  High- 
grove,  England".  Now  we  look 
forward  to  getting  Charles's  e- 
mail  too.  It's  become  the  first 
pub  in  England  to  go  on  the 
Internet 


Smallweed 


WITH  that  thought- 
less arrogance 
which  the  rest  of 
Britain  has  learned  to  ex- 
pect front  the  capital,  the 
art  critic  ofthe  London  Eve- 
ning Standard.  Brian  Sew- 
ell, condemns  the  award  of 


£64  million  of  lottery  loot  to 
create  a cultural  complex  in 
honouring  L S Lowry. 
Lowry  representing  Man- 
chester. this  posturer 
pouts,  is  “plain,  barking  lu- 
nacy”. When  will  southern- 
ers learn  that  Salford, 
though  part  of  Greater 
Manchester,  is  not  part  of 
Manchester  but  a separate 
city  with  its  ovra  treasured 
history?  Were  Sewell  now 
to  show  his  face  in  that  city, 
which  if  he  has  any  sense  he 
will  not.  he  would  promptly 
be  set  upon  by  Salfordians. 
who  would  tell  him  that  Sal- 
ford is  older  than  Manches- 
ter. having  got  its  charter 
earlier,  opened  the  first  free 
public  library  and  created 
the  first  smokeless  zone: 
that  it's  the  birthplace  of, 
among  others,  the  physicist 
Joule,  the  actor  Albert  Fin- 
ney and  the  (Manchester) 
footballer  Ryan  Giggs,  and 
the  terminus  ofthe  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  (which 
never  sets  foot  in  Manches- 


ter); that  it  boasts  its  own 
cathedral  and  university, 
has  established  in  Salford 
Quays  a model  of  waterside 
redevelopment  which 
others  have  cribbed,  and  is 
host  to  the  only  Rugby 
League  team  to  have  beaten 
Wigan  in  cup  competition 
in  eight  years.  Then  I guess, 
to  the  cheers  of  the  229,000 
population,  they  would  boot 
the  protesting  aesthete  into 
the  Ship  Canal. 

SMALL  WEED’S  nom  i- 
nationof  Sir  Richard 
Scott  as  Britain's  first 
president,  is  hereby  with- 
drawn. Not  because  he 
failed  to  hand  out  findings 
in  soundbites.  What  he  did 
was  to  say  to  Parliament: 
yon  are  grown-up  people; 
yon  are  there  to  police  the 
Executive;  this  is  what  the 
Executive  has  been  upto;  if 
you  don't  like  what  I’ve 
revealed,  action  is  up  to 
you.  Accordingly  MPs  have 
the  chance  on  Monday  and 


afterwards  to  vote  on  the 
issues  of  Parliamentary  su- 
premacy which  so  many  are 
always  on  about.  Very  few 
will,  but  that's  their  fault, 
not  Scott's. 

No,  his  fault  is  his  double 
negatives.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  above  politics, 
there  may  not  be  much  be 
can  meaningfully  say.  But 
we  can’t  afford  to  begin  onr 
lives  as  Republicans  with  a 
head  of  state  who  on  great 
occasions  is  likely  to  say: 
“We  in  Britain  do  oot  wish 
not  to  build  a better,  more 
prosperous  society”.  On  “If 
this  country  fhils  to  fall  to 
stand  up  for  anything,  it 
does  not  faff  to  fell  to  stand 
up  for  an  absence  of  inde- 
cency, and  a sense  of  not 
uncommon  avoidance  of 
purposelessness."  I have 
toyed  with  transferring  sup- 
port to  Dr  David  Butler, 
who  has  just  demonstrated 
how  resignation  on  a point 
of  principle  can  change 
things  for  the  better. 


Though  some  reports  yes- 
terday felled  to  credit  him, 
the  decision  ofthe  United 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Club  to  abandon  its 
sexist  practices  Is  Dr  But- 
ler’s achievement.  Be  de- 
serves a life  peerage  at  least. 

WITH  moan  ting  ex- 
citement Smallweed 
read  this  week  that 
the  manager  ofLeeds 
United,  Howard  Wilkinson, 
was  greatly  displeased  with 
his  talented  (but  lately  less 
fecund)  Ghanaian  striker, 
Tony  Teboah,  because  of  the 
player's  allegedly  late 
return  from  foe  African 
cham  pJonshlps.As  pointed 
out  in  this  column  when  Ye- 
boah  was  signed,  should  the 
footballer  incur  his  manag- 
er's wrath  it  was  possible 
that  Wilkinson  might 
address  him  as-follows:  “Hal 
Obey.  Yeboah”:  thus  coin*  , 
ing  one  of  the  ripest  palin- 
dromes to  British  sporting, 
history.  Confirmation  from 


Efianri  Roadthat  this  ex-  ■ 
pression  has  been  used  will 
be  richly  rewarded  by 

Smallweed:  with  a ticket  to 
Wednesday's  game  between 
Cowdenbeath  and  Living- 1 
stem,  perhaps. 

A Slogle  the  coverage  of 
Princess  Diana'S  visit 
to  Pakistan,  I catch, 
myself  meditating  thatff's 
aDafartiferrtunpaigirmg 
ploytowtudYamctto^igto 
see  as  &e  Monarchical 
Party  primaries,  in  which 
mama  isPat  Bacbanan  and 
poctfoldErinteCbaries 

looks  more  and  more  like 

Bob  Dole.  Is  tills  because  a) 
Smallweed  has  read  too 

many  reports  from  New 
Hampshire?  b>  I'm  afoul  old 
cymC?or(dPmareaKst? 

THE  TORY  MP  David 
Lighthown  died  after 
the  unh’iersky  rugby 
mto^whiririsaWays - 


December.  Under  a gentle- 


man’s agreement,  reached 

when  Francis  Pym  was  ' 
Chief  Whip,  the  main 

parties  undertake  to  fill 
parliamen  tary  vacancies 
within  three  months  of  the 
death  ofa  sitting  member. 
According  to  Smafiweed's 
famously  fallible  arithme- 
tic, three  months  from 
tbefirstweekoTDecember 
is  the  first  week  of  March,  so 
foe  writ  should  have  been 
moved  at  the  very  latest  by 
the  day  before  yesterday. 
What  does  this  tell  us,  I won- 
der, about  the  maintenance 
of  gentlemanly  standards  in 
onr  governing  party? 

A SCHOLARLY  letter 
from  Southampton 
points  out  that  foe 
Beachcomber  column  in  the 
Daily  Express  was  called 
“By  The  Way”  and  not 

Beachcomber,  and  adds  that 
before  J B Morton  made  it 

his  own,  it  was  written  by 

D B Wyndham  Lewis,  it  also 
asks  whether  the  Pedant 


who  sometimes  invades 
these  proceedings  Is  the  - 
progeny  ofthe  Prodnose 
who  persecuted  Beach-  ' 

comber  in  much  foe  same 

way.  As  an  old  Beachcomber 

addict,  Smallweed  is  not  un- 
aware that  this  may  be  not 
be  entirely  impossible. 

A pedant  writes:  You're  as  bad 
as  Sir  Richard  Scott. 
Smallweed  wearily  ripostes: 
You're  as  bad  as  Prodnose. 

IT  HAD  somehow  escaped  ■ 
my  notice  until  yester- , 
flay  .when  Gweaneth 
tfransby-Zachary  of  GBZ 
Management,  who's  hU  ' 

agent,  revealed  it  in  the  i 

Times,  thatthe  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  has  on  . . 
Its  payroll  a Professor  of  , , 
Accordion  Studies.  Is  there 

any  field  ofhumanen- 
deavour,  I wonder,  which  ' 
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OTHER  LIVES  15 


A massive  failure  to 
Press  the  point 


Martin  Kettle 


were  any  justice 
rld.theGovem- 
Jd  be  defeated 
Icott  Report  oh 
diftheydidnot 
and  then,  there 
Dofidence  motion 
and  they  would 
And  on  Wednes- 


newasasiujJ5''-n 
.There  would  be 

rtionon  March 

r would  he  prime 
laster. 

[ngthet  all  this  ■ 
It  can.  and  you 
at.  But  whether 
tier  matter.  It  all 


an  a hamUM  of 
united  to  join 


Peter  Thorn  ham  in  not  sup- 
porting the  Government  as 
well,  even  though  such  a 
revolt  may  end  in  the'Tory 
party's  electoral  defeat?  in 
other  words,  don’t  hold  your 
breath.  , 

But  whose  fault  will  it  be  if 
the  Conservativessurvive? 
There  will  be  many  suspects. 
Some  will  pin  the  offence  on 
the  wicked  government 
machine,  which  used  its  eight 
days  advance  notice  of  the 
report  to  concoct  a version 
which  it  has  sold  with  ruth- . 
less  and  powerful  effect  ever 
since-  Others  will  blame  the 
stubborn  political  reality  of 

the  turkeys- and-Christmas 

syndrome,  which  means  that 
no  one  on  the  Government 
side  wants  to  live  with  the  ' 
label  of  being  The  Man  Who 
Brought  Down  The  Last  Con-, 
servative  Government.  ■'  ■ 

Many  will  blame  the  saintly 
Sir  Richard  Scott,  for  produc- 
ing an  extravagantly  lengthy 
report  which  few  have  read 
and  which  has  inconveniently 

acquired  the  reputation  of  . 

being  all  things  to  all  men,  .. 
having  something  for  every-  ■ 
oneanrt  generally  not  quite 
putting  the  ball  in  the  back  of 
the  net.  Subtler  minds  will  fin- 
ger Sir  Rdbiri  Butler,  first  for 
deluging  the  tnqu  toy  with 
more  paper  than  it  could  possi- 
ble reduce  to  simple  conclu- 


sions. and  then  for  renegotiat- 
ing Scott's  draft  into  a docu- 
ment which.  in  spite  of  this 
week’s  disclaimers,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  parade  as  a 
vindication. 

People  who  stand  back  from 
these  things  will  tell  us  that, 
the  failure  Des  in  the  parlia- 
mentary system  itself.  Parlia= 
ment  used  to  be  a place  of  hon- 
our and  independence,  they 
say  (trot  tell  that  to  Sir  Lew  is 
Namier),  in  which  incorrupt- 
ible backbenchers  defied  the 
whips  when  a matter  of  princi- 
ple was  at  stake,  and  where 
ministers  resigned  in  manly 
shame,  the  moment  they  mis- 
led the  House.  if  standards  had 
not  been  allowed  to  slip,  the  - 
argument  runs, parliament 
would  have  remained  sover- . 
eign,  self-regulating  and. 
above  ail.  the  effective  heart  of 
the  constitution. 

Yet  if  Parliament  is  felling 
to  do  its  job.  what  about  the 
press?  No  one  has  seriously 
pointed  the  finger  our  way  yet 
No  one  outside  the  Labour 
leadership,  that  is.  For  elec- 
toral reasons.  Labour  wants 
to  be  friends  with  the  press  at 
the  moment.  But  relations 
have  been  slowly  souring  all 
year.  And  the  role  of  the 
met!  in  in  allegedly  playing  the 
Government's  game  over 
Scott  is  nuivn  source  of  mil 
contempt  nnd anger  in  high 


Public 
dowry 
for  young 


Labour  circles.  The  case 
against  the  media  is  as  fol- 
lows. First  that  it  built  up 
excessive  expectations  about 
what  Scott  would  say  and  the 
damage  it  would  do,  so  that  the 
actual  report  was  an  anti-cli- 
max. Second,  that  it  fell  for  the 
Government’s  lies  on  the  day 
it  was  published.  Third,  that  it 
then  spent  more  time  report- 
ing the  Government's  media 
coup  than  it  did  in  actually 
reading  the  report  Fourth, 
that  even  after  the  report  was 
published,  it  accepted  the  Gov- 
ernment’s claims  that  the 
story  has  peaked.  Fifth,  that  it 
therefore  lost  interest  in  Scott 
itself  and  even  today  is  only 
interested. in  the  result  of 
Monday’s  vote.  Finally,  and 
embracing  all  the  foregoing, 
that  it  hasn’t  bothered  to  read 
the  report 

You  don't  need  a doctorate 
in  psychology  to  recognise 


that  there  is  an  element  of 
blami  ng  the  messenger  for 
bringing  bad  news  here.  And 
if  the  press  built  Scott  up  in 
advance,  and  was  fixated  on 
the  Government's  media  spin- 
ning operation,  or  failed  to 
read  the  report  properly,  then 
surely  these  same  charges  can 
all  be  proved  against  Opposi- 
tion MPs  too?  That  is  true  too. 
You  could  even  add  that  for 
Labour  to  go  round  complain- 
ing that  the  story  has  been 
allowed  to  go  off  the  boil  is  an 
admission  that  it  has.  But 
even  so.  the  charges  cannot  be 
so  easily  dismissed. 

In  among  the  media's  less 
high-minded  claims  about 
ourselves,  we  all  like  to  be 
seen  as  truth-seekers.  Investi- 
gative journalism  may  be  as 
fashionable  as  tie-dyed  T- 
sbirts  these  days,  but  it  is  still 
a rare  journalist  who  does  not 
in  some  way  believe  that  the 


press  has  a duty-  to  ensure  that 
lies  are  exposed.  Yet.  with  a 
few  distinguished  exceptions, 
most  of  us  have  not  made  as 
much  effort  as  we  should  have 
over  Scott.  Collectively  we 
stand  accused  of  laziness, 
treating  it  as  a one-day  wonder 
and  not  burrowing  more  as- 
siduously into  the  mass  of  lies 
documented  in  the  report. 

YES  1 know  all  the  ex- 
cuses. Only  a magician 
could  turn  the  whole  of 
Scott’s  2,000  pages  into 
a few  punchy  newspaper 
pages  within  a matter  of 
hours.  I accept  that  we  did  our 
best  Only  the  Memory  Man 
could  expect  to  rebut  every  tie 

the  Government  has  gone  on 
telling  about  the  report’s  find- 
ings this  week.  And  Scott  him- 
self did  the  hacks  few  favours 
by  producing  so  many  pages 
and  nuanced  conclusions  and 


expecting  anyone  to  make 
sense  of  it  alL 

Even  so.  and  with  all  that 
said.  I rhlnk  the  press — and 
the  broadcasting  media  in 
particular  — have  let  the  story 
go  too  q uickly  anti  too  lazily, 
principally  because  it  is  loo 
much  trouble  to  follow  it 
ti  trough..  In  a world  of  dimin- 
ishing literacy,  in  which 
people  apparently  do  not  read 
anything  any  longer,  it  is  per- 
haps unreasonable  to  expect 
journal  ists  any  more  than 
anyone  else  to  read  Scott's 
hundreds  of  densely  argued 
pages.  But  the  media's  relative 
neglect  of  Scott's  text  and  rev- 
elations are  striking,  never- 
theless. especially  given  the 
claims  we  make  and  the  public 
position  we  crave. 

Why,  For  example,  has  the 
television  not  produced  a more 
systematic  explanation  of 
Scott’s  findings?  Why  have  so 


many  newspapers  — though 
not  this  one — reduced  Scott  to 
the  odd  down-page  story  about 
whether  this  or  that  MP  is 
wavering?  Is  it  because  all  the 
questions  arising  from  the 
report  hare  been  asked?  Of 
course  not.  Why  has  Labour 
had  toriosomuch  of  the  dig- 
ging that  the  press  should  have 
been  doing  itself?  Why  have 
government  departments  been 
given  an  easy  time?  Where  is 
Alan  Clark  and  why  hasn’t  he 
been  carved  into  pieces  about 
the  report? 

We,  in  the  media,  spend  a lot 
of  time  berating  politicians  for 
this  or  that  failing,  often  with 
reason.  But  we  have  a lot  to 
answer  for  about  Scott  our- 
selves. We  haven't  stuck  at  it 
We  haven't  played  our  part  If 
the  Government  survives,  it  is 
partly  our  fault  Not  that 
we're  duplicitous,  you  under- 
stand. Merely  idle. 


GET  A MOVE  ON 


Think  positive.  Act  positive.  That  is  the  spirit 
behind  the  1996  Homebuycr  Show,  li  will  give 
you.  the  prospective  buyer,  the  means  and  the 
confidence  to  climb  off  the  fence  and  into  ihc 
happiness  of  a brand  new  home.  You  will  find  all 
of  the  moM  creative  solution*  to  fit  your  needs. 

f ind  inn  how  to  buy  your  first  home:  hnu  m 
choose  i Ik*  right  mortgage  or  re-mortgage:  how 
K>  trade  up  with  negative  equip:  how  in  break 


.the  dreaded  'chain':  how  to  make  part  exchange 
work  for  you.  The  Evening  Standard  Homebuycr 
Show  will  present  the  biggest  selection  of  new 
homes  and  established  properties:  all  of  the  best 
deals  and  the  best  advice. 

All  this,  phis  Tree  admission  • i-rec  120  page 
colour  show  guide  ■ Free  legal  and  survey  advice 
I -ree  seminars  ■ I rec  ircclic  ■ Advertise  your  home 
lice  on  the  ImcmcL 
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Two  priests  have  recently  been  cleared  in  sex  scandals.  MADELEINE  BUNTING  reports  on  how  those  involved  have 
fought  back  and  how,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  Catholic  Church  is  responding  when  allegations  are  made 


N THE  past  week,  three 
Catholic  priests  have 
returned  to  their  pulpits 
after  having  been  named 
in  scandals.  But  once  alle- 
gations of  impropriety 
have  besmirched  a priest’s 
reputation,  can  he  ever 
recover?  This  is  the  question 
being  pondered  this  weekend 
by  two  English  priests,  Fr 
Michael  Rollings  and  Monsi- 
gnor Michael  Buckley,  and  an 
Irish  bishop,  the  Rt  Rev  Bren- 
dan Comiskey.  1 • 

Bishop  Comiskey  brazened  • 
out  his  return  from  a drying-  • 
out  clinic  in  Florida  with  a 
passionate  45-minute  homily 
in  Enniscorthy  Cathedral 
packed  with  sympathisers  on 
how  “pedestals  are  the  loneli- 
est places”,  that  his  alcohol- 
ism stemmed  from  his  “des- 
perate need  for  genuine  love 
and  affection"  and  “I  made 
mistakes”  over  the  handling 
of  cases  of  child  sex  abuse  per- 
petrated by  priests.  Since  then 
he  has  been  closeted  with  pub- 
lic relations  advisors  and  so- 
licitors devising  a damage 
limitation  strategy  to  win 
round  a disgruntled  diocese. 

While  Ireland  wrestles  with 
Comiskey’s  future — and  it  is 
still  by  no  means  certain  he 
won’t  follow  Eamonn  Casey — 
now  known  as  one  Padre 
Eduardo  in  Ecuador—  into 
exile,  the  English  church  hier- 
archy has  breathed  a sigh  of 

collective  relief.  Allegations  . 

of  sexual  offences  against  two 
of  the  most  popular  and  high- 
profile  figures  in  the  English 
church  have  been  dropped  by 
the  police:  FT  Michael  Rol- 
lings. a parish  priest  in  Bays- . 
water,  London,  and  author  of 


dozens  of  books,  and  Mon- 
signor Michael  Buckley,  a col- 
umnist. on  the  Catholic  tab- 
loid, die  Universe. 

Cardinal  Basil  Hume  told 
pacirfiionersatmass  atSt  ■ 
Mary  of  the  Angels  church  in 
Bayswater  last  Sunday  that  the 
74-year-old  Fr  Hollings  was  to 
be  reinstated  after  a period  of 
administrative  leave.  “The 
police  have  decided  that  they 
have  no  basis  far  any  action  to 
be  taken,"  said  Cardinal 
Hume,  adding:  “I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  FrMichadl  for  : ! 
the  outstanding  work  he  has  •" 
done  over  the  years.” 

It  was  a ringing  endorse- 
ment from  the  highest  eche- 
lons of  the  church,  which  has 
always  bad  a deep  admiration 
for  FrHollings's  impeccable 
establishment  credentials — 
Coldstream  Guards.  MC.  MBE 
— combined  with  his  radical, 
spiritual  integrity.  He  has  pro- 
gressive attitudes  towards  the 
ordination  of  women  and  mar- 
ried priests,  buthe  is  most  fam- 
ous for  his  24-honr  open- 
door  policy  at  the  presbytery 
for  “ladies  and  gentlemen  of  ' 
fee  street”  as  he  delicately 
describes  them. 

Hie  congregation  burst  into 
a round  of  applause  at  the  news 
of  bis  return.  Many  had 
refused  to  question  FrHol- 
lings's integrity,  despite  what 
appeared  to  bean  admission  in 
a story  printed  in  the  News  of 
the  World  last  September. 
When  confronted  by  the  news- 
paper journalist  and  the  man 
he  was  alleged  to  have  sexually 
molested  more  than  two-de- 
cades ago,  FT  Hollings  was 
quoted  as  admitting  he  had 
taken  advantage  and  saying: 


"Please  forgive  me  for  what  I 
did.  Accept  I wanted  to  help, 
not  harm  you." 

One  of  his  staunchest  allies 
was  bis  cousin  and  old  friend, 
the  Duke  ofNorfolk.  and  Fr 
Hollings  has  spent  some  cf  the 
last  few  months  at  the  duke’s 
home.  Arundel  Castle.  Bat  the 
experience  has  reportedly  left 
him  “shattered".  There  are 
rumours  of  parishioners  ' 
demanding  an  inquiry , angry 
at  how  this  elderly  man,  only  a 
few  months  before  he  is  due  to 
retire.,  was  forced  through 
such  fl  humiliating  experience. 
Fr  Hollings,  burnt  by  his 
brush  wifii  the  press,  is  keep- 
ing a low  profile  and  getting 
back  to  his  parochial  duties. 

If  Fr  Hollings  represents 
that  brand  of  Catholicism 
which  has  sought  to  win  accep- 
tance from  the  English  estab- 
lishment then  Monsignor 
Buckley  Is  its  antithesis.  A 
flamboyant  man  with  a reputa- 
tionfbr  faith  healing  which 
has  apparently  done  wonders 
ibr  Mandy  Smith  and  Pat  Cash, 
he  is  something  cf  a thorn  in 


Ireland’s 
Bishop  Brendan 
Comiskey  (left) 
may  follow 
Eamonn  Casey 
(right) -now 
in  Ecuador- 
into  exile  : r 


the  side  of  the  hierarch  y.  In  his 
weekly  column,  he  offers  to 
“heal  the  hnrt  that  runs  so 
deep”  with  homespun  philoso- 
phy such  as:  “Take  large  doses 
cf  undiluted  hope." 

Characteristically,  71-year- 
old  Mgr  Buckley  has  bounced 
back  from  his  ordeal — police 
took  him  In  for  questioning 
last  month  and  his  name  was 
leaked  to  newspapers. 

Splashed  across  toe  loyal  Uni- 
verse last  weekend  was  his  dec- 
laration of  war  on  all  those 
who  put  him  through  the 

humiliation,  declaring  plans 
to  set  up  a group  to  help  priests 
who  are  the  subject  of  felse 
allegations,  and  to  sue  toe 
Catholic  Herald  and  other 
newspapers  tor  alleging  “a  20- 
year  history  of  ba*  crimes”. 

The  Hollings  and  Buckley 
cases  leave  the  English  Catho-  • 
lie  Church  with  some  tricky 
questions.  It  has  watched  with 
horror  toe  scandals  unfolding 
in  Ireland  and  north  America: 
toe  price  to  toe  Church  in  rep- 
utation and  compensation 
have  been  enormous.  Eager  to 


avoid  such  catastrophes  here, 
the  Church  set  in  place  strin- 
gent guidelines  in  1994;  allega- 
tions must  be  reported  to  the 
police  Immediately  without  in- 
forming the  priest  involved: 
toe  Church  cannot  undertake 
any  investigations;  as  soon  as 
allegations  have  been  made, 
the  priest  must  be  removed 
from  the  parish  and  placed  on 
administrative  leave. 


Sflch  provisions  have  left 
priests  feeling  exposed  and  un- 
supported hy  toe  Church,  and 
it  Is  this  feeling  which  Mgr 
Buckley  is  planning  to  tap.  It 
emerged  at  toe  National  Con- 
ference of  Priests  last  Septem- 
ber, when  a motion  was  pro- 
posed asking  that  “adequate 
safeguards  be  given  to  protect 
priests  from  the  consequences 
of  felse  accusations"  was  only 
narrowly  defeated.  Few 
priests  want  publicly  to  argue 
this  point,  fearful  of  being 
accused  of  special  pleading. 
But  there  is  a grounds  well  of 
concern  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  tpo  fer  against  them . 
Priests  are  now  guilty  until 


proved  guiltier.  In  the  murky 
area  of  child  sex  abuse  allega- 
tions. where  so  few  cases  can 
be  proved  and  where  usually  it 
is  one  person's  word  against 
another  with  no  corroboratory 
evidence,  it  Is  very  hard  for 
any  priest  ever  to  clear  his 
name  once  an  allegation  has 
been  made.  Some  of  toe  mud 
sticks. 

The  fact  that  the  police  or 
toe  Crown  Prosecution  Service 
has  dropped  charges  is  not 
proof  that  an  event  did  not  hap- 
pen, only  that  they  are  not  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  get  a i 

successful  prosecution.  This 
shadow  of  doubt  needs  to  be 
addressed  by  the  bishops, 
urged  the  Catholic  weekly,  the 
Tablet  this  week,  commenting 
on  the  Hollings  and  Buckley 
cases. 

Priests  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  felse  allegations  in 
the  first  place,  argues  Peter  ' 
Stanford,  former  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Herald,  adding:  “The 
single  man  is  always  suspect  in 
our  society.  Now  there's  a feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  that  it's  a bit 
like  the  National  Lottery.  Sus- 
picion could  suddenly  fall  on 
you.”  Involvement  with  chil- 
dren is  an  inescapable  part  of 
parochial  duties:  now  priests 
are  advised  never  to  be  alone 
with  a child,  making  events 
such  as  confession  awkward. 

What  feels  a heightened  sus- 
picion of  priests  is  a well  estab- 
lished literature  on  how  unre- 
solved many  priests'  sexuality 
Is.  In  a book  Fr  Hollings  wrote 
some  time  ago  called  The  Pas- 
toral Care  OF Homosexuals,  he 
raised  toe  issue  with  shrewd- 
perception,  emphasising  toe 
importance  of  self-control. 


“From  my  limited  knowledge, 
I would  hazard  toe  guess  that 
there  are  many,  many  men 
and  women  who  are  most 
deeply  devoted  to  the  young 
and  who  never  fall  from  high 
standards  of  morality  in  their 
regard  but  are  nevertheless, 
consciously  or  subcon- 
sciously, motivated  by  sex,  at 
least  In  part  Now  this  is  good, 
not  bad;  it  is  part  of  human 
motivation.  It  is  not  to  be 
shunned,  but  to  he  controlled 
for  the  welfare  of  the  other, 
and  younger,  person.” 

But  what  happens  when  toe 
self-control  breaks  down?  One 
priest  undergoing  therapy  for 
child  sex  abuse  while  he  was 
awaiting  his  trial  made  an 

extraordinary  and  chilling 

comment:  “One  of  my  motives 
for  going  into  the  priesthood 
was  that  I thought  celibacy 
would  protect  me  from  this  ten- 
dency which  I recognised  in 
myself  [paedophilia]  and  if  it 
didn't  the  Church  would  pro- 
tect me.” 

In  Ireland,  protection  often 
turned  out  to  be  cover-up  and 
one  of  toe  most  pressing  issues 
Bishop  Comiskey  will  have  to 
address  is  his  “mistakes”  in  - 
handling  child  abuse  cases.  In 
England.  the  line  from  the  top 
is  clear,  children  must  come 
first  If  that  means  the  risk  of 
shattering  an  old  priest's  life, 
then  so  be  it  it  is  toe  price  of 
imperfect  human  justice,  says 
Nicholas  Coote,  assistant  gen- 
eral secretary  to  the  Catholic 
Bishops'  Conference.  “You 
just  have  to  take  on  hoard,  toe 
risks  of  false  accusations.  It  is 
just  as  awful  to  disbelieve  a 
child  as  it  is  to  falsely  accuse  a 
priest.”. 


Continued  from  page  13 
and  mortgage  lenders,  woo 
have  extensive  experience  of 
assessing  a couple's  finan- 
cial position  as  part  of  the 
process  of  a warding  a mort- 
gage. There  would  of  course 
be  some  net  cost  as  a result  of 
deferred  loan  repayments. 
This  would  need  to  be  met  by 
the  government,  which 
would  make  non-interest- 
bearing  deposits  with  mort- 
gage lenders  in  order  to 
match  the  liabili  ties  at- 
tached to  the  loans. 

The  limited  public-expen- 
diture cost  of  this  innovative 
scheme  to  spread  wealth, 
and  strengthen  the  family  by 
doing  so.  would  be  financed 
through  the  proceeds  of 
tighter  inheritance  taxation 
on  the  wealthiest.  TO  those 
who  argue  that  such  a 
scheme  would  discriminate 
against  the  single,  there  is  a 
ready  response.  Such  a 
scheme  would  not  simply’  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  couples 
receiving  the  soft  loans.  The 
reinforcement  of  marriage 
and  the  family  that  it  would 
provide  among  the  less  well 
off— where  these  founda- 
tions of  social  stability  are 
most  under  pressure  — 
would  be  of  benefit  to  society 
as  a whole. 

Some  left-wing  critics 
would  argue  that  emphasis 
on  the  social  role  of  toe  ex- 
tended family  is  a cop-ouL 
The  state  in  one  form  or  an- 
other should  accept  toe  res- 
ponsibilities involved.  But 
this  argument  fells  down  on 
several  counts.  For  one 
thing,  informal  care  by  one 
member  of  a family  for  an- 
other Is  already  the  main- 
stay of  social  support  in  this 
country.  The  main  issue  in 
social  policy'  Is  how  to  help 
people  to  help  each  other— 
and  give  them  practical  sup- 
port in  this  role.  This  Is  what 
people  want.  The  role  of  the 
state  is  as  provider  of  last 
resort. 

The  tax  and  spend  implica- 
tions of  any  other  strategy 
would  be  quite  unsupport- 
able.  The  thrust  of  policy 
should  be  to  strengthen  the 
family's  capacity  to  cope, 
while  recognising  that  gov- 
ernment should  play  a vital 
role  in  underpinning  family 
support  where  people  cannot 
do  so.  The  tax  system  must 
be  reformed  in  order  to  rein- 
force toe  extended  family 
and  facilitate  mutual  sup- 
port 

A new  partnership  needs 
to  be  developed  between  the 
family,  the  financial  institu- 
tions and  toe  state  to  help 
people  cope  flexibly  with  the 
demands  modem  life  puts  on 
the  extended  family.  Many 
empty-nesters  in  their  fifties 
and  sixties  not  only  eqjoy 
reasonable  incomes  with  low 
commitments,  but  are  sit- 
ting on  significant  equity 
capital  tied  up  in  bricks  and 
mortar.  That  capital  should 
at  least  in  part  be  mobilised 
to  spread  wealth  between  a 
family’s  generations — to 
pay  for  long-term  care  for  toe 
very  elderly,  to  invest  in 
their  children's  or  grandchil- 
dren’s education  and  train- 
ing. to  give  young  people  a 
better  start  to  married  life. 
Perhaps  a new  form  of  sav- 
ings contrert  may  be  needed 
between  toe  generations  — 
parents  promising  to  help 
young  adults  today  in  return 
for  contractual  saving  by 
their  children  to  help  with 
their  parents'  old  age. 

Order  The  Blair  Revolution, 
with  free  delh'ery,  by  sending  a 
cheque  far  £7.90  made  out  ro 
Guardian  Books  at  29  Pall  Mall 
Deposit.  London  W106BL  or 
Freephone 0500  418  419 


Tending  the  faithful . . . Monsignor  Michael  Buckley,  questioned  about  sex  allegations  by  the  police  and  later  released,  is  a flamboyant  man  with  a reputation  for  faith  healing  and  homespun  philosophy 

Confessions  of  a priest 
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Ship  of  oil 
and  fools 


THREE  yvars  ago.  the 
junior  pupils  of my 
school  wrote  to  Lord 
Ca  Ithness.  then  the 
Minister  Tor  Shipping,  to  voice 
their  concern  at  the  environ- 
mental disaster  caused  by  the 
oil  tanker  Braer.  Watching  the 
tankers  passing  the  window  of 
our  classroom,  they  had  be- 
come aware  that  this  was  a 
problem  they  could  face  one 
day.  They  received  a reply 
which  assured  an  inquiry  and 
every  possible  measure  to 
make  our  waterways  safe. 

Last  autumn,  they  watched 
the  Borga  stranded  on  the  cliffs 
at  Mill  Bay.  feeling  safe  that 
the  double  hull  had  worked. 
Last  Friday  morning,  the  feel- 
ing of  safety  and  security  was 
shattered;  these  tankers,  it 
transpired,  are  not  all  double- 
hulled. There  a re  not  so  many 
tugs  available  now  as  there 
used  to  be. 

I wonder  if  Lord  Goschen 
could  help  me  plan  my  assem- 
bly for  Monday.  What  will  I 
say?  We  have  nil  spent  the  last 
week  watching  our  environ- 
ment and  economy  being  de- 
stroyed. ft  has  been  like  slow 
torture,  the  false  confidence  of 
those  in  charge,  the  feelings  ' 
that  the  action  taken  was  again 
for  monetary  ends,  not  for  con- 
cern for  the  environment 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  tell 
the  children  that  everyone  on 
the  ship  worked  hard  to  save 
it.  nor  that  the  salvage  team 
were  working  against  difficult 
weather.  They  will  see  the  dead 
and  dying  birds;  they  will  miss 
the  crab  in  the  rockpools  nest 
summer;  they  will  play  on  the 
oil-soaked  beaches. 

After  this  week,  there  are 
few  people  in  this  area  who 
will  trust  the  Government  to 
make  decisions  which  will  pro- 
tect us  and  our  environment, 
as  far  as  possible,  against  pol- 
lutants. Lord  Goschencan  be 
assured  of  one  thing.  He  will  be 
receiving  a set  of  letters  from 
the  pupils  of  Date  School  next 
week.  We  will  not  give  up  on 
our  world. 

Val  Sc  ur  lock. 

Headteacher. 

Dale  County  Primary  School, 
Dale.  Haverfordwest.  - 
Pembrokeshire  SA623QZ. 

rF  KILLING  birds  and  fish  is 
an  environmental  disaster, 
then  nature  is  the  biggest 
culprit.  The  horrified  reac- 
tions to  the  latest  spillage  only 
highlight  the  morbid  culture  of 
our  times;  an  atmosphere  in 
which  every  problem  seems  to 
be  inflated  into  a disaster,  and 
the  blame  is  always  laid  at  the 
door  of  human  intervention  in 
nature.  Meanwhile,  a real 
scandal—  that  lives  are  daily 
put  at  risk  by  sub-standard 
ships  and  Inadequately-funded 
salvage  operations  — passes  al- 
most without  comment 
John  Gillott. 

21  Hillfield  Avenue. 

London  N87DU. 

A CCORDING  to  reports 
/ \ from  Milford  Haven. 

/ \ the  coastguards  in  the 
M leariy  days  of  the  disas- 

ter could  not  communicate 
with  the  powerful  Chinese  tug 
standing  by  to  help  the  Rus- 
sian crew  on  the  Sea  Empress. 
This  experience  is  unfortu- 
nately still  common  through- 


out Britain.  Same  hospitals, 
local  authorities  and  police 
forces  still  have  to  fall  back  on  - 
a cook,  a porter  or  anyone  they 
can  find  in  an  emergency. 

More  and  more  public  agendas 
are  now  following  the  example 
of  the  increasing  number  of 
those  who  have  used  Language 
Line  and  its  telephone  inter- 
preters in  140  languages,  who 
are  at  the  service  of  subscrib- 
ers wi  thin  a minute  or  so  of 
being  called. 

If  the  coastguards  had  used 
Language  Line  they  could  have 
been  in  immediate  communi- 
cation and  the  Sea  Empress  in- 
cident could  have  been  a little 
less  disastrous. 

Lord  Young  of  Darttngton. 
Chairman. 

Language  Line. 

18  Victoria  Park  Square, 
London  E29PF. 

WHY  Is  it  that  every 
time  we  suffer  a 
major  oil  spill  in 
nearshore  waters,  a 
distracting  debate  ensues 
about  the  Inadequacy  of  safety 
measures  to  deal  with  such  di- 
sasters? In  the  light  of  your 
article  (Extent  of  oil  pollution 
makes  spill  drop  tn  the  ocean. 
February  22).  suggesting  that 
such  catastrophies  only  ac- 
count for  2 per  cent  of  hydro- 
carbons entering  the  global  en- 
vironment surely  the 
overriding  issue  is  our  over- 
dependence on  oil  and  the  ur- 
gent need  to  invest  heavily  in 
resource  conservation,  whilst 
finding  alternative  and  more 
benign  energy  sources. 

Jim  Fielder. 

Waste  Watch, 

Gresham  House. 

24  Holbam  Viaduct 
London  ECl  2BN. 

WHY  is  it  that  we  as  a 
maritime  nation  al- 
ways have  to  rely 
on  foreign  tugs  to 
remove  wrecks  from  our 
shores?  Surely  the  Admiralty, 
which  has  warships,  mine- 
sweepers and  fishery  protec- 
tion vessels  should  alio  pos- 
sess tugs  to  protect  our 
shores,  if  British  shipowners  ' 
opt  out  of  that  responsibility? 
Frank  Hughes. 

37  Repton  Drive. 

Has  Lin  gt  on. 

Crewe  CWi  ISA. . 

IN  ONE  of  the  most  recent 
spills  in  Ogoni  Nigeria,  oil 
leaked  from  a Shell  flowline 
for  40  days  between  July  and 
August  1993-wtthout  repair.  - 
further  contaminating  Ogoni 
farmland.  Shell  argued  that  Its 
engineers  were  unable  to  get 
into  die  area  to  repair  the  pipe- 
line for  fear  of  violence,  but 
this  has  been  vehemently  de- 
nied by  the  Ogoni. 

According  to  an  indepen- 
dent record  of  Shell's  spills 
from  1982  to  1992. 1 .626,000  gal- 
lons were  spilt  from  the  compa- 
ny's Nigerian  operations  in  27 
separate  incidents.  Of  the  total 
number  of  spills  recorded  from 
Shell  — a company  which  oper- 
ates tn  more  than  too 
countries  — 40  per  cent  were  in 
Nigeria.  And  you  think  we 
have  a problem. 

Matthew  Oglethorpe. 

Handel  House 
16  St  Chad's  Road, 

Derby  DE236RS. 


Perverting  the  truth  of  abuse 


Gerald  HANNONtPro- 
fessor  or  pervert.  G2.  Feb- 
ruary 21 ) implies  a link  be- 1 
tween  gay  sex  and 
paedophilia.  There  Is  no  more 
cif  a link  than  between  hetero- 
sexual sex  find  molesting 
girls.  Paedophiles  frequently 
excuse  their  behaviour  by 
quoting  this  spurious 
"connection.’* 

In  five  yea  rs  of  work  with 
sex  offenders  we  have  met 
some  of  the  minority  of 
abused  boys  who  subse- 
quently abuse.  We  also  meet 
survivors' groups.  We  meet 
hundreds  of  men  who  as  boys 
•‘suffered  in  silence"  and  may 
Jiave  appeared  not  to  mind.  In 
fact  they  have  carried  rage, 
shame,  insecurity  and  guilt 
for  many  years.' 

Hannon’s  quotations  about 
New  Guinea  and  Ancient 
Greece  are  irrelevant.  Behav- 
iour needs  to  be  viewed  In  the 
context  of  here  and  now  Men 
abuse  power  to  manipulate 
boys  and  girls  into  apparent 
co-operation,  which  increases 
the  children's  feelings  of  guilt 
about  the  behaviour.  Abusers 


frequently  assert  that  the  vic- 
tim "asked  for  it.”  Victim 
statements  usually  show  the 
offender  as  bribing  and 
threatening.  In  the  quoted 
case,  the  lad  ‘‘Simon"  had  pre- 
viously been  abused  by  a 
policeman.  Sexual  ised  behav- 
iour is  often  a symptom  of 
abuse  and  "Simon"  was  able 
to  exploit  that,  rather  than 
protect  and  support  the  boy. 

Children  might  want  to 
play  with  matches,  drive  cars 
or  drink  alcohol.  Adults  don’t 
get  alongside  and  do  it  with 
them.  They  guide  them  about 
age  appropriate  behaviour. 
With  sexual  behaviour  the 
emotional  development  of  the 
child  is  critical  as  well  as 
basic  knowledge  and  safety 
concerns.  Working  to  per- 
suade child-abusers  to  stop  Is 
hard  enough  without  phoney 
academic  arguments  making 
it  harder. 

Roger  Bennington. 

Sex  Offender  Team. 
Northumbria  Probation 
Service.  • 

Wesley  Court.  Blavdon. 

Tyne  and  Wear  NE21 5BT. 
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Tory  stories 
and  survival 

A NOTHER  letter  to  your 
/xpaperfrom  Peter  Bottom- 
ley  MP  about  truth  and  hones- 
ty. (February  23).  Well,  a t least 

we  can  be  sure  how  he  will 
vote  in  Monday's  debate  on  the 
Scott  report  can't  we. 

Andrew  Walker. 

12FarhiUs. 

Reevy  Avenue. 

Wibsey.  Bradford  BD63EE. 

I NOTE  Peter  Bottomley  tab- 
ling the  Diary  to  task  in  the 
defence  of  accuracy  in  report- 
ingfacts.  This  must  have  made 
for  some  interesting  debates 
over  breakfast  if  he  ever  dis- 
cussed his  wife's  role  at  the ' 
Department  of  Health. 

Brian  Bethel]. 

3 Cherry  Drive. 

Canterbury.  Rent.  CT2  8HF. 

\ A /ITHOUT  wishing  to  pro- 
V V long  this  correspondence, 
I have  to  say  that  Julia  Hart- 
ley-Brewer (Letters,  February 
23)  has  shown  herself  to  be  as 
unreliable  in  her  dealings  with 
me  as  Matthew  Norman  has 
shown  himself  to  be  malicious. 
They  deserve  each  other.  Even 
if  her  quotation  of  me  were 
accurate,  which  I dispute,  she 
is  now  admitting  to  having 
leaked  the  contents  of  a con- 
versation with  one  of  her  own 
sources  to  a journalist  whom 
she  knew  to  be  hostile  to  him. 
Dr  Julian  Lewis. 
Conservative  Research 
Department 
32  Smith  Square. 

London  SW1P  3HH. 


QEGARDTNGyoi 
rispondence  over 


ur  corre- 
spondence over  Cezanne's 
supposed  ethnic  background. 
In  fact  the  French  word  Creole 
means  a person  of  white  race 
bom  in  colonies,  such  as  Les 
Antilles.  La  Reunion.  La  Gua- 
deloupe, L'ile  Maurice,  etc. 

When  Ambrolse  Vollard  men- 
tioned that  Cezanne's  mother 
was  from  distant  Creole  origin 
he  was  using  the  word  in  the 
French  context.  •- 

R J Clandillon-Baker. 
Albertine  Cottage. 

The  Street  Worth. 

Deal,  Kent  CTMOBY. 

DAN  Glaister  (The  Theme 
Machine.  February  171 
quoted  Michael  Winner  as  say- 
ing "If  they  open  a theme  park 
based  on  Ealing  Studios  they’ll 
go  broke,  like  the  studio." 
Sorry  to  disappoint — despite 
the  receivers  being  called  in. 
Ealing  Studios  has  survived 
and  is  currently  flourishing. 
Simon  Mall  in. 

Business  Manager. 

NFTS  Ealing  Studios. 

London  W55EP. 


Mediation  a la  mode 


mjrOUR  leader  (Children 
have  rights  too,  Febru- 

■ ary  23)  introduces  a wel- 
come note  of  sanity  into  the 
debate  on  divorce  law  reform. 
We  have  effectively  had  a no- 
fault  divorce  law  for  almost  30 
years,  wrapped  in  enough 
humbug  to  bring  the  law  into 
disrepute.  Lord  Mackay  is 
right  to  seek  to  restore  integ- 
rity to  the  legal  process  and  his 
critics  are  wrong  in  failing  to 
recognise  that  this  will  actu- 
ally make  divorce  rather 
harder  to  get  than  at  present 

However.  I fail  to  under- 
stand why  your  scepticism 
does  not  extend  to  the  claims  . 
made  on  behalf  of  mediation. 
There  is  no  worthwhile  inde- 
pendent scientific  evidence  to 
support  your  assertions  that 
“bitterness,  hostility  and 
recrimination"  would  all  be 
reduced  If  the  process  were  me- 
diator-led. 

There  is  very  good  evidence 
that  mediation  does  not  give 
the  parties  any  more  say  in 
their  own  future  than  the  legal 
system  does  at  present  that  it 
pays  no  more  attention  to  the  . 
voices  of  children  and  that  it 
may  put  women  at  a greater 
disadvantage. 

The  real  scandal  of  the  pres- 
ent proposals  is  their  dismissal 
of  the.  generally  constructive, 
part  that  lawyers  have  played 
over  many  years  in  favour  of 
the  unproven  and  untested 
claims  of  a new  group  of 
would-be  professionals  whose 
only  virtue  seems  to  be  that 
their  vices  are  unknown. 
Robert  DingwalL 
Professor  of  Social  Studies. 
University  of  Nottingham, 
Nottingham  NG7  2RD. 

are  right  to  emphasise 
W the  needs  of  children  in 
the  divorce  process.  However, 
the  matter  cannot  be  addressed 
simply  by  calling  for  the  child 
to  be  consulted  within  media- 
tion arrangements. 

By  far  the  most  substantial 
experience  of  applying  media- 
tion skills  to  parental  disputes 
is  held  by  the  Family  Court 
Welfare  Service.  We  are  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
children  feeling  an  inappropri- 
ate sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  breakdown  of  their 
parents'  marriage.  Well-inten- 
tioned attempts  to  obtain  the 
views  of  children  can  easily 
make  this  situation  worse.  The 
train  ing  available  to  indepen- 
dent mediators  does  not  equip 
them  with  the  skills  required 
for  this  work  with  children. 

Other  steps  are  needed. 

There  needs  to  be  a commit- 
ment to  improve  thequatity 


and  availability  of  informa- ' 
tion  to  children  about  the  div- 
orce process.  The  evidence  is 
that  many  parents  are  unable 
to  gtve  reliable  information  to 
their  children  because  of  their 
own  distress  and  guilt 
Secondly,  there  must  be 
more  ways  in  whichchlldren 
can  make  known  their  need  to 
be  heard.  We  have  supported 
the  idea  of  a children's  rights 
officer  at  each  family  court 
care  centre,  but  there  also 
needs  to  be  an  investment  in 
other  services  for  children, 
such  ascoanseliing  facilities. 
The  training  of  health  visitors, 
playgroup  staff  teachers  etc 

needs  to  encourage  help  for 
children  in  ways  that  are  not 
stigmatising. 

Thirdly,  there  needs  to  be 
research  into  the  circumstance 
in  which  the  current  represen- 
tation atcourtof  chidren's 
wishes  and  feelings  by  family 
court  welfare  officers  should 
be'strengthened  by.  for  exam- 
ple separate  legal 
representation. 

David  Skidmore. 

Secretary. 

Family  Court  Welfare 
Committee. 

Association  of  Chief  Officers 
ofProbation. 

1 Printing  House  Street 
Birmingham  B4  6DE. 

THE  Government  does  not 
as  you  state,  currently 
spend  £2  million  on  mediation. 
The  sum  you  refer  to  is  proba- 
bly the  grant-in-aid  currently 
paid  to  organisations  like  One 
plus  One.  which  provide  mar- 1 
riage  support  services.  Your 
confusion  is  a common  one; 
there  is  great  uncertainty 
about  the  distinctions  between 
marriage  support  services  and 
meditation. 

Medl  tation  can  assist  cou- 
ples. who  are  considering  sepa- 
ration or  divorce,  to  reduce 
conflict  between  them  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  proposals 
rightly  proposes  to  fund  this 
service.  But  let’s  not  forget 
that  this  is  the  last  resort.  The 
best  way  to  help  children  Is  to 
reduce  the  levels  of  conflict  in 
their  parents-  relationship  at 
an  early  stage  so  that  their 
parents  do  not  break  up. 

One  p\us  One’s  research 
shows  that  the  early  years  of 
marriage  (often  the  time  when 
partners  are  becoming 
parents)  are  highly  vulnerable 
to  breakdown.  Half  of  the  dl-  . 
voroes  in  1993  were  granted  to 
couples  who-had  not  made  it  to 
their  10th  wedding  anniver- 
sary and  the  number  of  di- 
vorces granted  to  couples  with 

children  under-five  has  in- 


creased by  two-thirds  over  the 
last  two  decades.  Many  couples 
turn  for  support  atthe  first 
sign  of  trouble  to  professionals, 
such  as  members  of  the  pri- 
mary health  care  team. 

Atpresent,  for  every  £3,000 
the  Government  spends  pick- 
ing up  the  pieces  of  family 
breakdown,  it  spends  less  than 
£3  on  marriage  support  ser- 
vices, The  Lord  Chancellor  has 
introduced  a new  clause  Into  . 
the  bill  in  order  to  put  such 
funding  on  a statutory  basis. 
However,  Hie  issue  of 
resources  must  be  addressed  if 
this  bill  is  going  to  fuHSLhis 
aim  of  saving  the  saveahle.  • 
marriage. 

Penny  Mansfield. 

Director. 

One  plus  One, 

12  New  Burlington  St 
London  W1X  IFF. 

SOPHIE  RADICES  article 
(Stuck  in  the  middle.  Feb- 
ruary 21)  authoritatively 
sweeps  aside  a narrow  and  ec- 
centric amendment  on  the 
child’s  right  of  hearing  before 
a Judge.  What  is  not  so  easily 
dismissed  is  the  right  that  chil- 
dren have  to  both  understand 
and  comment  on  the  process  of 
separation  and  divorce. which 
they  experience  along  with 
their  parents. 

We  all  assumptions 
about  children's  needs  and 
their  proper  place  in  proceed- 
ings, based  on  our  home-spun 
beliefs  and  personal  experi- 
ences. In  our  attempt  to  sani- 
tise and  control  the  mess 
which  is  divorce  we  resist  at  all 
costs  entering  the  child's 
world,  where  things  are  raw 
and  pain  is  openly  displayed. 
The  challenge,  which  the  ill- 
conceived  amendment  directs 
us  to.  Is  how  to  make  the  family 
justice  system  more  amenable 
to.  and  inclusive  at  children. 

Children  need  helpful  and 
age-appropriate  informs  tion: 
they  need  help  in  articulating 
their  views  and  aspirations; 
above  aff  they  need  their 
voices  to  be  heard  and  taken 
seriously. 

Peter  Jeffries. 

Assistant  Chi  efProba  turn 
Officer. 

Family  Court  Welfare. 

Inner  London  Probation 
Service, 

51  Borough  High  Street 
London  SEl  1NB. 


A conventional  view  of  justice 
we  should  take  from  Europe 

"THE  editorial  on  the  judg- 
I mentetfthe  European  Court 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be  . 
faxed  on  0171  8374630  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Furring  don  Road. 
London  ECl  R 3ER.  and  by  e-mail 
to  letter guardian  .co.uk.  We 
may  edit  them:  shorter  ones  are 
more  likely  to  appear. . 


in  the  cases  cf  Singh  and  Hus- 
sato  (The  tariff  for  tnunier, ... 
February  22)  mistakenly  as-  * 
serts  that  the  Home  Secretary 
has  tost  the  power  to  decide  on 
the  release  of  mandatory  life 
sentence  prisoners.  Infect, 
this  judgment  has  only  led  to  a, 
change  in  respect  of  juveniles 
serving  sentences  of  Her  Maj- 
esty’s Pleasure,  who  represent 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  man- 
: datbry  life  sentence 
population. 

; life  Home  Secretary  hot 
only  holds  the  power  to  decide 
upon  the  release  of  toe  remain- 
ing mandatory  lifers,  but 
rather  chillingly,  he  has  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  right  to 
include  political  consider- 
ations as  a relevant  fitetor  in 
that  decision. 

Against  this  background,  it. 
is  only  proper  for  the  length  of 
sentences,  and  release  from 
prison,  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  judiciary  rather  than  a pol- 
itician. This  is  not,  however,  a 
panacea  for  the  problems  that 
beset  the  life  sentence  system. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
judicial  decisions  are  not  im- 
mune from  public  pressure 
and  it  is  perhaps  only  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  present  Home 
Secretory  that  makes  judges 
seem  ah  attractive  alternative. 

The  root  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  only  sen- 


A Country  Diary 


tence  that  can  be  imposed  - 
following  a murder  conviction 
is  a mandatory  life  sentence. 
Thfeccnmtry  fe  unique  m clas- 
sifying an  crimes  of  murder  as 
being  identical  in  nature,  a 
premise  that  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  reality  of 
such  offences.  Until  a more  en- 
lightened approach  to  this 
whole  area  of  law  Is  adopted, 
there  is  little  prospect  for 
meaningful  reform  of  the  . 
system. 

Simon  Creighton. 

Solicitor,. 

Prisoners’.  Advice  Service. 

57  Chalton  Street, 

London  NW1  lHD. 

\ A /HAT  remains  a mystery 
V y Is  the  Government's 
reasons  for  not  incorporating 
the  European  Convention  into 
domestic  law.  On  my  calcula- 
tion, some  60  cases  against  the 
UK  have  been  heard  tn  the 
European  Court  over  the  last 
30  years  and  the  court  has 
found  a violation  of  human 
rights  in  38  of  these  cases. 
Surely,  with  this  record,  the 
Government  should  take  the 
advice  of  the  chair  of  the  Home 
Affaire  Select  Committee.  Sir 
Ivan  Lawrence.  QC  and  Con- 
servative MP,  and  repatriate 
tiie  convention. 

John  Wadham. 

Director.  Liberty, 

21  Tabard  Street 
London  SEl  4LA. 


MACHYNLLETH;  All  the  way 
from  StrumbLe  Head  in  the 
south  to  the  end  of  the  Uyn 
peninsula  In  the  north.  Cardi- 
gan Bay  looked  wonderful  on 
Wednesday  morning  when  the 
gods  blew  us  a few  hours  of 
idyllic  calm  and  sunshine.  Yet, 
only  a few  miles  away,  a 
tanker  was  in  distress  and 
there  was  talk  of  vast  oil  spil- 
lages. threatening  the  offshore 
islands  of  Skokhohn  and 
Skomer.  Forty  miles  across 
the  bay  1 could  see  Bardsey,  an 
island  I hope  to  get  to  this  sum- 
mer. Bardsey  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  as 
a place  of  pilgrimage,  and  so  it 
stiff  is  for  some  visitors.  But. 
for  all  who  go  there,  it  is  a 
place  of  infinite  peace  and 
beauty,  insulated  from  most  of 
the  world's  troubles  (though 
not  from  off  slicks).  Life  on 
Bardsey  is  simple  and.  in  some 
ways,  nearly  as  primitive  as  it 
was  for  its  monks  of  centuries 
ago.  But  if  you  would  like  to 
stay  on  this  very  livable  island 


and  are  willing  to  cater  for 
yourself;  I recommend  that 
you  stay  at  the  bird  observa 
lory  there.  You  have  no  nee 
to  be.  a birdwatcher  infect, 
you  need  not  look  at  a bird  1 
whole  time.  If  you  possibly 
can.  go  in  June.  Keen  bird- 
watchers prefer  to  go  in  the 
autumn  In  the  hope  of  see  in 
rare  migrants;  but  the 
weather  then  can  be  very 
rough  and  cold.  So  June  is 
ready  the  time  to  get  the  bej 
out  of  a visit  to  this  island  o 
the  blessed.  Then  the  days  a 
long  and.  with  luck,  sunny, 
the  wild  flowers  are  at  their 
best,  the  Atlantic  is  smiling 
calm  perfection  and  ccmfidii 
grey  seals  observe  you  inqu 
itively  as  you  walk  along  thi 
shore. 

If  you  would  like  to  know 
more,  write  (with  an  SAE)  t 
the  Hon  Bookings  Secretary 
Mrs  Alicia  Normand,  46 
Maudlin  Drive.  Teignmoutl 

Devon.  TQ148SB. 
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Prince  of 


the 


souls 


For  Pat  Conroy,  pain  pays.  He’s  made 
his  name  by  writing  his  disfunctional 
Southern  family  into  his  best-sellers. 
But,  as  he  tells  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM, 
he’s  almost  banished  the  ghosts. 
Photograph:  DAVID  SILLITOE 
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WHEN  Pat 
Conroy 

brmgsouta 
new  novel, 
members  of 
his  family 
react  bizarre ly.  jerking  and 
flailing  round  as  though  an 
electric  current  was  passing 
through  them.  Conroy  has  the 
habit  of  giving  his  clan  of  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  espe- 
cially his  dad,  shock  treatment 
in  his  big  family-busting 
books. 

His  mother  read  extracts 
from  The  Great  Santrni  to  the 
judge  when  she  was  getting  a 
divorce  as  evidence  of  her  hus- 
band's cruelty — a wife-beat- 
ing. child-abusing  character  in 
the  best-seller  is  based  on  Colo- 
nel Don  Conroy.  When  The 
Prince  Of  Tides  appeared. 

Pat's  sister  Carol — a poet  on 
whom  the  men  tally-ill  poet 
Savannah  is  based  in  the  .book 
— cut  him  dead. 

You  can  sympathise  with  his 
mother.  Peg.  a minor  Southern 
matriarch.  On  her  deathbed, 
as  Conroy  recalls,  she  said 
“Son,  I find  It  hard  to  relax 
while  I'm  dying,  knowing 
you're  going  to  write  down 
every  damm  word  I say. " Con- 
roy Insists  she  was  joking,  but 
sure  enough.  12  years  on,  the 
lingering,  Janguiddeath  from 
cancer  of  the  mother  of  his  lat- 
est hero.  Jack  McCall,  spans 
his  new  novel.  Beach  Music. 
Though  h takes  in  the  Holo- 
caust and  the  Vietnam  War  as 
they  affect  a later  generation  of 
players,  it's  really  about  a fam: 
By  in  South  Caralmti,’  themes- 
capable  home  zone  which  Con- 
roy wears  like  a nicotine  patch 
in  reverse — feeding  rather 
than  breaking  his  addiction  to 
the  South. 

■Indeed.  Charleston  is  for 
him  more  of  a character  than  a 
moody  presence,  a place  where 
the  local  social  order  makes 
Debrett  look  as  common  as  the 
phone  book.  By  comparison, 
the  membership  of  Pall  Mall 
seems  as  exclusive  as  a bus 
queue.  And  the  locals  have  a 
sense  of  decorum  that  makes 
Barbara  Cartland  appear  as 
refined  as  Ruby  Wax. 

. Throw  in  some  fine  upstand- 
ing young  men  of  impeccable 
sexuality  (“Show  me  a product 
of  a military  school  and  I will 
show  you  a man  who  can  beat 
off1  without  moving  a muscle, 
without  rustling  a sheet”  says 
the  narrator  in  The  Lords  of 
Discipline),  add  some  women 
to  die  for  and,  wrapped  in  a 
lyrical  prose  which  Invokes 
the  natural  lift  of  the  coast  and 
adjacent  lowlands,  you  have  a 
typical  Conroy  package. 

Then  the  flaws  begin  to  app- 
ear. in  fiction  as  in  life. 

Several  of  the  Conroy  dan 
work  in  hospitals.  His  youn- 
gest brother  Tom,  a paranoid 
schizophrenic,  committed  sui- 
cide in  1994.  and  while  Pat  has 
no  wish  to  wear  a white  coat, 
he  is  the  guy  who  applies  the 
literary  electrodes  to  his  kin, 
blam  ing  his  military  hero 
father  for  the  siblings'  child-  I 
hood  grief  if  not  for  their  later  , 
dysfunction.  Pat  at  50,  is  a big  ! 


roly-poly  guy,  a good  oT  boy 
with  a tortured  soul  And  he's  a 
one  oft  blubbing  away  about 
men's  emotions,  without  any 
of  John  Updike's  detachment 
and  certainly  without  Robert 
Ely's  invented  male  rituals. 
Some  literary  critics,  Conroy 
says,  are  uneasy  about  the  way 
he  deals  with  men’s  emotions 
in  his  novels.  It’s  water  off  his 
back:  after  all,  a Vanity  Fair 
profile  said  recently  that  be 
managed  to  pour  out  his  heart . 
“without  losing  a tincture  of 
his  masculinity.'' 

Home  — if  that  Is  the  right 
word,  since  the  family  moved 
more  than  20  times  in  Pat's 
flrstl  8 years— was  where  the 
writ  of  the  parade  ground  also 
ran. 

‘T  ten  you  Dad  was  tough.  He 
was  the  toughest  father  I ever 
saw,  ever  heard  about  He'd 
start  hitting  you  just  after  you 
were  a baby.  AD  you  had  to  do 
to  get  in  his  target  range  was  to 
walk.  If  you  cried,  he'd  hit  you 
in  the  face.  Dad  was  6ft  3ms. 

230  pounds,  the  strongest  Ma- 
rine I ever  saw.  There  was  a 
reign  of  terror  In  his  house. 

The  soft  father  was  an  un- 
known figure  in  my  life." 

Pain  clearly  pays.  American 
readers  go  fbr  his  novels  in  a 
big  way — 750.000  copies  sold 
in  the  US  of  the  latest  Beach 
Music,  just  out  here  (Double-  ■ 
day.  £16.99)  in  which— a great 
crux  in  any  Conroy  trauma — . i 
sons  are  cast  out  by  ft  there 
with  far  more  fury  than  Adam 
and  Eve's  exile  from  Eden. 

So  we  have  filming  General:- 
Elliott,  'callinghis  son  alimp-  • 
wristed  faggot  (though  actu- 
ally he' sa  sensitive  priest  not 
gay  at  all).  As  rages  go.  and 
they’ve  been  going  on  for  20 
years  in  his  novels,  Conroy 
says  the  General  notches  up  a 
nine  on  the  Richter  scale.  But 
he  claims  as  a writer,  he's  mel- 
lowing. Maybe  there's  a clue  in 
the  General's  tirade  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
“Vatican  ll,  that’s  when  the 
Church  went  wrong.  That  Eat 
pope  who  couldn't  do  a chin-up 
ifhis  life  depended  an  it . ." 

Certainly,  the  fictional 
fathers  now  gesture  towards 
their  sons,  but  no  full-scale 
reconciliations.  And  Conroy 
says  his  father  sometimes 
comes  along  with  him  to  book- 
signing sessions,  often  to  point 
out  to  readers  the  gaps  be- 
tween feet  and  fiction. 

But  what  do  sons  do  wrong? 
“Generally  in  my  novels,  they 
fail  to  mirror  the  fether.  Also  I 
think  there’s  rage  at  the  vio- 
lent effrontery  of  taking  their 
father’s  place  And  they’re 
always  the  ones  who’re  loved 
by  the  wife,  by  the  mother.  And 
it’s  the  softness  (tn.the  sons) 
that  the  mother  loves,  the 
fether  can't  stand.” 

That  was  so  in  his  own  case. 
His  father,  a Marine  fighter 
pilot,  sneered  when  he  took  up 
typing  because  he  wanted  to  be 
a novelist  —“that's  fbr  sissies" 
— but  in  Beach  Music,  the  nar- 
rator, from  childhood  onward, 
is  disturbingly  aware  afhis 
mother’s  sexuality. 

Bit  of  the  old  Oedipus  Com- 


Pat  Conroy's  a one-off. . . blubbing  about  men's  emotions,  without  John  Updike's  detachment  or  Robert  Bly’s  male  rituals 


plex  in  his  own  life? 

“Well,  Ihad  the  prettiest 
mother  I ever  saw.  She  was  a 
dolL" 

Bit  in  love  with  her 
yourself? 

“I  think  so.” 

More  than  a bit? 

“You  know,  not  like  I 
wanted  to  sleep  with  her  but  I 
think...  thought... this 
caused  a great  deal  of  rage  in 
my  father,  but  I ended  up  Lov- 
mg  things  she  was  fond  of. .. 
poetry,  literature.  There  was  a 
war  for  the  souls  of  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  between 
my  mom  and  dad.” 

- Given  all  this,  it’s  surprising 
New  Man  doesn't  make  much  ■ 
of  an  appearance  in  his  novels. 

“You  know  any  form  of  defi- 
nition is  bound  to  get  you  in 
trouble.  Automatically.  Tm  a 
product  of  my  age.  I grew  up  in 
the  American  South.  The  civil 
rights  movement  came  roaring 
round  file  corner  in  front  of  a 
white  southern  male.  Yon 
know,  being  raised  in  a south- 


ern family  I was  classed  as  rac- 
ist, I worked  through  that  Just 
as  1 was  doing  great,  the  Viet- 
nam war  comes  flying  round 
the  corner,  there  I was  in  the 
most  conservative  all-white 
college  in  the  country,  prepar- 
ing far  this  awful  war.  1 demon- 
strated against  that  war  before 
it  was  over.  Then  I was  think- 
ing “Live  a fairly  liberal  free- 
thinking  life*  when  the 
women's  movement  came  be- 
bopping round  the  barricades. 
And  once  again  I found  myself 
a white  southern  male,  the 
enemy  for  the  third  time.  So  ! 

my  lift  was  a process  of 
adjustment” 

Fair  enough,  but  is  be  an 
Iron  Jock  or  an  Iron  John?  { 

“Are  these  the  guys  who  beat 
drums  in  the  forest  and  Light  i 

Ores  and  dance  round? 

They’re  silly  really.  They  have 
tried  to  draw  me  into  that  I'm 
not  interested." 

Why  not  It’s  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  boot  camp? 

“Yes,  I went  through  that.  I 


just  really  don’t  need  to  bowl 
at  the  moon  round  a campfire. 
You  know,  the  movement  I be- 
lieved in  was  the  women’s 
movement.  It  had  goals,  and  I 
had  five  daughters. . . that 
seemed  to  have  a real  purpose. 
1 found,  behind  the  men’s 
movement  a secret  unac- 
knowledged hatred  of  women; 
that  I didn’t  want  to  partici- 
pate in.  It  all  started  as  a deni- 
gration of  the  women’s  move- 
ment. One  thing  I don't  worry 
about  is  white  guys  feeling  a 
loss  of  power.  When  1 talked  to 
these  guys,  usually  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  was  rage  with  women, 
the  feeling  they  were  short- 
changed, that  something  was 
lost." 

So  you  won’t  write  about  it? 

“There'll  be  seven  million 
books  about  the  men's  move- 
ment, you  know  when  some- 
thing starts  to  the  United 
States,  that's  how  it  is.  If  I 
wrote  about  it.  I might  make 
fun  of  it.” 

What  he  might  write  next  is. 


he  says,  a portrait  erf  an 
Ammerican  marriage.  He 
recently  divorced  his  second 
wife  and  seems  unsure  or  un- 
willing to  say  what  went 
wrong,  beyond  incompatabi- 
lity . It  might  be  some  time  be- 
fore he  manages  to  produce 
that  because,  in  spite  of  the 
dismissive  way  he  swings  his 
shoulders  when  an  obstacle 
comes  up.  trauma  takes  its  toll: 
there  was  a 10-year  gap 
between  Prince  of  Tides  and 
his  new  book.  Four  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  have  at- 
tempted suicide  (excluding 
Tom  Conroy)  and  the  writing 
of  Beach  Music  was  inter- 
rupted by  what  he  calls  a cou- 
ple of  “nervous  breakdowns.” 
Passions  engage  him  — 'Tm 
passionate  about  everything  I 
write.”  Fashions  do  not  affect 
his  work.  “New  South  writ- 
ing?" he  queries  “No  I've  not 
heard  of  that  I don’t  think 
there’s  a school'1  He’s  quite 
happy  walking  the  family  de- 


Loft  dwellers  come 
down  to  earth 

While  Terence  Conran  is  addicted  to 
loft-living,  SALLY  WEALE  talks  to  the 
city  types  who  are  kicking  the  habit 

SO,  Sir  Terence  Conran  is  how  they  pitch  their  appeal 
singing  the  praises  of  liv- . Thepteturesshowrarais  the 
ing  In  the  wide,  white  size  ofhangars  with  double- 

open  spaces  of  lofts.  Aloof-  height  ceilings,  streepmgsfair. 
and  aloft— to  his  eyrw  in  But-  casesand  m <fe‘. 
ler’s  Wharf  by  Tower  Bridge,  cor.  The  uncluttered  whiteness 
he  surreys  the  fad  that  has  (tfitalltebreatittektig^ti:^ 
swept  London  and  other  tired  where  s 
cities  for  inhabiting  open  theradmtca^Wherestoe 

spaces  carved  out  of  spent  in-  mantlepiwtef^alitto*®  . 
dustrial  buildings.  And  sur- 

nrise  surprise,  he  loves  what  sto  Terence  himself  occu- 

hegees.  There  must  be  more  to  piesamiraculoi^s^ten 
lffe  than  the  traditional  forms  6,000  spare  to 

Shoustos.  be  pleads,  com-  Butler's  Wharf.  There  s a view  , 

hoiSe  inhabit  conform  to  ^steelfatehHXtwo  off-white 
tedmodetf-  . -SSlBSSs-fc. 
U,Sfr'ftl'9Celebratiohrfloft-  streaal^^^taa^  , 

3SSKBK1KS?  EKSBSSS25S. 

loft-living  this  weekend,"  is  new  towns. 
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Height  of  sophistication. . . Peggy  Prenjdevflle  in  her  east  London  loft  photograph  DAVHj  sjlutoe 


Artist  Martin  Richman,  46, 
and  his  wife  Lisa,  lived  for  five 
years  to  a loft  to  the  Spratfs 
Dbg  Biscuit  warehouse  in  Pop- 
lar, east  London.  They  had 

2,000  sqft  of  space  and  ceilingB 
16 feet  high.  It, was  "thrilling,” 
says  Richman.  But  as  their 
children.  Mimi,  now  aged  ii, 
and  seven-year-old  Harry  grew 
up,  it  became  less  and  less 
practical  There  was  no  gar- 
den, toe  environment  was 
industrial  and  the  service 
charges  were  almost  prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

“I  would  not  want  to  decry 
the  notion  of  lofta,”  says  Rich- 
mam’Xtvtoginalarge.open, 
high-csilinged  space  is  a glori- 


ous and  wonderful  thing.  But 
with  just  a thin  partition  wall 
dividing  the  bedroom  from  the 
living  room,  there  was  no 
privacy. 

“Than  there's  the  problem  if 
A wants  to  watch  TV  andB 
wants  to  listen  to  some  music 
and  C wants  to  read  a book  and 
you  are  in  one  big  open  space, 
ft's  not  easily  resolved.  You 
also  miss  the  great  pleasure 
you  get  when  you're  having  a 
family  argument  of  being  able 
to  go  somewhere  and  slam  a 
: door.” 

Mr  Richman  and  his  family 
now  live  to  a traditional  Vic-, 
torian  house  in  Hackney.  He 
would  not  discount  the  idea  of 


loft-living  again— it’s  an  ideal 
lifestyle  for  a stogie  person  or 
young  couple,  he  says.  But  he 
thinks  the  whole  concept  has 
become  a bit  over-hyped. 

“All  that  stuff  about ‘Big 
Apple.  New  York-style  living. 
It’s  become  a marketing  cliche 
and  like  any  other  marketing 
cliche  you’d  better  take  it  with 
a pinch  of  salt  There  are  an 
awftil  lot  of  shoddy  and  not 
particularly  desirable  spaces 
that  are  sold  under  the  banner 
of  loft-living." 

Interior  designer  Peggy 
PrendeviUe,  her  husband  and 
two  children,  still  live  to  the 
Spratfs  building  the  Rich- 
mans  left  to  1989.  She  loves  it 


and  makes  a living  out  of  de- 
signing other  loft  spaces,  but 
admits  it's  not  for  everyone.  “I 
don't  think  much  of  the  popula- 
tion would  want  to  live  to  a 
place  like  this. 

“The  British  character  is  to 
be  all  sort  of  cosy  and  comfort- 
able. I've  had  people  come 
round  and  say  1 couldn’t  bear 
being  to  a house  without  a fire- 
place'. It  does  lack  the  cosiness  | 
of  all  the  things  a house  can 
give  you.  You've  got  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  uncluttered,  more 
minimal  approach  to  your 
interior.” 

Another  drawback  is  that 
however  beautiful  It  might  be 

inside,  outside  it's  a night- 
mare. Inevitably,  most  of  the 
former  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories now  under  conversion 
are  located  in  the  murky 
industrial  wastelands  of  our 
big  cities.  “They  do  tend  to  be 
in  grotty  areas.'1  concedes 
PrendeviUe,  who  insists  never- 
theless that  the  interior  of  her 
loft,  with  its  space  and  light, 
more  than  makes  upfor  the 
neighbourhood. 

It’s  all  very  well  for  young 
trendies.  The  space  might  be 
great,  the  light  fantastic,  but 
despite  Sir  Terence's  infec- 
tious enthusiasm,  most  of  us 
will  probably  settle  for  our 
cosy  Victorian  terrace  with  its 
clutter  and  mess,  its  fireplace 
and  staircase,  and  thatframed 
square  In  the  ceiling  that  leads 
to  what  we  know  as  the  loft  . 
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Nolan  was  a 
step  too  far 


PETER 
THURNHAM 
explains  the 
reasons  behind 
his  decision 
last  week 
to  resign 
the  Tory  Whip 


WHEN  I resigned 
the  Conservative 
whip  on  Thurs- 
day It  was  be- 
cause I have  bad  a variety  of 
concerns.  One  was  the  Nolan 
report  I was  dismayed  that 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  set 
up  the  Nolan  committee  be- 
cause of  concerns  about 
standards  in  public  life, 
started  to  backtrack  quickly 
after  pressure  from  back- 
benchers. especially  over 
the  disclosure  of  earnings. 

I was  deeply  unhappy 
when  the  Prime  Minister 
started  reversing  his  posi- 
tion on  this.  And  now  there 
is  Scott.  Conservative 
spokesmen  did  their  best  to 
rubbish  the  Scott  report  be- 
fore it  had  even  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  now  dear  it  was 
an  absolute  can  of  worms. 

The  more  I read  the  Scott 
report,  the  more  appalled  I 
am.  The  Government  is  ob- 
viously minded  not  to  take 
any  action  over  Scott 
further  than  it  needs  to;  and 
Monday’s  motion  is  a tech- 
nical one.  which  they’ll  try 
to  wriggle  round.  The  Ulster 
Unionists,  from  what  I am 
hearing,  will  abstain. 

But  the  Government 
needs  to  ensure  that  suffi- 
cient action  Is  now  taken  so 
that  there  is  far  less  chance 
of  such  a debacle  in  the 
future,  and  action  most  be 
taken  to  follow  up  Sir  Rich- 
ard Scott’s  recommenda- 
tions. It  has  clearly  accepted 
quite  a few:  Ian  Lang  has 
said  it  will  follow  up  half  the 
recommendations,  and  give 
active  consideration  to  the 
other  halfi  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  this  emerges 
in  the  debate. 

In  the  old  days,  ministers 
resigned  when  civil  ser- 
vants made  mistakes.  The 
air  was  alio  wed  to  clear, 
and  maybe  a year  later  they 
were  ready  to  be  called  back 
in  to  government.  But  now 
we’re  three  years  down  the 
road  Grom  the  debacle:  then 
would  have  been  the  time 
for  resignations.  Whether 
anyone  resigns  at  this  stage 
must  be  a matter  for  the 
ministers  concerned  and 
the  Prime  Minister. 

I have  been  concentrating 
on  the  third  volmneof  Scott, 
which  seems  to  me  to  show 
the  least  defensible  aspects 
of  this  government  debacle. 
It  reveals  on  almost  every 
page  the  complete  bungling 
that  was  going  on.  Customs 
and  Excise  bad  intelligence 
reports  showing  that  It 


knew  what  Matrix  Chur- 
chill was  doing,  yet  it  did 
not  act  at  the  time,  and  the 
Government  did  nothing. 
When  Customs  decided  to 
bring  a prosecution.  It  “for- 
got”  it  bad  had  this  mate- 
rial. Yet  if  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise officials  had  these 
intelligence  reports,  the 
Government  must  have 
known  that  lathes  from 
Britain  were  being  used  for 
malting  Iraqi  m unitions. 

What  concerns  me  most  is 
the  Matrix  Churchill  trial: 
I'm  very  worried  that  it  ever 
happened.  Sir  Nicholas  Lyell 
now  says  he  took  the  deci- 
sion that  it  was  better  at  the 
time  to  stand  back  and  let 
the  judge  sort  out  the  issue; 
but  that’s  too  convenient, 
isn ’t  it?  Scott  evidently  took 
a different  view  to  Lyell.  At 
the  collapse  of  the  trial,  an 
intelligence  witness  said  the 
defendants  had  been  very 
brave  men  when  they  went 
into  the  dock.  So  why  did  the 
trial  take  place? 

But  the  report  makes 
many  people  feel  that  Alan 
Clark  was  the  villain  of  the 
piece:  that  he  seemed  to  be 
giving  the  nod  and  wink  to 
machine-tool  manufactur- 
ers. The  report  shows  that 
Clark  was  interviewed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  about 
this,  and  afterwards  Sir 
Robin  Butler  sent  him  a 
note  of  the  meeting  — which 
Clark  amended  so  as  to 
strengthen  his  claim  of  igno- 
rance. That  paper  was  cer- 
tainly available  later  in  Sir 
Robin’s  office,  and  I think  in 
the  office  of  Sir  Brian  Un- 
win, chairman  of  Customs. 
So  why  was  It  not  acted 
upon?  The  report  is  full  of 
such  bungling. 

I can  see  there  were  ini- 
tially concerns  to  protect  a 
company  providing  employ- 
ment in  the  Midlands — but 
with  hindsight  it  is  clear  we 
should  not  have  had  any 
dealings  with  Saddam.  Once 
the  trial  came  to  court,  I can- 
not see  any  benefits  that 
might  have  been  traded  off 

Three  men  were  put  in  the 
dock  with  the  whole  weight 
of  government  evidence 
against  them.  In  19661 put 
down  a foreign  affairs  ques- 
tion in  the  House  on  our 
arms  exports.  It  was 
answered  by  Tim  Renton, 
who  said  we  were  applying 
the  arms-export  guidelines 
strictly.  There  was  no  indi- 
cation of  any  relaxation  in 
these  guidelines.  At  the  time 
of  the  trial  we  were  all  very 
confused. 

The  difficulty  is  that  Scott 
never  prepared  a summary, 
so  it  has  not  been  easy  fbr 
MPs  to  take  a quick  over- 
view. It  deliberately  lacks 
soundbites.  Its  length,  and 
time  pressure,  have  ensured 
that  not  everyone  has  been 
able  to  read  it  all,  or  even 
the  strength  to  carry  all  five 
volumes  around. 

I hope  more  MPs  will  read 
further  into  the  report  over 
the  weekend.  The  more  they 
read,  the  more  critical  they 
will  be  of  the  Government. 
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Jeffrey  Quill 


The  Guardian  Saturday  Kobrua 


Putting  the  fire 
into  the  Spitfire 


N 1936  Jeffrey  Quill,  who 
has  died  aged  83.  became 
the  second  man  to  fly  the 
Vickers-Supermar ine 
Spitfire,  the  aircraft  that 
became  one  or  the  greatest 
fighters  in  arintidn  history 
and  which  helped  win  the 
Battle  of  Britain.  Quill  master- 
minded its  flight  development 
during  the  ensuing  decade 

and  in  his  hands  it  developed 
through  52  variants.  The  Spit- 
fire was  the  only  allied  fighter 
in  production  — a total  of 
22.749  were  built  — from  the 
first  to  the  last  day  of  the 
second  world  war.  It  stayed  in 
frontline  service  until  1951 
.and  last  flew  for  the  RAP  in 
1959 

Jeffrey  Quill  was  educated 
at  Lancing  College  and  having 
taken  an  RAF  short  service 
commission  in  1931.  learned  to' 
fly  at  No  3 Flying  Training 
School  Grantham.  Passing  out 
with  an  “exceptional"  pilot 
rating  he  Joined  the  crack  No 
17 1 Fighter)  Squadron  which 
flew  Bristol  Bulldogs  but  also 
occasionally  received  new  air- 
craft from  the  Aeroplane  and 
Armament  Experimental  Es- 
tablishment It  gave  Quill  his 
first  taste  of  test  flying.  He  was 
then  posted  to  the  RAF  Meteo- 
rological Flight  in  1984,  was 
rated  “exceptional"  again  and 
two  years  later  was  awarded 
the  Air  Force  Cross. 

Quill  had  heard  that  "Mutf 
Summers.  Vickers'  chief  test 
pilot  needed  help  with  the  in- 
tensive test  programme  which 
had  followed  rearmament  and 
RAF  expansion.  Specifically 
there  was  the  new  fighter  de- 
signed by  Reginald  Mitchell 
which  was  close  to  completion 
at  Eastleigh,  near  Southamp- 
ton. At  the  end  of  1935  Quill 
left  the  RAF  to  join  Summers. 
His  main  task  was  to  be  devel- 
opment flying  on  the  Wellesley 
bomber  — from  which  he 
baled  out  after  it  tailed  to' 
recover  from  a spinning  test 
— and  the  Wellington  bomber 
prototype. 


But  on  March  5 1936.  Quill 
flew  Summers  to  Eastleigh, 
where  Mutt  made  the  encour- 
aging maiden  flight  of  the  new 
fighter,  then  known  as  the 
Vickers  Type  300,  registration 
K5054.  Quill  first  flew  it  on 
March  26. 1936.  "Here."  he  ob- 
served. “is  a real  lady”. 

In  June  1937  Mitchell  died, 
soon  after  Summers  and  Quill 
had  pronounced  the  design- 
er’s masterpiece  an  unquali- 
fied success.  Quill  greatly  ad- 
mired Mitchell  mid  they  had 
worked  intensely  together  on 
the  project  Days  later  the  Air 
Ministry  placed  an  initial 
order  for  310  aircraft  In  1938 
Quill  took  charge  of  Spitfire 
development  and  production 
flying,  and  worked  closely 
with  Joe  Smith,  Mitchell's  suc- 
cessor as  Hie  Spitfire’s  chief 
designer. 

With  war  Quill  insisted  on 
gaining  frontline  experience  of 
the  aircraft  and  served  with 
No  65  (Spitfire)  Squadron  at 
Hornchurch  during  the  Battle 
of  Britain.  He  shot  down  an 
Mel09  fighter  and  a Heinkel 
HI  bomber,  before  returning 
to  apply  lessons  learnt  to  new 
aircraft  In  194344  he  wasUso* 
called  in  by  the  Hoyal  Navy  to 
develop  better  earner  deck 
landing  techniques  with  the 
Seafire,  the  Spitfire’s  naval 
version.  He  served  with  the 
Fleet  Air  Ann  as  a Lieutenant 
Commander  Royal  Naval  Vol- 
unteer Reserve. 

Apart  from  making  Hie  first 
flights  on  all  operational  Spit- 
fire variants  —as  late  as  1943 
it  was  still  the  world’s  fastest 
propeller-engined  fighter  aTV^ 
hit  Mach  052  in  a dive,  a 
higher  speed  than  contempo- 
rary jet  fighters  — Quill  did 
the  same  for  the  S-24/37  ex- 
perimental torpedo  bomber, 
the  Dumbo,  the  Spiteftil,  the 
Seafang  and  the  Attacker,  the 
Royal  Navy's  first  jet  fighter. 

However,  16  years  of  flight- 
testinE  — anti  combat  — took 
its  tolL  In  1947  he  retired  from 
active  flight  testing  on 


On  top  of  the  world  — Schoen  and  Franz  Beckenbauer 
celebrate  West  Germany’s  1974  World  Cup  win 


Weekend  Birthdays 


C reelings  Lord  Peter  Mol- 
cbett  (far  right),  north  Nor- 
folk farmer  and  gentle  man  of 
the  environment  movement. 
Great  grandfather  was  ICI’s 
first  chairman,  dad  ran  Brit- 
ish Steel  but  you  have  never 
had  too  much  truck  with 
the  British  Establishment  or 
the  past,  preferring  to  work 
against  nuclear  power  and 
for  future  generations.  With 


great  foresight  you  gave  up  a 
promising  career  as  a Labour 
peer  to  jotn  the  eco-ones;  and 
here  you  are  at  48.  one  of  the 
first  pillars  of  Britain’s  alter- 
native establishment  — exec- 
utive head  of  Greenpeace. 
You've  had  the  worst  and  best 
of  years.  You’ve  tried  to  radi- 
calise Greenpeace  but  have 
had  to  cut  staff  by  a quarter. 
The  Organisation  has  seldom 


grounds,  having  logged  more 
than  5,000  flying  hours  in  90 
aircraft  types,  and  was 
awarded  the  OBE. 

He  immediately  stepped 
into  another  career  with 
Vickers- Armstrong  from  1948 
during  the  transition  Into  the 
jet  age.  By  the  early  sixties  he 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ill-fated  TSR2 

multi-role  aircraft.  He  then  be- 
came sales  director  for  the 
Anglo-French  company  be- 
hind the  Jaguar  combat  air- 
craft before  heading  the  mar- 
keting of  the  Anglo-German- 
ltalian  Panavla  Tornado 
swing-wing  fighter  in  1969. 
From  1976  until  his  retirement 
in  1978  he  was  based  in  Mu- 
nich as  Pana vis’s  marketing 
director. 


Q 


TTTT.T.  continued 
to  demonstrate 
the  Spitfire.  QJJ 
at  air-shows  and 

matte  hig  lagt 

Spitfire  flight  in  1966,  just  30 
years  after  he  climbed  into  the 
prototype,  E5054.  His  death 
came  just  two  weeks  before 
the  diamond  jubilee  commem- 
orations of  K5054’s  first  flight 
to  which  he  was  much  looking 
forward. 

Quill  also  won  the  1963 
Daily  Express  offkhore  power- 
boat race  and  was  once  short- 
listed for  the  Olympic-class 
sailing  team.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Club  for  64  years. 

hi  retirement  Quill  wrote 
two  splendid  books;  Spitfire  — 
A Test  Pilot’s  Story  (1983)  and 
Birth  Of  A Legend:  The  Spit- 
fire (1986).  Following  a brief 
wartime  marriage  he  married, 
in  1945,  Pamela  Allen  who 
died  in  1969.  He  is  survived  by 
Claire  whom  he  married  in 
1969.  He  had  three  daughters, 
all  of  whom  survive. 


ME  1 of  a masterpiece . . - Jeffrey  Quill  and  Spitfire  in  1939 


Norman  Barfield 


In  1943 
when  the  Seafire  was  under 


Helmut  Schoen 


development  1 was  sent  to 
Supermarine  as  Jeffrey  Quill’s 
assistant  We  both  lived  at 
Burxledon  on  the  H amble 
River  near  Southampton  and 
would  travel  by  car  to  work 
together  at  Worthy  Down 
□early  every  day. 

He  was  under  tremendous 
pressure  during  the  Spitfire's 
constant  wartime 
development-  “The  acute 
nrgfrnny  and  the  background 

of  prolonged  crisis."  he  said. 


“meant  that  problems  ifad  to 
be  solved,  more  or  less 
regardless  of  expense  and  cf 
human  effort"  . 

At  the  Monday  meetings 
with  Joe  Smith  he  took  a very 
active  part  in  discussions.  His 
opinions,  particularly  on 
handling  qualities,  were 
invaluable  and  frequently 
Smith  would  pick  up  Hie 
phone  to  the  Ministry  of 
Aircraft  Production  to  get 
instant  decisions. 


Jeffrey  Quill  was  a great 
man  to  work  for  and 
everybody  liked  him.  Never 
too  busy  to  spare  a word  of 
encouragement  or  advice,  he 
was  always  cheerftil  and 
always  took  the  first  risks 
himself,  seven  days  a week.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  a, 
mighty  job,  well  done. 


Jeffrey  KIndersley  Quill,  test 
pilot,  bom  February"!,  1913;  died 
February  20, 1996  ■ 


Football  maestro  in  a flat  cap 


Helmut  Schoen, 
who  has  died  aged 
80.  gave  West  Ger- 
many a standing  in 
world  football  it  has  never 
lost.  During  his  14  years  as 
national  manager,  from 
1964  to  1978,  West  Germany 
won  the  World  Cup  and  the 
European  Championship 
and  also  finished  runners- 
up  in  both  tournaments. 

However.  Schoen's  inter- 
national career  was  as 
much  about  moulding  play- 
ers and  playing  styles  as 
winning  trophies.  And  like 
Liverpool's  Bob  Paisley,  an- 
other victim  of  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  Schoen  realised  the 
value  of  patience  in  football 
as  well  as  sheer  pace. 

In  1966  a West  German 
team  containing  the  young 
Franz  Beckenbauer  but 
heavily  dependent  on  the 
speed  of  the  Borossia  Dort- 
mund pair.  Emmerich  and 
Held,  lost  to  England  in  the 
World  Cup  final.  Four  years 
later,  in  the  heat  and  hu- 
midity of  Mexico,  a West 


had  a higher  profile  fhan 
with  the  Brent  Spar  but  then, 
in  one  of  Greenpeace’s  finest 
hours,  someone  went  and 
stuck  a measuring  rod  down 
the  wrong  hole  of  the  North 
Sea  oil  platform  and  the  real 
Establishment  that  you  fore- 
swore so  long  ago  leapt  on 
your  very  real  apology  for 
getting  the  figures  wrong. 
Never  was  your  honesty  and 
genuine  commitment  to  Hie 
truth  so  welcome  in  certain 
circles.  JV 


Face  to  Faith 

Lost  in  these  trivial  pursuits 


Madeleine  Bunting 


THERE'S  a captivating  ad- 
vert currently  running  on 
television.  Stylish  In 
grainy  black  and  white,  short 
snatches  of  film  of  huge  drama: 
a baby  being  bom  and  his 
father  falls  over  in  a dead  faint 
a war  scene;  a tiny  girl  in  a 
scarlet  coat  isdwnrfed  by  an 
oncoming  lorry  then  swept  out 
ofitspathbyamanwholeaps 
to  lier  rescue.  (The  scarlet  coat 
in  the  black  and  white  film  is 
reminiscent  of  Steven  Spiel- 
berg's haunting  scene  in 
Schindler's  List).  The  few 
seconds  of  the  advert  are  ex- 
traordinarily intense,  only  to 
be  absurdly  deflated  when  full 
colour  returns  to  Hie  screen 
and  we  realise  all  this  drama 
was  about  selling  a car. 

It  was  a well-known  brand  of 
clothing  shops  (1  won't  give 
them  mure  publicity)  who 


blazed  this  trail,  hijacking  ex- 
periences of  huge  depth  and  sig- 
nificance and  using  them  to 
sell  knitwear.  So  we  had  a bill- 
board-size poster  of  a bloody, 
brand  new  baby  still  with  um- 
bilical cord  uncut  we  even  had 
a deathbed  scene.  Fabulously 
beautiful  lanrfscapes  have  be- 
come a backdrop  against  which 
to  demonstrate  brakes,  power 
steering,  or  cigarettes. 

It  has  now  become  pervasive. 
Every  insurance  company, 
bank  and  wash  powder  plun- 
ders the  stock  of  profound  life 
experience.  Nothing  is  sacred. 

What  makes  this  triviaUsa- 
tion  so  insidious  is  the  manipu- 
lation of  some  of  ourmostpre-  - 
clous  aspirations.  These 
images  are  arousing,  enlisting 
obscure  and  powerful  intima- 
tions of  beauty,  tragedy  and 
love.  The  advert  not  only  ulti- 
mately cheapens  the  experi- 
ence, it  also  cheapens  us.  Be- 
cause once  the  soul  is  stirred. 


all  that  is  offered  for  its  ftlfiJr 

mentis  the  car,  or  the  cash- 
mere sweater. . . 

Either  we’re  suckers  and  we 
fell  for  ft,  believing  that  a suc- 


vtee  deep  happiness  and  fulfil- 
ment. or,  carmy  about  the  false 
promise  of  materialism,  we 
scoff  at  Hie  idea,  but  find  no 
replacement  to  fulfil  those  stir- 
rings cf  the  souL  The  result  Is 
we  become  warily  cynical  not  • 
just  of  the  advertising  images, 
but  of  our  own  responses  to 
them. 

Most  of  us  experience  a con- 
fused muddle  cf  Hie  two.  hazily 
imagining  that  perfect  con- 
sumer goods  could  make  our 
lives  perfect  whilst  frustrated 
by  the  Stimulation  of  desires 
without  an  object  for  than,  we 
retreat  into  a deeply  defensive 
state  of  deadened  response. 

Night  after  night,  hours  cf 
human  drama  wash  over  us. 
Wedothe  ironing,  eat  supper 


German  side  bearing  early 
signs  of  the  Total  Football 
that  was  to  follow  reached 
the  semi-finals  before  going 
out  to  Italy  In  a seven-goal 
extravaganza. 

‘ Schoen  was  a tall,  courte- 
ous figure  on  whose  head 
was  perched  his  trademark, 
an  incongruous  flat  cap.  A 
shrewd  brain  was  operating 
beneath  it  as  Sir  Alf  Ramsey 
discovered  when  Schoen 
outwitted  him  over  substi- 
tutes when  West  Germany 
overcame  a two-goal  deficit 
to  beat  England  In  Leon  In 
the  1970  quarter-finals. 

Schoen  was  born  in  Dres- 
den, the  son  of  an  art  dealer 
who  scorned  football.  He 
was,  by  profession,  a bank 
clerk  but  the  game  was  al- 
ways going  to  be  his  life.  Be- 
tween 1937  and  1941  he 
played  as  an  inside  forward 
for  Dresden  SC.  Daring  this 
period  he  won  16  interna- 
tional caps  and  scored  17 
goals  for  Germany . 

After  the  war  Schoen 
played  for  various  Dresden 


Today 's  other  birthdays:  Rt 
Rev  Jonathan  Bailey. 
Bishop  of  Dunwich.  56:  Brian 
Close,  former  England 
cricket  captain,  65;  Richard 
Hamilton,  pop-art  painter, 
74;  Paul  Jones,  actor  and 
singer.  54;  David  Langdon, 
cartoonist  and  illustrator,  82; 
Denis  Law,  footballer.  56; 
Michel  Le  grand,  composer 
and  conductor,  64;  Betty 
Marsden.  actress.  77;  Peter 
Owen,  publisher,  69:  Alain 
Prost,  motor  racing  chain- 


and  talk  on  the  telephone  as 
dozens  of  people  die,  make  love, 
or  sufter  horrors  and  unimag- 
inable sorrows  in  front  of  our 
glassy  eyes.  What  previous  age 
could  know  so  intimately  all 
the  ways  human  beings  can  die 
or  have  sex? 

This  parade  of  experience 

blunt  our  sensitivity  and 
cripples  our  ability  both  to  per- 
ceive the  sacred  and  to  respond 
tote  Those  rare,  cherished  mo- 
ments cf  aweinspiring  experi- 
ence have  to  penetrate  the 
knee-jerk  reactions  of  irrever- 
ence, cynicism  and  scepticism. 
Can  we  ever  walk  through  a 
meadow  without  thinking  of 
processed  cheese  and  dancing 
cows?  Our  minds  are  cluttered 
with  thousands  of  images 
which  reduce  everything  to  a 
ridiculous  banality. 

Hie  rote  of  ritual  was  to  in- 
spire and  then  formulate  our 
response  to  the  sacred.  With  so 
little  appreciation  for  the  latter, 
it's  not  surprising  that  we  have 
largely  junked  the  regular  prac- 
tice  of  rituals  winch  have  been 
a feature  of  human  society  - 
for  thousands  of  years.  Daily 
ceremonies,  offerings,  prayers 
are  central  to  every  religious 
tradition;  a way  of  placing  the 


teams  before  joining  Hertha 
Berlin,  where  a knee  injury 
finished  his  career.  He  fled 
to  the  West  in  I960  and  in 
1956  became  assistant  to  the 
legendary  West  German 
national  coach,  Sepp 
Herberger. 

Schoen  succeeded  Her- 
berger eight  years  later.  Just 
as  Beckenbauer  was  emerg- 
ing as  the  German  foot- 
baller supreme.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the 
happiness  of  this  coinci- 
dence. Beckenbauer  became 
not  only  West  German  cap- 
tain bnt  Schoen’s  alter  ego 
on  the  pitch. 

Mueller,  Breitner,  Hot- 
ness, Overath.  Vogts,  they 
all  matured  under  Schoen. 
But  rally  Gunther  Netzer 
might  have  challenged  the 
Kaiser’s  role  had  he  not  be- 
come estranged  from  the 
national  team.  Bohemian 
and  free-spirited  by  nature. 
Netzeris  was  the  talent  at 
the  heart  of West  Ger- 
many’s European  Champi- 
onship success  in  1972, 


pi  on,  41;  Michael  Radford, 
film  director.  50;  Derek  Ran- 
dall, cricketer,  45;  The  Rev 
Kathleen  Richardson, 
Methodist  minister.  Modera- 
tor, Free  Church  Federal 
Council,  58;  Dennis  Water- 
man. actor,  48. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays:  Elkle 
Brooks,  singer,  51:  Tom 
Courtenay,  actor,  59;  Lord 
Crickhoweil,  riMn-man. 
National  Rivers  Authority,  62; 
Farokh  Engineer,  cricketer, 


sacred  in  Lite.  We  seem  to  man- 
age very  well  without  them, 
you  might  say.  But  where  it  all 
collapses  is  to  those  great  life 
events,  when  even  the  most . 
hardened  sceptics  find  them- 
selves fiewmdering  to  find  a 

ritual  which  will  express  the 
proftmdity  of  the  experience, 
and,  this  is  the  important  point 

expresses  the  event’s  life- 
changing significance -—which 


Doonesbury 


when  their.  3-0  defeat  off  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  final  in 
Brussels  was  arguably  their 
finest  performance  under 
Schoen. 

Schoen’s  admirers 
thought  he  should  have, 
retired  after  the  1974  World 
Cup  triumph.  Two  years 
later  West  Germany  lost  the 
European  Championship 
final  to  Czechoslovakia  in  a 
penalty  shoot-out.  In  the . 
1978  World  Cup  In  Argen- 
tina they  were  eliminated 
by  Austria,  and  Schoen 
handed  over  to  the  next  in 
line,  JtxppDerwalL 

Few  national  coaches  will 
approach  Schoen’s  record  of 
87  victories.  31  draws  and 
just  27  defeats.  “He  was  a 
man  who  only  saw  the  good 
in  players  and  people  in  gen- 
eral,** said  Berti  Vogts,  foe 
present  German  coach. 


David  Lacey 


Helmut  Schoen,  football  coach, 
bom  September  is,  1915;  died 
February  22, 1986 


58;  George  Harrison,  film- 
maker, singer,  former  Beetle, 
53;  Harvey  McGregor  Q.C, 
warden.  New  College,  Oxford, 
70;  Robert  Neame,  brewer, 

62;  Sir  David  Puttnam,  film 
producer.  55:  Lt-Col  John 
Stephenson,  former  secre- 
tary. International  Cricket 
Council,  65;  Prof  Stewart 
Sutherland,  principal,  Edin- 
burgh University  55;  Marshal 
of  the  RAF  Sir  Keith  WH- 
lfamMn,  farmer  nhipfnT Air 
Staff,  68- 


places  it  on  a different  level 
from  our  d&£ty  mundane 
preoccupations. 

For  births  and  marriaees.  .we 
scrape  by.  Namingoersmonies, 

and  the  time-honoured  recipe 
of  flowers,  bridesmaids  and 
champagne  usually  leave  most 
people  satisfied. 

Death  is  an  altogether  differ- 
pmt  matt-fir.  Nothing  exposes  Hie 
falsity  of  our  culture  so  staridR 


IK  Dairo 


ic  for  a 


new  nation 


IK  DAIRO,  who  has  died 

aged  65.  was  one  of  the 
founding  tethers  of  foe 
Nigerian  music  scene, 
and  the  only  African  musi- 
cian to  be  awarded  an  MBE 
for  his  achievements,  back  in 
the  era  when  his  songs.  ■ 
summed  up  the  optimism 
-then  felt  about  his  country’s 
prospects. 

For  more  than  20  years  be 
was  the  king  of  juju,  the  Yor- 
uba  urban  style  that  origi- 
nated in  foe  twenties  in  the 
palm-wine  bars  around  La- 
gos, created  out  of  Yoruba 
proverbs,  drumming  and  gui- 
tars. By  1956.  when  Dairo 
launched  his  10-piece  Morn- 
ing Star  Orchestra,  juju  was 
ready  for  change.  Just  as 
rock  ’ll*  roll  was  transform- 
ing Western  pop,  so  he  shook 
foe  Nigerian  scene  by  intro-  • 
during  into  the  new  juju  mix 
electric  guitars,  foe  Yoruba 
“talking  drum”,  and  the  ac- 
cordion — the  instrument 
with  which  he  became  most 

By  1959,  when  he  changed 
his  band’s  name  to  foe  Blue 
Spots,  he  was  mixing  tradi- 
tional songs,  praise  poetry 
and  Christian  hymns  with 
latin  and  other  rhythms.  It 
widened  foe  appeal  of  juju  far 
beyond  the  Yoruba  heartland 
around  Lagos  and  western 
Nigeria.  He  also  mastered 
new  recording  techniques. 
shortening  many  of  his  songs 
to  three  minutes  so  they 
could  be  released  as  singles, 
and  adding  slick  lyrics  fam- 
ous for  brief,  catchy  phrases. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a 
whole  string  of  hits,  and  with 
independence  in  I960,  his 
music  summed  up  new.  Nige- 
ria’s spirit  and  cultural  au- 
tonomy. It  seemed  only  fit- 
ting that  the  MBE  should 
folio  w three  years  later. 

DAtRO  achieved 

some  international 
success,  but  was  un- 
lucky to  have  been 
bora  lust  slightly  ahead  of 
his  time.  At  the  height  of  his 
career,  in  the  early  seventies 
when  he  was  touring  Europe 
and  Japan,  most  Western  au- 
diences were  still  unaware  of 
the  delights  ofAfrican  music. 
Even  reggae  was  still  a nov- 
elty and  Bob  Marley  was  . 
being  bailed  as  the  third 
world’s  first  superstar,  ft  was 
left  to  Dairo's  disciplines  like 
King  Sunny  Ade  and  Chief 
Ebenezer  Obey,  to  experi- 
ment with  juju  still  farther, 
and  cash  to  as  Western  pop 
fans  began  to  look  around  for 
new  sounds  and  rhythms. 

Dairo,  who  was  educated  at 
a mission  school,  remained 
an  active  Christian.  He 
founded  the  Seraphim  and 
Cherubim  Church  on  I K 
Dairo  Street  in  Lagos  and  was 
involved  in  projects  to  help 
his  fellow  musicians.  He 
founded  Nigeria's  Musical 
Copyright  Society  and  was 
president  of  the  country’s 
Performing  Rights  Society. 

He  was  also  a musical  aca- 
demic, and  from  September 
1994  until  last  August  was 
visiting  professor  of  African 
music  at  Washington  State 
University  in  Seattle. 

Efts  death,  apparently  from 
diabetes  complications,  is  a 
reminder  of  a happier  era 
both  for  Nigeria's  people  and 
its  musicians.  It  comes  in  a 
month  when  Fela  Kuti,  the 
country’s  most  celebrated 
Yoruba  star,  and  arch-critic 


cf  how  it  deludes  us  and  so  ill 
prepares  us  for  experiences 
which  are  inescapable.  The  an- 
onymity of  foe  cemetery,  the 

minister,  the  baldness  of  the 
service.  When  wb  need  ritual  so 
badly  to  channel  and  express 
intense,  i lunrpogwli  ig  BTp/x 
tion  there  is  only  alienation  to 
compound  the  grief  Our  usual 
responses  cf  Irreverence  and 
scepticism  are  overwhelmed. 


Dairo:  slick  lyrics  valwilmeb 

of  successive  military  gov- 
ernments, has  once  again 
been  in  and  out  of  jail,  this 
time  on  drug  charges. 


Robin  Densolow 

Val  Vflbner  wriftMH  I K Dairo 

was  one  of  many  Nigerian 
musicians  I saw  at  early  West 
African  student  dances.  St 
Pancras  town  hall  was 
packed  in  1964  for  his  Blue 
Spots.  Surrounded  by  eight 
bandsmen  dressed  In 
matching  handwoven  oso-oke 
cloth  Dairo  appeared  an 
almost  anonymous  figure.  He 
played  a little  guitar  and 
accordion,  the  dancers 
applauding  politely.  But 
when  he  picked  up  his  gem- 
gem,  foe  hourglass-shaped 
Yoruba  talking-drum,  a 
dramatic  change  came  over 
the  audience.  He  was  making 
a statement  that  went  beyond 
foe  usual  High  life  band  fare, 
something  tied  up  with 
African  assertiveness. 

The  band  were  staying  in 
Streatham  and  had  turned 
their  house  into  a facsimile 
of  Lagos  life,  with  cooking  pot 
on  the  floor  and  atmospheric 
green  lighting.  After  a 
drumming  and  drinking  — 
and  eating — session  we 
repaired  to  my  mother's 
nearby  for  a midnight 
Interview.  Drinking  tea 
around  foe  scrubbed-ptne 
kitchen  table.  Dairo  told  me 
he  started  out  as  a carpenter, 
humming  songs  while 
planing  wood.  His  Influence 
in  Nigeria,  I discovered,  was 
considerable.  His  tour 
organiser,  interpreting  for 
us,  had  made  him  censor  his 
repertoire  in  Britain,  feeling 
some  songs  "too  pungent”. 
Dairo's  opinions,  voiced  in 
song,  ware  feared  by  those  in 
public  life  with  something  to 
hide.  When  an  “educated” 
man  abused  him  for  his  lack 
of  literacy,  his  response  was  a 
philosophical  song  which 
included  foe  line  “It  is  not  the 
hood  that  makes  the  monk". 

At  foe  time  we  met.  he  had 
kept  the  same  musicians  for 
10  years  — a remarkable 
achievement  in  Nigeria  or 
anywhere.. 


Isiah  Kehlnde  (IK)  Dairo. 
musician  and  academic,  born 
1930;  died  February  7, 1996 
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but  wehave  no  alternative  to 
fall  back  on.  We  have  no  under- 
standingof  how  to  approach 
foe  sacredness  of  tola  particu- 
lar moment  in  time  over  an- 
other. Each  of  us  ends  up  pain- 
fidly  learning  ~ or  not — for 
ourselves. 


Madeleine  Bunting  Is  the 
Guardian's  religious  affairs 
editor 
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The  Spellbound  exhibition  features  film-makers  as  artists  and  artists  as  film-makers. 

Does  it  work?  No,  says  art  critic  ADRIAN  SEARLE.  Yes,  says  film  critic  JONATHAN  ROMNEY 


Popcorn,  Britpop  and  pop  art 


SPELLBOUND  at-. 

tempts  to  make  sense 
of  the  relationship 
between  art  and  Him 
in  the  latter  part  of 
the  20th  century.  It  is  a strange 
affair.  With  its  roll-call  of  illus- 
trious British-based  film- 
makers  and  an  unlikely  group 
of  well-known  British  artists, 
the  show  mixes  popular  appeal 
and  serious  intentions,  enter- 
tainment and  high  culture 
There  are  film-making  artists 
and  arty  film-makers,  amateur 
auteurs  and  directors  whose 
hubris  makes  them  think  they 
can  play  at  the  avant-garde.  Sir 
Eduardo  Paolozzi  has  merely 
filled  a gallery  with  the  junk 
from  his  studio,  with  a whole 
lot  more  borrowed  from  a film- 
prop  h ire  company.  There'are  ‘ 
piles  of  plaster-cast  offcuts  from 
his  sculptures,  a desultory  rack, 
of  costumes  .and  a rag-bag  of  the 
sculptor's  collected  ephemera. 
The  robot  woman  from  Lang's 
Metropolis:  books  of  knitting 
patterns  — all  sitting  on  the 
skewed  shelves  of  some  knock- 
up  storage  racks. 

Paolozzi  calls  this  lazy  non- 
sense an  attempt  to  describe 
an  indescribable  film,  but 
really  it  is  a monument  to  Pao- 
lozzi himself,  and  even  in- 
cludes a maquetteof  the  art- 
ist's sculpture  for  the  British 
Library. 

Both  Paolozzi's  lumber  room 
and  Peter  Greenaway's  huge  ui- 
htallatiun  function  primarily 
as  lists  of  props,  locations,  ac- 
tors and  actresses,  of  refer- 
ences anil  filmic  quotes.  Gree- 
naway sees  himself  as  an  artist 
and  his  peregrinations  around 
the  international  an  circuit 
have,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
been  shopping  trips  for  artistic 
ideas.  Live  actors  sit  waiting  in 
glass  booths » shades  of  Bacon  s 
prof  agonists  trapped  in  their 
space-frames,  and  of  Tilda 
Svvinton  in  her  cabinet  at  the 
Serpentine  last  year)  while 
around  them  thunder  crashes 
and  lights  flash. 

There  are  tables  laden  with 
rhe  impedimenta  of  imaginary 
filmic  scenes  — in  the  boitlello 
and  at  the  breakfast  table,  in 
die  suicide  room  and  at  the 
a bat  tow  — and  an  ever -grow- 
ing  pile  of  daily  papers. 

A pig's  head  sits  in  a galva- 
nised bucket,  there  are  rubber 
gloves,  a whip,  letters,  old 
radios,  a boiling  bucket  of  the- 
atrical blood  and . . . no.  I can  t 
go  on.  The  installation  artist 
Robert  Wilson  does  this  kind 
of  thing  much,  much  better. 
Paolozzi  and  Greenaway  hide 


behind  excess.  chaos  aud 
mess,  and  are  really  only  inter 
ested  in  (heir  own  over-blown 
solipsistic  narcissism. 

With  tlie  casting  oTKeith 
.Aden  as  the  anti-hero.  Damien 
Hirst's  film  makes  tlie  point 
that  mean  guys  have  existen- 
tial crises  too.  The  movie 
might  not  be  art  — though  it 
has  art  in  it.  by  Man  Ray. 
Mere!  Oppenheimand  Hirst 
himself  — hut  it  is  unashamed 
in  terms  of  its  entertainment 
value.  It  plays  on  all  the  fam- 
iliar Hirst  themes  and  it  has  a 
thumping  Britpop  soundtrack. 
Terry  Gilliam's  installation 
isn't  ready  as  he’s  been  Car  too 
busy  touting  Tlie  12  Monkeys 
around  Europe,  and  Ridley 
Scott's  video-collage  of  story 
boarrishml  fragments  *hfKis 
films  is  desultory.  The  artist 
Boyd  Webb's  film  of  the  life 
anti  times  of  a lovelorn  pop- 
corn that  didn't  pop  is  funny, 
weight  less  a ml  — like  the  cine- 
ma goers'  favourite  nibble  — 
momentarily  satisfying. 

But  Spellbound doesliave  its 
moments.  Dougins  on  a screen 
floating  aver  the  spectator' 
heads  in  a darkened,  empty 
space,  generates  an  a 11- 
pervasi  ve  atmosphere  of  nar- 
coleptic menace.  Lingering  on 
each  frame,  the  slowed -down 
version  dwells  on  the  inexora- 
ble. The  relationship  between 
tlie  materiality  of  film,  an  en- 
gagement with  the  mechanics 
of  the  medium  itself,  and  its 
relationship  nut  only  to  narra- 
tive and  plot  hilt  also  to  the 
place  of  die  spectator  is  tie  vel- 
oped  further  in  the  work  of 
Fiona  Banner  and  Steve 
McQueen.  The  triumvirate  uf 
Banner.  McQueen  ami  Gordon 

— all  artists,  first  and  foremost 

— have  produced  the  must 
eaiiipellin"  works  here. 

Banner  writes  laborious 
shot-by-shot  descriptions  of 
epic  films. ns  though  describ- 
ing a film  ton  blind  man.  She 
has  written,  by  hand,  a contin- 
uous narrative  description  of 
each  successive  moment  in 
Coppola's  Apocalypse  Now 
across  a huge  sheet  of  paper 
which  corresponds  in  size  and 
format  to  the  cinema  screen 
itself.  She  treats  film  much  like 
Cezanne  trealeil  a sfretch  of 
Provence,  moving  slowly  from 
foreground  to  background, 
from  beginning  to  end  We  pick 
our  way  through  the  movie's 
dramatic  terrain  ami  ask  our- 
selves whether  an  objective 
reading  of  a fibn  is  possible, 
why  we  linger  on  some  mo- 
ments rotherthan  others. 


Genre  benders 
. >.  BoyftWebb's 
popcorn- 
inspired 
Asteroid  And 
Kidney  Stone 
(top)  is  cheaply 
comic  but 
unexpectedly 
moving.  Peter 
Greenaway's 
pig's  head 
(above, 
photograph  by 
David  Sillitoe) 
wins  plaudits 
from  the  film 
critic  but  not 
from  the  art 
critic.  Right;  a 
scene  from 
Damien  Hirst's 
existential  short 
film.  Hanging 
Around 


Steve  McQueen  — despite 
his  name  — is  a young,  black 
British  artist  whose  films  are  a 
high-point  in  the  current  Brit- 
ish Art  Show.  McQueen's 
work  is  both  film  and  art  of  a 
very  high  order  In  Stage. a 
black  man  ithe  artist  himself t 
and  a white  woman  perform  a 
silent  choreography  in  space, 
accompanied  by  the  rhyilunic 
mechanical  clatter  and  whirl 
of  the  projector.  The  black  anil 
white  film  dwells  on  black  and 
white  skin,  on  the  details  of 
bodies,  on  reflecting  masses, 
on  simple  but  ambiguous  ges- 
tures. Light  sills  through  tlie 
fibn.  across  bodies,  walls,  and 
empty,  monochromatic  spaces. 
The  film  fills  a wall,  and  its 
stark  reflection  leaks  across 
the  gallery's  polished  door  into 
the  sjiectft  tor's  space.  The  expe- 
rience or  McQueen's  work 
feels  as  much  like  pa  in  ting  or 
sculpture  as  film. 

One  is  made  aware  of  the 


otherness  and  closeness  of  the 
bodies  in  thefilm.  theirvlrtual 
presence,  their physicallty 
ami  their  opacity'.  There  would 
be  no  space  at  all  for  film  like 
this  in  the  commercial  cinema, 
and  in  a sense  McQueen's 
work  is  an  elegy  for  the  kinds 
of  experience  commercial  cin- 
ema has  lost.  It  goes  back  to  the 
beginning,  when  the  medium 
was  alive,  filled  with  enigma 
and  infinite  possibilities. 

If  only  the  other  exhibits 
had  such  resonance.  But  al- 
though some  of  the  set-pieces 
are  explosive  and  there  are 
fine  cameos,  there  are  too 
many  walk-on  parts  — like 
Paula  Rego.  whose  presence 
seems  entirely  arbitrary. 
Somewhere  in  post-produc- 
tion. the  plot  got  lost. 


Spellbound  is  at  the  Hayward 
Gallery.  London  (0171-960 
4208)  until  May  6. 


It  may  set  out  to  celebrate 
tlie  affinities  between  film 
and  art.  but  mostly  Spell-  - 
bound  makes  you  aware  of 
tlie  irreducible  differences  be- 
tween movie-  and  gallery- 
going. There’s  the  difference 
between  sitting  in  the  dark  and 
walking  around:  or  between 
watching  a film  fora  set  length 
of  time  arid  taking  your  own 
time  viewing  exhibits  in  the 
order  you  choose.  And  there's 
tlie  difference  between  the 
viewer  sitting  in  silence  and 
the  gallery-goer  d ispensing 
loud,  erudite  observations  to 
anyone  in  earshot 
The  artist  Boyd  Webb  points 
out  a still  more  crucial  differ- 
ence. In  art  galleries,  you 
never  eat  popcorn.  More  rever- 
ent cinephiies-tend  not  to. 
either,  and  so  these  little 
explosions  of  vegetable  matter 
have  become  the  guilty  secret 
of  cinema  pleasure,  and  Webb 
addresses  a deep-rooted  taboo 
in  making  popcorn  the  central 
image  erf  his  work  for  Spell- 
bound. His  Asteroid  And  Kid- 
ney Stone  invokes  our  readi- 
ness to  succumb  to  cinematic 
illusions  of  grandeur.  On  a 
panel  tlie  shape  of  a cinema 
screen,  a membrane  is  twisted 
into  a figure  suggestive  of  Mo- 
bius-strip  infinity,  and  nuggets 
of  popcorn  are  arranged  on  it 
Our  eye  transforms  it  into  a 
galactic  tableau  a la  2001.  It 
looks  like  grandiose  Kubrick 
cosmology,  but  the  fact  that  it's 
just  plain  popcorn  reminds  us 
how  tawdrily  nuts-and-bolts 
the  most  spectacular  movie  il- 
lusionismcanbe. 

Damien  Hirst  gives  us  a con- 
vention ai  cinema  space  and  a 
conventional  film  to  match. 
Peter  Greenaway  prorides 
seats  but  no  film,  to  evoke  a 
phantom,  or  rather.  virtnaJ  au- 
dience. Webb  lets  us  sit  down 
to  see  ourselves  as  punters 
watching  punters.  His  ani- 
mated film  Love  Story  is  the 
sentimental  adventure  crfa 
piece  of  unpopped  com.  strug- 
gl  ing  to  sprout  shoots  before 
achieving  romantic  ecstasy. 
Cheaply  comic  but  unexpect- 
edly moving,  this  is  as  brazen  a 
piece  of  anthropomorphism  as 
Babe,  and  a marvellously  lit- 
eral illustration  of  the  power 
of  corny  images. 

Douglas  Gordon's  staniling- 
only  24  Hour  Psycho  slows 
Hitchcock's  film  to  three 
frames  a second,  thereby 
damning  any  possibility  of 
reading  the  narrative,  which  is 
subsumed  by  the  erotic  or 
nighmarish  shifts  of  the  image 


(I  came  in  to  find  Janet  Leigh 
locked  in  an  extended  clinch). 
From  a distance,  the  slow  mo- 
tion is  ecstatically  voluptuous: 
up  close,  frame  follows  frame 
in  nervy,  spasmodic  leaps. 
Either  way.  It  makes  you  feel 
as  unsettled  as  Norman  Bates. 

Conversely.  Steve 
McQueen's  Stage  enfolds  you 
in  a room  theatrically  cur- 
tained off.  On  film.  McQueen 
anil  Margaret  Kinnon  shoot 
foreboding  or  amorous  looks 
across  the  empty  space,  but 
never  meet.  It  looks  like  an 
abstract  distillation  of  sixties 
art  cinema,  Antonioni  rerun ed 
to  racial  •••  sexual  identity  poli- 
tics: but  it  also  has  a tactility  at 
once  caressing  and  oddly 
confrontational. 

Damien  Hirst's  is  a jolly  sit- 
down  affa  ir.  Hanging  Around 
is  a straightforward,  polished 
film  — or  at  least  it  pretends  to 
be — with  a proper  script 
proper  acting,  a not  over-flashy 
neo-Swinging-London  look, 
and  narrative  dislocations  that 
never  seem  too  troublesome. 
Again,  context  is  all:  in  a film 
festival,  it  would  be  shrugged 
off  as  lazy  cod-cockney  Lynch; 
here,  it  functions  as  "the  latest 
Damien  Hirst". 

The  most  confident  piece  Is 
Peter  Greenaway's.  In  The 
Dark  is  the  installation  eq  uiv- 
alent  of  a Georges  Perec  novel, 
a DIY  kit  for  the  film  ic  imagi- 
nation. An  archivist  as  ever. 
Greenaway  separates  out  the 
constituent  parts  of  film —au- 
dience. script,  props,  actors, 
sound  and  light—  and  leaves 
us  to  invent  our  own  scena  rios 
with  the  material  provided 
Different  actors,  sets  of  props 
and  scripts  ( in  the  form  of  the 
daily  newspapers)  are  added 
every  day.  Deafened  by  a 
Sturm-and- D ra  ng  sound  track, 
you  can  walk  around  spotting 
hidden  gags  and  micro-narra- 
tives. I loved  the  sly  dig  at  Four 
Weddings  And  A Funeral 
among  the  crematorium  props. 

Spellbound  could  have  been 
just  a chance  for  artists  to  in- 
dulge their  screen  obsessions 
and  for  film-makers  to  moon- 
light as  “legit"  artists.  But  Rid- 
ley Scott  alone,  with  a derisory 
video  assemblage  of  script  and 
storyboard  snippets,  seems  to 
have  missed  the  point  The 
other  contributors  have 
grasped  the  opportunity  to 
play  with  the  d ifferent  corn!  i- 
tions  imposed  on  eye  and  mind 
by  tlie  movie  house  and  the 
exhibition  space. 

JR 


A night  in  with 
a fine  wine 


Televison 


Adam  Sweeting 


IT  1SNT  quite  clear  whether 
this  week's  Brit  Awards 
were  triumphant  or  cata- 
strophic. though  the  way  all 
the  stroppy  and  controversial 
bits  were  era  venly  censored 
from  Tuesday's  TV  broadcast 
suggests  that  the  organ  isers 
feared  that  several  of  our  lead- 
ing pop  personalities  had 
brought  the  game  into 
disrepute. 

Paul  Weller  lias  managed  to 
embody  the  widespread  ambiv- 
alence about  Lite  Brits  in  jar- 
ticular  and  gong-collecting  in 
general  by  never  qu  i te  dec!  in- 
ing  an  award,  but  not  quite 
managing  to  rum  up  to  collect 
one  either.  Last  year,  he  huffily 
refused  to  set  foot  on  the  pre- 
mises to  grab  his  Best  Male 
Artist  figurine.  This  year,  he 
appeared  only  on  videotape,  in 
which  he  accepted  the  honour 
with  typical  studied 
incoherence. 

Perhaps  his  real  reward  was 
last  night’s  Later  Presents 
Paul  Weller  In  Concert 
tBBCZi.  although  surely  host 
Jools  Holland  could  have  de- 
vised a fresher  simile  than  “. . . 
a man  who.  like  a fine  wine, 
has  improved  with  age"?  We 
must  be  grateful  that  Paul  has 
abandoned  mewling  soil  soul 
and  fake  funk  and  rediscov- 
ered the  electric  guitar.  He 
plays  it  with  fire  and  swagger, 
and  every  nowand  again  for- 
gets himself  completely  and  in- 
dulges in  bouts  of  ram pant  gui- 
tar-heroism. All  he  needs  now 
is  a few  songs  you  can  recog- 
nise. like  tlie  ones  he  used  to 
write  in  The  Jam.  Currently, 
our  Best  Mole  Artist  sounds 
like  a time -travelling  fusion  of 
Bad  Company.  Traffic  and 
Blind  Faith,  which  tells  you 
plenty  about  the  State  of  Pop. 


Cybill  Shepherd  would  turn 
up  for  an  award  even  if  both 
legs  were  in  traction  and  she 
was  immured  in  an  iron  lung 
Cy  bill's  career  has  become  a 
slightly  desperate  struggle  to 
convince  the  world  that  she 
can  act  that  she's  breath  tak- 
ingly beautiful,  and  that  she’s 
fljimy.  For  proof  that  she 
scores  C-minus  on  all  counts, 
takea  look  at  Cybill  iC-Ji. 

Laugh?  I would  have 
watched  the  Mark  Thomas 
Comedy  Product  instead,  but 
preview  tapes  were  “unavail- 
able" (fascinating  subtext  here 
about  the  way  TV  companies 
can  manipulate  what's  re- 
viewable.  but  we  don't  have 
time  for  that  now).  Actually, 
Cybill  did  have  a few  chortle- 
some  one-liners,  mostly 
thanks  to  her  friend  Marianne, 
but  the  really  striking  thing 
about  the  show  Is  its  fanatical 
self-centrednoss.  This  is  a pro- 
gramme a bou  t the  Holly  wood 
elite  and  Cy  bill's  imagined 
place  in  it.  Much  of  the  script 
comprised  jokes  in  which  Cy- 
bill pretended  to  he  self-depre- 
cating abou  r her  obstacle-filled 
life,  but  really  it  was  a pro- 
trncred  whin ge  about  how 
people  don't  love  her  enough. 
Only  in  California. 

Compare  and  contrast  with 
The  Fast  Show  iBBC2).  which 
is  exactly  what  it  says,  it's  fu- 
elled by  sheer  pace,  with 
scenes  flying  so  rapidly  it  be- 
comes irrelevant  whether  you 
like  it.  loathe  it  or  can't  under- 
stand a word.  Rowley  Birkin 
QC  is  a cartoon  establishment 
geriatric,  steeped  in  whisky 
and  oozing  gibberish,  while 
Big  Show  is  both  a pa  rody  and 
an  exact  copy  of  a Greek  Ita- 
lian-'Spanish  TV  show.  Choic- 
est sketch  was  "Jazz  Club",  an 
in -concert  TV  show  of  excruci- 
ating hipness  featuring  the 
Donald  Strong  Jazz  Tendency 
playing  the  classic,  in  A 
Turquoise  Mood.  Like  a fine 
wine.  Donald  had  improved 
with  age. 


David  Starkey 
comes  of  age 


Radio 


Anne  Karpf  ■■ 


MY.  HOW  the  media  love 
a nice,  juicy,  rabid 
rightwinger.  The  Gary 
Bushells.  Richard  Littlejohns. 
Auberon  Waughs.  PJ 
O'Rourkes  — those  chaps  who. 
allege  that  the  airwaves  and 
prints  are  brimming  with  lib 
eral  do-gooders — have  actu- 
nJly  colonised  a fair  whack  of 
its  space  themselves.  And 
then  there's  Dr  David  Starkey, 
historian  and  scion  ofThe 
Moral  Maze,  with  his  own 
show.  Starkey  On  Saturday 
on  Talk  Radio,  which  is 
celebrating  its  first  birthday 
this  month. 

Starkey  sat  oddly  with  the 
station 's  original  crew,  those 
jocks  intent  on  delivering 
shocks.  He.  too.  likes  to  e pater 
les  bourgeois.  especially  the 
woolly  liberals  among  them. 

But  where  most  of  the 
station's  initial  presenters 
seemed  to  use  the  same  five 
words  in  a recurring  tape- 
loop.  Starkey  would  pack  at 
least  45  words  into  a sentence 
and  throw  In  a reference  to 
Machiavelli  as  well.  Now 
those  jocks  have  been  jacked 
and  Starkey  remains,  last 
week  holding  forth  on  the 
Scott  Report,  decimalisation, 
and  feminism. 

Ostensibly,  this  is  a phone- 
in:  in  reality  it's  a platform  for 
Starkey  to  ventilate  his  griev- 
ances and  expatiate  his  philos- 
ophy. He's  the  clever  boy  in 
the  front  row.  — clearly  de- 
lighted last  week  when  he 
spotted  that  Alan  from  Surrey 
was  really  Alain  — the  don 
who  can’t  resist  putting  down 
his  students  as  he  patron  is es 
tlie  audience.  Starkey  speaks 
for  middle  England,  and  is  fu- 


riously opposed  to  what  he 
considers  false  concepts  of  mo- 
dernity. viz  decimalisation 
and  anything  European. 

But  what  rescues  Starkey 
from  being  an  Identikit  rabid 
right-winger  is  his  genuine  in- 
terest in  ideas,  his  maverick 
background  as  both  a Quaker 
and  openly  gay  (he  introduces 
stories  from  his  personal  life 
with  real  ease  and  iack  of  em- 
barrassment). and  his  wit 
When  one  listener  starts  to 
inumbie  about  a conspiracy’  of 
freemasons.  Starkey  cuts  in 
with  “If  only  the  world  were 
run  by  secret  societies,  it 
might  be  run  rather  more 
efficiently." 

John  Sessions,  parodist  ex-  ■ 
traordlnaire,  would  have  fun 
with  Starkey’s  incessant  as  it 
weres  anil  indeeds,  but  last 
week  Sessions's  beam  was 
fixed  instead  on  radio  arts 
magazine  programmes  when 
he  played  a troubled  presenter 
in  the  five-part  Radio  3 series 
Mightier  Than  The  Sword. 
Radio  3 has  made  the  week- 
long.  post -evening  concert 
series  of  nightly  short  pro- 
grammes into  something  of  its 
own  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  here  Sessions  anil  his 
team  (including  John  Wells 
and  Rebecca  Front)  brill inntiy 
guyed  tlie  conventions  of 
Kaleidoscope  and  N ightwaves 
so  that  the  unsuspecting  lis- 
tener might  at  times  have 
thought  they'd  tuned  into  the 
real  thing. 

In  pretend  programmes  on 
Hardy.  Woolf.  Beckett. 
Shakespeare  and  Lawrence, 
then?  were  some  inspired 
touches  — like  the  announcer 
saying  “You  may  like  to  know 
that  you  can  hear  a repeat 
broadcast  of  today's  pro- 
gramme on  Sunday  afternoon 
at  4.40 — though  of  course  if 
you’re  not  listening  to  this 
broadcast  there's  no  point  In 
me  saying  that." 


Reviews 


POP 


The  Bluetones 

The  Garage.  Glasgow 

THE  Bluetones  may  sneer 

at  being  corralled  into 
Britpop's  star  enclosure, 
having  deliberately  laid  Jow 
for  the  last  Uruon-Incked  year. 
But  tonight's  Garage  gig  U 
from  start  to  finish,  ii  musical 
primer  in  post-dance  English 
lock  'll'  ralL  Drums  and  bass 
do  that  break-beat-Stone- 
RosevPaul  Weller  titans, 
allowing  the  creamy-faced  stu- 
, tents  to  shimmy  and  bounce 
m each  others'  arms.  Guitars 
cut  thick,  ragged  lumps  out  ol 
a familiar  broth  of  psychedelic 
chords  ami  visceral  distortion. 
And  the  singer'.'  Rake-thin, 
mop-top-  kimla  shy.  does  a. 
monkey  walk  m the  mike.ucro- 
* nil  witty  squall-. 'it  a Miles 
ham.  throws  Evian  to  f »•  •««*■ 


Can  you  hearme?  - - -the 
Bluetones*  kinda  shy  lead 
singer.  Mark  Morris 

bing  Monies.  So  far.  su 
conformist. 

But  It  needn't  be  so  ordinary 
for  the  Bluetones.  The  new 
album.  Wait  mg  To  Fly.  whets 

the  nppet  ite  for  a more  gentle, 
yet  not  necessarily  camp 
strain  of  new  British  iwp. 
Mark  Morris's  sort  and  yearn 
ii]>>  vo  ice  taps  i nto  the  w h ite- 
chncolate-swei’inesh  of 
Squw/J’VGlenn  Tilhrnok  nr 
Scrim  Pol  it  ti's  Green  Gnu-nl* 
till  filch  ril»'  h nr- of  love  an -a 


little  too  studiedly  simplistic 
to  make  you  really  ache.  Chart 
singles  like  Slight  Return  and 
Bliietonic.'iiv  efficiently  pleas- 
ant rug-cutters  for  halls  of 
residence. 

But  live?  It's  a damn  mess. 
The  sound  is  so  low-end  bassy 
that  whenever  anybody  gets 
excited  on  stage,  all  we  hear  is 
a grand  indusn-ial  thrum.  The 
singer's  so  low  in  the  mix  that 
the  Bluetones'  gift  for  lateral 
melodies  is  practically  indis- 
cernible; and  Mark  Morris's 
occasionally  frantic  eye-roll- 
ing towards  side-stage  sug- 
gests an  on-stage  sound  that's 
similarly  Neolithic.  And 
everyone  is  just  thumping  and 
flailing  away  up  there-  level 
ling  all  songs  to  garage- thrash, 
equating  energy  with  effec-  ■ 
tiveness  Even  compared  with 
the  benchmarks  or  stage  diffi- 
dence set  by  the  Gallagher 
brothers,  this  band  look  un- 
willing anil  embarrassed  to  be 
up  there.  Get  your  ilalt  mates 
off  tlie  knohs  and  farters,  gen- 
tlemen. Anil  let  your  bluer 

runt's  » ■nine  thn  n igh . 

hit  Km fi* 


THEATRE 


Skylight 

Wyndham's.  London 

DAVID  Hare's  Skylight 
transfers  thrilling])' 
from  the  Cottesloe  to 
Wyndham's.  Tlie  perfor- 
mances grow  to  fit  the  space 
and  the  play  itself  seems  more 
than  ever  a conflict  not  just 
between  two  raw  and  angry  in- 
dividuals but  between  the  en- 
trepreneur ialva  lues  of  the 
eighties  and  a countervailing 
self-fulfil]  ing  ideal  ism . 

Hare's  skill  lies  in  interest- 
ing you  in  restaurateur  Tom 
ami  teacher  Kyra,  two  ex- 
lovers undergoing  a fretful 
reunion,  first  as  people  and 
then  as  symbols  of  the  age.  The 
characters  develop  into  some- 
th ing  infinitely  larger  than 
themselves:  and  the  great 
second-act  confrontation  con- 
ta  ins  willing  of  a fury  and  pas- 
sion unmatched  on  tlie  London 

stage 

The  iH-iliirmunrcs  in  Rich- 


ard Eyre's  beautifully  paced 
production  are  also  better  than 
ever.  Michael  Gambon,  as 
Tom.  exudes  not  only  a pea- 
cock vanity  but  also  a vast 
unbearable,  underlying  melan- 
choly. And  Lia  Williams,  as 
Kyra,  articulates  the  frustra- 
tion of  those  who  do  society's 
dirt)-  work  with  a spontaneous 
zeal  that  makes  tlie  nerves  tin- 
gle. It  isa  magnificent  play  that 
dignifies  the  West  End. 

Details:  0171 369 1736 

Michael  Bilimgton 


OPERA 


Semele 

Covent  Garden 


JOHN  Copley's  staging  of 
Handel's  seimlar  oratorio. 
Semele.  is  a trip  down 
memory  lane.  Created  in  1982 
when  authenticity  was  synon- 
ymous with  high  camp,  the 
costumes  are  neo-classical  and 
slightly  comic:  the  sets  with 
assorted  pillars,  pillows  and 
Ivds  vaguely  suggest  Tinto- 


retto. The  piece,  a wonderful 
bleud  of  wit  and  moralising  by 
Congreve  to  which  Handel  ap- 
plied sublime  musical  inven- 
tion. deserves  to  be  taken  more 
seriously.  Here  the  pantomime 
atmosphere  was  more  Brian 
Rix  than  Feydeau. 

But  the  singing  in  the  most 
important  roles  was  superb. 
Ruth  Aim  Swenson,  making 
her  debut  scored  a number  of 
ovations  when  she  reached  the 
party  pieces  later  in  the  show. 
She  sings  with  astonishing  pu- 
rity and  accuracy  and  best  of 
all.  her  vocalising  served  a 
real  comic  instinct*. 

It  was  Felicity  Palmer, 
though,  who  took  hold  of  what 
had  started  as  a somnolent  per- 
formance and  shook  it  into  life 
on  her  first  appearance  as  jeal- 
ous queen  of  the  gods.  Palmer 
shot  off  a flurry  of  vocal  fire- 
works. singing  passagework  at 
fall  tilt  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
world  depended  on  her  voice. 
After  the  pompous  boredom  of 
Peter  Rose's  Cadmus.  Palmer's 
ripe  hamming  was  needed. 

Derails:  U171 304  jnrw 

Turn  Sutcliffe 


Book  of  the  Week 


The  NS1  Bestseller,  over  75,000  sold 
Paperback  edition  now  available. 
Trainspotting.  Irvine  Welsh's  first  novel 
marked  the  arrival  of  a major  new  talent, 
now  released  as  a major  film  by  the 
* Shallow  Grave'  learn.  One  taste  and  you’ll 
be  hooked  to  Welsh's  other  works: 

□ Trainspotting  £6.99 

□ Add  House  £5.99 

□ Marabou  Stork  Nightmares  E9.99 

□ All  three  saving  £3  & 

Free  delivery  El 9.97 

Other  orders  please  add  £0.99  p&p  per  book 


Freephone  Hotline  0500  418  419 


Please  send  my  selection  as  marked  above.  I enclose  a cheque  for  £.. 
' lebit  my  Access, Visa/D etta/M astarcard 
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Postcode 


Po3tto.GimrJi.in  Bnilut.  29  Pal  Mad  DeqosL  Bart*  RtL  Loreton  WrtJfiBL 
Otfew"  UK  Only.  E-Mail  bKkgvntfcl.bQQo.co.ul. 
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National 
gilt  fees 
still  have 


The  Guardian  S 


the  edge 


Cashpoints 


■NATIONAL  Savings,  the 
Government’s  high  street  sav- 
ings am.  is  increasing  the 
commission  it  charges  on  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  gilts 
through  the  National  Savings 
Stock  Register,  with  effect 
fhorn  March  l. 

The  commission  will  be  in- 
creased to  0.7  per  cent  from  0.6 
per  cent  on  the  first  £5.000. 

and.  0.375  per  cent  thereafter 

on  any  amount  over  £5.000. 

The  charge  will  be  a mini- 
mum of  £12.30  for  purchases, 
up  from  che  existing  £5.  But 
National  Savings  says  huying 
gilts  wprth  £1,000  through  Its 
register  will  still  cost  only 
£12.50.  compared  to  the  aver- 
age stockbroker  commission 
of  £22.60  on  similar  deals. 

There  will  be  no  fixetl  mini- 
mum charge  on  sales.  Anyone 
selling  gilts  valued  at  £250 
will  pay  £1.75  and  sales  worth 
£1.000  will  cost  £7. 

■THE  National  & Provin- 
cial Building  Society  has  a 
three-year  fixed-rate  sav- 
ings bond  paying  6 per  cent 
before  tax  on  minimum  do-  1 
posit  of  £2^00.  Savings  of 
between  £10.000  and 

£24.999  will  return  6.25  per  | 
cent  gross , and  investment  | 
of  at  least  £25,000  earns  6.5 
percent  gross. 

■LLOYDS  Bank  has 
launched  a novel  ofTsltore  sav- 
ings account  offering  inves- 
tors a chance  to  punt  on  the 
foreign  excliange  market 
Savers  will  need  at  least 
£10.000  to  open  its  new  one- 
year  Offshore  Limited  Edition 
Deposit  (OLED)  account  that 
links  the  returns  to  the  ex- 
change rates  of  sterling 
against  the  US  dollar. 

The  actual  pay-out  will  de- 
pend on  how  the  dollar  'ster- 
ling exchange  rate  moves 
over  the  year  in  relation  to 
three  pre-arranged  bands 
staring  at  8 cents.  10  cents  and 
12  cents.  The  exchange  rate 
will  be  set  on  March  4. 

So  for  example,  if  on  the 
first  day  the  dollar  is  trading 
at  £1.51  and  the  exchange  rate 
stays  within  a range  of  8 cents 
up  or  down,  the  account  will 
return  15  per  cent. 

If  it  trades  outside  this 
range  but  remains  within  Die 
10  cent  range,  the  return  is 
reduced  .to  ii  percent. . 

Should  the  dollar  sterling 
exchange  rate  drift  apart  by 
more  than  12  cents  the  bank 
will  return  the  original  de- 
posit plus  gross  interest  at 
3.65  per  cent. 

For  the  next  12  months  an 
average  of  Forecasts  from  UK 
institutions  suggests  that  the 
US  dollar  will  be  trading  at 
around  £1.50  to  £1.54.  Bul 
remember  that  the  Forex  mar- 
ket is  a cruel  mistress. 

■BARCLAYS  Bank  has 
come  up  with  a way  of  capi- 
talising on  the  forthcoming 
reduction  in  savings  tax. 
Under  the  new  rules  from 
April  6.  all  interest  which 
taxpaying  savers  receive 
will  have  tax  deducted  at  20 
percent,  down  from  the 
current  25  per  cent.  Bar- 
clays customers  can  defer 
any  interest  due  on  savings 
accounts  until  after  the 
new  rate  takes  effect. 

■THE  Share  Centre,  die  no- 
frills share-dealing  sen- ire.  is 
offering  football  fans  an  op- 
portunity to  back  then-  teams 
by  buying  club  shares  at  a Elat 
fee.  Tlie  broker  trill  buy  or  sell 
shares  worth  £1.000  for  a com- 
mission or  £5.  Sluivs  covered 
Include  Manchester  United. 
Tottenham  Hotspur.  Millwall 
and  ftieston  North  End. 
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THE  future’s  bright, 
the  future’s  Orange 
—biit  will  the  com- 
pany’s shares  turn 
out  to  be  lemons?  This  is  the 
question  which  would-be  in- 
vestors must  decide  before  the 
company  floats  on  the  stock 

market  next  week. 

Its  600.000  customers  should 
this  week  have  received  an  in- 
vitation to  make  a minimum 
£1.000  investment  in  Orange, 
which  has  grown  spectacu- 
larly since  Its  launch  some 
two  years  ago.  Right  now  Or- 
ange. having  wrong-footed  its 
competitors,  is  seen  as  the 
coolest  kid  on  the  block.  As 
one  City  analyst  said:  “Or- 
I ange  has  got  a lot  of  things 
right  Investors  have  to  decide 

' whether  It  will  continue  with 
such  an  impressive 
I performance." 

Logic  would  suggest  there  is 
only  one  way  for  the  mobile 
phone  market  to  move  and 
that  is  up,  given  that  fewer 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  UK 
population  has  a mobile,  com- 
pared with  around  25  per  cent 
in  many  other  industrialised 
countries.  Buta  report  pub- 
lished this  week  warned  that 
the  four  giant  mobile  phone 
operators  will  see  their  profits 
growth  severely  limited  over 
the  next  decade. 

The  study,  by  London  con- 
sultancy CTT.  says  that  wtyile 
subscriber  numbers  are  ex- 
pected to  rearii  more  than 
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10  million  by  the  year 2005,  a 
price  war  between  the  four 
giants,  Vodafone.  Cellnet 
Mercury  Oue-2-One  and  Or- 
ange, win  push  their  com- 
bined revenue  up  by  only  10 
per  cent  over  the  same  period. 

The  chief  Irony  is  that  Or- 
ange  looks  set  to  become  a vio 
tim  of  its  own  success.  Its  cus- 
tomer-focused. streamlined 
charging  structure  has  prod- 
I ded  its  competitors  Into  fight- 
ing back. 

Though  mobile  phone  reve- 
1 nues  win  peak  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  from  then 
on  profits  will  fell  as  compa- 
nies compete  for  personal  sub- 
scribers. A key  factor  will  be 
who  secures  the  most  custom- 
ers for  the  more  profitable 
modern  digital  services  and 
successfully  persuades  cus- 
tomers of  the  older  analogue 
services  to  migrate.  . 

While  Orange  and  Mercury 
One-2-One  only  operate  digital 
networks,  market  leaders  Vo- 
dafone and  Cellnet  have  both 
digital  and  analogue.  Voda- 
fone has  already  seen  reve- 
nues per  subscriber  fell  from 
£740  in  1993  to  £472  in  1995  as  it 
increasingly  acquired  cost- 
conscious  personal 
subscribers. 

Orange  shares  are  unlikely 
to  pay  any  dividends  until 2005 
and  the  company  is  hot  due  to 
break  into  profit  before  2996. 
The  shares  are  therefore  only 
suitable  for  investors  looking 
for  long-term  capital  growth. 

Even  then,  investors  are 
being  asked  to  invest  ina  com- 


What  you  can  expect  to  pay 


Vodafone 

LowCail  (A) 

Capital  Call  t A) 

Pers  World  Extra 
Bust  World  Extra 

CellMt 

Occasional  call  (A)  . 

Occasional  cell  ioC.  (A): 

Regular  call  plus  Inc . 

Frequent  call  plus  local  8 Inc. 

Orange 

Talk  15 
Talk  80 
Talk  200 
Talk  540  • ;• 

Mercury 
Bronze 
Silver  • 

Gold 

(A)  - AnatogiM  f«2S  20J  = 20  penca 

tr m t = mfnJOmoca.  t ■ mo'. 

pany  which  is  losing  money, 
and  for  which  there  will  be  no 
forecasts  in  foe  prospectus 
from  foe  company  about 
future  profits.  Investors  will 
have  to  rely  for  valuations  on 
external  analysts  who  put  Or- 
ange’s worth  at  £2.7  billion — 
although  they  are  by  no 
means  all  agreed.  Pessimistic 
analysts  value  the  company  at 
nearer  £1.8  or  £1.9  billion. 

And  there  is  cause  to  be  pes- 
simistic. Mobile  phone 
retailer  People’s  Phone  last 
month  abandoned  its  plans  to 
Boaton  the  stock  market 
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following  a downturn  in  de- 
mand. People's  Phone  market- 
ing director  Jane  Church  ex- 
plained: “Recently  the  market 
hasn’t  lived  up  to  expecta- 
tions. Mobile  phones  are  no 
longer  seen  as  a high-ticket 
gift  item  and  last  Christmas 
people  spent  their  money  on 
foe  Internet  and  play 
stations." 

But  those  who  like  a gamble 
may  well  take  heart  at  foe  me- 
teoric, though  somewhat  er-_ 
rattc,  rise  lathe  Vodafone 
share  price,  which  has  more 
than  doubledsince  its  launch 
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in  1991.  Although  it  dipped  to 
below  issue  price  when  it  bot- 
tomed at  96p  in  1992.  it  last 
year  reached  a high  of  28Qp 
and  is  now  tradlngaround 
227p.  • 

Orange's  strength  is  that  it 
is  winning  the  battle  for  the 
more  profitable  digital  cus- 
tomers with  consumer- 
friendly  deals.  While  One-2- 
One  offers  free  local  calls  at 

weekends.  Orange  devised  a 

I range  of  monthly  rental  pack- 
! ages  which  offers  number  of 
“free"  calls  within  the 
I monthly  rental. 


Foreign  fields  wh 


Richard  Colbey 


AN  ANOMALY  caused 
by  the  Legal  Aid  Act 
may  prevent  a man 
who  developed  throat 
cancer  while  working  for  a 
Rio  Tinto  Zinc  subsidiary 
from  ever  having  his  case  con- 
sidered by  the  courts. 

Edward  Connelly,  a Scot, 
emigrated  to  South  Africa  in 
1972  when  he  was  22.  Eventu- 
ally he  obtained  work  in  Na- 
mibia as  a foreman  at  a mine 
for  Rosstng  Uranium  Ltd. 
wh  ich  is  owned  by  RTZ. 

He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1982  and  shortly  afterwards 
developed  throat  cancer.  He 
has  hart  to  undergo  a laryngec- 
tomy. which  means  he  can 
speak  only  through  his  oe- 
sophagus. and  is  unlikely  to 
ever  be  able  to*work  again.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  contact 
he  had  with  ore  dust  while  In 
Namibia,  foe  cancer  being 
quite  a common  condition 
among  foe  mine  workers. 


Uaturally  enough  he  wanted 
compensation.  Being  left  vir- 
tually penniless,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  bring  the  action  in  Na- 
mibia. where  legal  aid  is  not 
available.  As  RTZ  is  registered 
in  England,  he  started  pro- 
ceedings against  it  in  foe 
English  High  Court  for  which 
he  obtained  legal  aid.  Rather 


Almost  penniless, 
he  will  not  be  able 
to  sue  in  Namibia 
where  legal  aid 
is  not  available  . 


than  try  to  resist  his  claim  on 
its  merits.  RTZ  argued  that 
the  action  should  be  tried  only 
in  Namibia.  There  was  no  real 
reason  for  it  to  raise  this  argu- 
ment other  than  foe  fact  that 
in  the  absence  of  legal  aid  it 
wouldnot  be  possible  for  Mr 


Connelly  to  conduct  his  claim 
there  at  alL 

The  courts  are  commonly 
faced  with  a situation 
whereby  a case  could  be  tried 
in  more  than  one  country:  an 
English  person  on  holiday  in 
Spain  runs  over  a Belgian.  ' 
say. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  accept  jurisdiction  in  such  a 
situation,  the  English  Court 
will  ask  whether  there  Is  an- 
other country  where  the 
action  can  be  tried  “more  suit- 
ably for  the  interests  ctf  all  par- 
ties and  the  ends  of  justice”. 

One  might  have  thought  it 
flew  in  the  face  of  common 
sense  to  say  Mr  Connelly's 
caise  could  be  most  suitably  ‘ "1 
dealt  with  in  Namibia,  a 
country  where  in  reality  it 
would  not  be  conducted  at  alL 

Despite  the  obvious  attrac- 
tions of  this  argument  RTZ 
was  able  to  persuade  the 
Court  of  Appeal  that  the  legal 
aid  position  had  to  be  com- 
pletely disregarded  in  decid- 
ing where  the  case  should  be  I 


dealt  with.  Section  31  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Act  states  that  the 
granting  of  legal  aid  shall  not 
with  certain  exceptions,  “af- 
fect foe  principles  on  which 
the  discretion  of  any  court  is 
based”. 

Purely  on  the  basis  of  where 
the  accident  occurred,  it  did 
make  more  sense  to  deal  with 


RTZ’s  action  will 
quite  probably 
leave  its  former 
employee  to  die 
fn  destitution  v 


it  in  Namibia.  Despite  the  un- 
fairness of  the  result  Mr  Con- 
nelly’s lawyers  have  not 
sought  to  appeal  to  foe  House 
of  Lords.  The  law  as  it  stands 
was  probably  applied  cor- 
rectly. if  inflexibly,  by  the 
judges.  Instead  Mr  Connelly’s 


solicitor.  Richard  Meeran  eg 
Leigh  Day  Co.  has  agreed  to 
represent  him  here  without 
legal  aid.  ’ --•*■-  . . . 

He  will  act  undef  a "condi- 
tional fee  agreement".  Intro-' 

duced  last  year,  these  enable  . 
lawyers  to  fake  on  cases  on  the 

liHriw^taniUngtiiiy  urllT  hit 

paid  only  if. they  win.-  V 
McGmriefly’s  easels  acom- 

p Heated  one,  and  Mr  Meeran’ a 
firm  may  hare  to  pay  ewert 
witnesses  oat  of  its  oWh  pocket 
with  no  guarantee  of  recoup- 
ing the  money,  wiuchsolici- 
tors  would  ndt  normally  do. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
foe  courts  will  accept,  now 
legal  aid  is  no  longer  a factor, 
that  thefrrafter  suMBbedealf 
with  in  England. 

RTZ.  which  is  not  willing  to 
make  a realistic  offer  to  Mr  - 
Meeran.  has  indicated  it  in- 
tends to  continue  doing  all  it 
can  to  stop  the  courts  consid- 
ering the  claim,  quite  proba- 
bly leaving  its  former  em- 
ployee to  die  in  destitution. 
Richard  Colbey  is  a barrister. 


Rich  to  lose  their  legal  aid  loopholes  a 


Nick  Pandya 

THE  Government  is  to 
tighten  the  terms  of  en- 
titlement to  legal  aid  to 
deter  wealthy  people  from 
ducking  legal  costs. 

Under  new  regulations 
likely  to  ta  ke  effect  in  June. 
Legal  Aid  Board  officials  will 
be  able  to  scrutinise  the  assets 
of  claimants’  relatives  and 
friends  and  take  property  val- 
ues into  account  when  decid- 
ing on  legal  aid  applications. 

Until  now.  some  cash-rich 
people  have  diverted  wealth  to 
other  fam  ily  members  to  qual- 
ity for  legal  aid, 

A special  investigation  unit 
for  complex  cases  will  also  be 


set  up.  New  measures  to  curb 
1 the  entitlement  of  the  well- 
heeled  follow  the  controversy 
sparked  by  legal  aid-granted  to 
foe  likes  oftheMaxwell 
brothers  and  the  former  Guin- 
ness chief.  Ernest  Saunders. 

One  of  the  central  proposals 
, istoliroitto£100.000thevalue 
of  a house  ignored  in  foe  legal 
aid  means  test.  Where  a prop- 
erty is  worth  more,  the  assis- 
tance will  be  curbed. 

T-o  qualify  for  assistance 
claimants  must  pass  a means 
test  and  demonstrate  that  they 
have  a reasonable  case. 

Elsewhere,  under  plans  to  • 
streamline  the  civil  justice  sys- 
tembeing drawn  up  by  Lord 
Woolf,  people  suing  for  com- 
pensation may  have  to  pay 


extra  costs  and  bonus  damages 
if  they  insist  on  going  tocourt 
The  Law  Lord,  responsible 
for  devising  a simpler,  cheaper 
system,  is  proposing  that  liti- 
gants come  to  an  out-of-court 
deal  If  the  case  goes  to  court 
| and  the  result  shows  the  out-of- 
| court  offer  should  have  bee  n 
accepted,  judges  will  be  able  to 
award  costs  to  the  party  urak-  • 
ing  the  offer 
In  a separate  move.  Co- 
, lumba  Provident  Society  and 
foe  specialist  insurance  bro- 
ker Greystoke  Legal  Services 
have  come  up  with  a private 
sector  legal  aid  scheme  de- 
signed to  give  citizens  who  do 
not  qualify  for  legal  aid  — but 
do  not  want  to  risk  their  sav- 
ings — access  to  justice.  Under 


the  terms  of  its  LawAssist 
plan,  applicants  pay  a one-off 
premium  of  £250  including 
VAT.  which  covers  bills  to 
£2,000.  For  more  complex  legal 
wrangles  applicants  can  pay  a 
premium  of  £1.050.  which  will 
allow  for  legal  costs  up  to 
£18.000. 

The  scheme  differs  from  tra- 
ditional insurance  deals  be- 
cause it  provides  after- the- 
event  cover,  where  a legal 
action  may  be  the  best  way  to 
resolve  foe  situation  but  fund- 
ing foe  court  case  is  a burden. 

Anyone  interested  in  taking 
out  foe  policy  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a discretionary 
scheme,  which  means  that — 
as  with  motor  or  home  insur- 
ance— the  buyer  is  obliged  to 


disclose  all  material  facts  of 
foe  case  accurately.  However. 
Bob  Gordon  of  Greystoke  says 
that  it  has  never  turned  down  a 
claim 

Greystoke  says  its  case-load 
shows  that  80  per  cent  of  foe 
court  caste  it  is  involved  with 
relate  to  people  suffering  per- 
sonal Injuries  through  negli- 
gence. Other  cases  involve  in- 
d us  trial  injuries,  professional 
negligence  and  breathes  of 
, contract  The  society  will  not 
take  on  cases  involving  matri- 
monial disputes,  debt  collec- 
tion or  builders. 

• Further  details,  from  Bob 
Cordon.  Greystoke  Legal  Ser- 
vices.Xlreystoke House,  80-86  . 
Westmc  Street  London  • 
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PEPGUIDE 

Spot  the  Winners 


1996 edition  of  Chase  de  Veres  PEPGUIDE  is 


As.ever  it’s  the  only  guide  to  give  you  the  straight 
answers tw  whereto  invest  for  the  results  you  want. 

' If  you’re  choosing  a new  PEP  or  re-thinking  your 
PEP  portfolio.  PEPGUIDE  is  a must. 

With  cables  covering  every  scheme,  profiles  and 
.up-to-date  perfonnance  charts,  it  gives  you  all  the 
f^tsy  oune^  K^orcyou  if vvfiSf  your  "money. 

Andir  costs  only  £12.95  (which  is  fully  reminded 
if  you  later  take  out  any  PEP  via  Chase  de  Vere). 


CALL  NOW  FOR  YOUR  PEPGUIDE  W 
FREEPHONE  LINES  OPEN  S AM  - 10  PM 

0800  526  092  <f 

http://www.iii.co.uk/cdv 


-PEPGUIDE-.  the  PEP  bible" 

Swxtay  Tima*  ft  Mad  on  Suiday 

ONLY  £12.95 

find.  p&p)  Including  January 
and  July  iWormanc.  Chart* 


Plana  mim  twii  coupon  «o:  ChM.  da  IuiiDIMiU  PLC,  FREEPOST. 

Mn  Hbum,  Canbyy  Pa*  tend.  Kjngstoiwipon-Tbam**,  KT2  6BR 

Flaw. nml maP  coptoiofih# 1W4PEPGWDE*  £72.95  «adi 
l«ndow£— ——  Chaquato  be  made  payable  to 'PEFGUIOE'  or 


chase  de  vere 

—INVESTMENTS  PLC 

.3  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS.  LONDON.  WCIL  UX 


PENSIONS  MADE  SIMPLE 

Advice  you  can  Trust 
Directly  by  telephone  24  hours  a day 


0345  678 


Ivsued  li\  St'olli>ili  Widow1-'  hum)  ,iml  lilt-  Av'.ur.nu c Sovictv,  n mulu.il  tomji.^:i>. 
Rc^uIau-'!  bv  iht*  Por.vonal  Investment  Authoriu. 

Informal inn/advicc  will  onlv  be-  provided  on  Scottish  Widows  products 
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Partridge  Muir  & Warren 


NORWICH 

UNION 


Now  you  can  guarantee 
yourself  a monthly  income 
until  the  year  2001  with  The 
Gold  Chip  Constant  High  Income 
Plan  from  Partridge  Muir  St  Warren. 

In  association  with  . . ....  , 

n This  brilliantly 

simple  plan  uses 
an  annuity  from 
Norwich  Union 
to  pay  a very 
neaithy  monthly  income  of  8.0%  p.a.  net  of  basic  rate  tax 
(25%).  These  annuity  payments  are  pan  interest  and 
part  capital. 

Meanwhile  shares  In  Investment  Thists,  selected  by  PMW, 
aim  not  only  to  return  your  capital  but  offer  the  prospect 
of  increasing  it  to  produce  a surplus.  Remember  the  value 
of  stock  market  investments  can  go  down  as  well  as  up 
and  you  may  not  get  back  the  full  am  cum  invested. 

Post  the  coupon  or  telephone 

Michael  Ward  at 
Partridge  Muir  & Warren 

on  Freephone 

0800  132  549 

Note:  The  return  quoted  Is  comet  su  the  time  of  going  tc.  piew  and 
assumes  a full  return  of  capital.  Lewis  and  bases  of  tax  could  change.  You 
writ!  receive  no  unsotiched  visits  or  phonecalli.  as  a result  of  tour  reply. 


Please  send  me  full  details  of  the  Gold  Chip  Ccusuni  High  Income  Pfan  vivNioa 

full  name:. 

Address: 


Daytime  id  no: 


Postcode. 


Due  of  birth I pay  hxsic/higber  me  us 


To  Sktad  Vad.  F»lr»lj*  Muir  A »«nei  111  Tof«wifi  Tunc  Hath.  £*rl  Bind.  'Wwtti  xrm  fTS  TL 
Repfdnl  hy  The  ScoTCks  and  bnolindis  Dual 


THE  PEOPLE  WITH  CAPITAL  IDEAS 


Insuring  your 
designer  specs 
can  prove  to 
be  a problem, 
as  NATASHA 
GRAY  reports 


Spectacles  case James 

Morrow’s  problem 
was  finding  cover 

PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNER 


Those  frames  and  quotes  and  claims 


Prescriptions  for 

new  reading  glasses 
may  tempt  some 
people  to  treat  them- 
selves to  fashion  able  frames. 
But.  as  one  spectacles  wearer 
found  out,  it  was  not  the  ini- 
tial cost,  which  was  steep,  but 
the  insurance  which  became 
the  problem. 

James  Morrow's  designer 
specs  cost  £484,  the  most  he 
had  ever  spent  on  a pair  of 
glasses,  so  it  was  understand- 


able that  he  wanted  to  get 
them  fully  insured.  His  opti- 
cian could  not  offer  a policy' 
for  loss  and  the  maximum 
cover  under  the  breakage 
scheme  was  £400. 

In  tact  people  would  be 
hard-pushed  to  find  an  opt  i- 
cian  to  cover  loss  and  theft  as 
Mr  Morrow  discovered  when 
he  sought  what  was  on  offer. 
Even  retailing  opticians  offer 
very  little  to  customers  in 
terms  of  comprehensive  insur 


THE  BEST  MEDICINE  FOR 
THE  TERMINALLY  ILL. 

CASH  FOR  A BETTER  LIFE. 


Forced  to  give  up  work.  Paying  for 
expensive  treatments.  The  financial  strain 
that  the  terminally  ifl  endure  is  a bitter  pill. 

Well,  here's  something  that's  easier 
to  swallow. 

Securitised  Endowment  Contracts  PLC  is 
launching  a new 
financial  service 
whereby  the  Efe  policy 
cash  benefit  can  be  released  to 
the  terminally  iH  now,  before  maturity. 

As  Britain's  largest  retail  market  maker  of 
traded  endowments,  SEC  has  the  resources  to 
be  able  to  offer  up  to  80%  of  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  life  policy.  The  sum  could  be 
considerable. 

Immediate  cash  to  help  with  medical 
expenses.  To  pay  off  debts.  Or  simply 
to  enjoy. 

All  types  of  life  policies  will  be  considered. 

Post  the  coupon  or  telephone  now  for  our 
free  guide  or  further  information. 


TEL:  0181  2071666  "“£££2 SSST  FAX:  0 1 8 1 207  4950 

Securitised  Endowments  Contracts  Pic.  SEC  House.  49  Theobald  St,  Bor cham wood.  Hens  WD6  4RZ,  UJC  "1 

Please  send  me  a copy  of  your  guide  to  accessing  life  poficy  benefits  before  maturity.  J 


Name 


Address 


SEC 


Postcode 


Tel  No: 


■ J 


P SECURITISED  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACTS  PLC 

Securitised  Endowment  Contracts  Pic. 

SEC  House,  49  Theobald  St,  Rorehamwood,  Herts  WD6  4RZ.  i 
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ance.  Big  names,  including 
Boots  and  SpecSavers.  will 
only  give  a one-year  manufac- 
turer's guarantee  to  cover 
breakage,  and  advise  custom- 
ers to  get  their  household  con- 
tents insurance  extended  to 
an  ail-risks  policy,  which  will 
cover  loss  away  from  the 
home. 

At  the  time  Mr  Morrow  did 
not  have  a contents  policy,  and 
he  had  hoped  to  insure  his 
glasses  separately.  His  opti- 
cian told  him  to  contact  the 
Hospital  Savings  Association, 
a cash  benefits  scheme  which 
covers  optical  cla  ims  as  well 
as  dental  care,  chiropody  and 
physiotherapy,  plus  general 
medical  insurance. 

Weekly  payments,  from 
£1 .45.  cover  a whole  family  for 
all  19  benefits.  But  for  optical 
claims  alone  this  would  pay 
just  £27,  much  less  than  the 
annual  premium,  and  so  was 
not  a suitable  option. 

The  HSA  scheme's  became 
popular  through  opticians 
when  the  NHS  scrapped  free 
eye  tests  in  April  1989.  Opti- 
cians started  to  offer  eye  tests 
for  the  same  price  as  those 
available  on  the  NHS.  Dolland 
and  Aitchison,  one  of  Britain's 
largest  opticians,  rushed  to 
offer  insurance  packagesas 
part  of  the  test  scheme  In  an 
attempt  to  comer  the  market 
But  today  it  has  no  insurance 
policy  for  specs. 

Similarly,  David  Clulow 
used  to  offer  an  insurance 
scheme,  but  says  that  because 


of  the  number  of  fraudulent 
claims,  insurance  companies 
withdrew  the  policies. 

Jarrett  Insurance  still 
offers  a separate  policy,  under- 
written by  NIG  Skandia.  cov- 
ering both  contact  lenses  and 
glasses.  However,  theannu.il 
premium  is  20  per  cent  of  the 
original  cost  and  there  is  a 
ceiling  of  £250.  Insurance  for 
more  expensive  glasses  is 
negotiable. 

Vision  Express  has  a lead 
among  retailers  when  it  comes 
to  breakage  cover.  For  a £12 
premium  customers  can  claim 
for  accidental  damage  on  all 


claim  if  the  glasses  were  lost 
or  stolen.  But  for  breakage 
claims  he  took  the  policy  of- 
fered by  h is  optician,  which 
charges  n premium  of  £10  to 
£25  depending  on  the  type  of 
lenses  and  claims  to  provide 
cover  for  two  years. 

It  is  worth  checking  the 
small  print  when  Liking  out 
breakage  cover.  The  lifespan 
of  glasses  is  about  two  years, 
and  the  policy  offered  by  Mr 
Morrow's  optician  only  pays 
claiuis  for  damage  within  the 
first  18  months,  after  w'hich 
the  premium  is  reinbursed  to 
be  put  towards  a new  pair.  The 


Insurance  through  household  contents 
policies  is  the  easiest  way  to  protect 
expensive  new  spectacles,  and  these 
can  be  extended  to  personal  effects 


glasses.  Its  Vision  Care  Plan 
covers  80  per  cent  of  repair 
and  replacement  costs. 

A spokeswoman  for  Vision 
Express  said  independent  op- 
ticians are  less  likely  to  offer 
insurance  because  they  sell  a 
wider  range  of  expensive  de- 
signer frames.  Vision  Express 
is  not  likely  to  lose  money 
through  insurance  claims  as 
few  customers  would  spend 
more  than  £150. 

Mr  Morrow  had  to  settle  for 
taking  out  a household  con- 
tents policy  on  which  he  could 


option  of  insurance  through 
household  contents  policies  is 
the  easiest  way  to  protect  new 
specs.  The  policies  can  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  personal  be- 
longings under  an  all-risks 
category  where  claims  can  be 
made  for  events  outside  the 
home. 

Eagle  Star  offers  an  extra 
cover  option  on  its  Home  Star 
policy  which  will  cover  loss 
and  breakage  outside  of  the 
home.  If  the  claim  is  above  the 
average,  which  is  between 
£150- £200,  the  policyholder 


will  be  asked  to  pay  £25 
towards  the  claim  but  will  get 
a 25  per  cent  discount  off  the 
whole  policy.  Claims  can  be 
made  if  the  glasses  do  not 
exceed  the  £750  single  article 
limit  which  is  unlikely. 

Saga  Services,  which 
specialises  in  the  over-50s 
market  offers  a similar  all- 
risks  package.  Glasses  can  be 
covered  under  the  standard 
home  insurance  policy  where 
claims  for  accidental  damage 
and  destruction  are  subject  to 
a £25  excess  fee.  An  additional 
premium  is  charged  for  dam- 
age for  loss  and  theft  away 
from  the  home. 

There  is  no  ideal  option 
ava  ilable  for  insuring  glasses 
but  the  most  economical 
choice,  which  Mr  Morrow 
made,  is  to  insure  glasses  for 
breakage  through  an  optician 
and  to  claim  for  loss  and  theft 
only  through  a household  con- 
tents policy,  hence  keeping 
premiums  low. 

But  for  spec-wearers  who 
may  be  renting  and  would 
rather  not  take  out  a personal 
belongings  policy,  there  is  no 
other  advice  but  to  avoid  the 
lure  of  the  Armani  frames  the 
next  time  you  change  your 
glasses.  If  you  do  fall  victim  to 
fashion,  you  will  have  to 
choose  between  hefty  premi- 
ums or  taking  the  risk.  And  if 
you  do  have  to  pay  the  price 
for  being  extravagant  then 
curse  those  who  deceitfully  ex- 
ploited the  insurance  policies 
that  were  once  on  offer. 


Mortgage  code 
comes  under  fire 


Teresa  Hunter 


HOME  buyers  could 
be  forgiven  for  con- 
cluding that  a new 
mortgage  code  produced 
this  week  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a statement  of  ex- 
isting bad  practice. 

Repossessions  continue  at 
roughly  1,000  per  week, 
there  are  more  than  1 mil- 
lion people  trapped  in  nega- 
tive equity  and  many  of  the 
elderly  who  bought  borne  in- 
come plans  live  in  dread  of 
losing  their  homes  — so  im- 
proved protection  for  mort- 
gage borrowers  is  vital. 

Morgtage  lenders  have 
successfully  persuaded  the 
Government  that  a code  of 
practice  is  all  that  is  needed. 
But  the  Consumers’  Associ- 
ation has  called  for  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Act  to  be 
extended  to'cover  mort- 
gages, claiming  the  new 
code,  had  "dodged  the  key 
issues”. 

The  position  of  borrowers 
with  arrears,  for  example, 
has  frequently  been  aggra- 
vated by  substantial  addi- 
tional fees  which  have  sent 
debts  spiralling  beyond 
their  control. 

The  new  code  does  not  out- 
law these  onerous  burdens 
on  those  most  at  risk  of  los- 
ing their  homes — but  al- 
lows lenders  to  levy 
monthly  or  quarterly  fees, 


or  to  charge  each  time  an 
account  is  examined. 

Lenders  have  been  criti- 
cised for  introducing  post- 
completion redemption  pen- 
alties, whereby  a lender 
unilaterally  Imposes  a 
three-month  interest  penal- 
ty when  a loan  is  redeemed. 

Rather  than  condemning 
this  practice  the  code  says: 
“Where  terms  and  condi- 
tions may  be  varied,  lenders 
will  tell  customers  bow  any 
variations  will  be  notified, 
and  will  give  customers 
reasonable  notice  before 
any  variation  takes  effect.” 

Similarly,  the  code  main- 
tains that  lenders  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  ad  vice  given,  as 
they  claim  they  do  not 
recommend  mortgages.  To 
this  end,  borrowers  will  be 
asked  to  sign  a disclaimer 
saying  they  got  no  advice. 

Even  where  lenders  make 
a recommendation,  which 
must  be  explained  in  writ- 
ing, they  have  the  ultimate 
get-out  in  the  code  which 
says  that  “any  recommenda- 
tion will  be  subject  to  mar- 
ket conditions  at  the  time”. 
This  means  customers  can- 
not expect  their  lender  to 
have  any  additional  fore- 
sight of  expertise  than  they 
themselves  possess.  It 
would  also  absolve  them  of 
another  mortgage  scandal 
— the  high-pressure  sale  of 
endowment  mortgages. 


Abbey  plays  a 
competing  card 


Cliff  Jon* 


ML  BBEY  National  has 
II  launched  its  first 
^^^credit  card,  which  will 
be  available  to  the  bank's 
10  million  customers. 

The  V tsa  card  has  an  annual 
percentage  rate  of  19.9 on  pur- 
chases. or  17.9  for  cards  with 
debts  of  more  than  £1.000.  The 
interest-free  period  is  up  to 
seven  weeks. 

The  Abbey  card  has  a £9.50 
annual  fee.  waived  for  the  first 
year.  The  card  is  free  to  cus- 
tomers who  credit  £500  or 
more  to  their  Abbey  National 
bank  account  each  month. 

The  APR  is  around  3 per 
cent  lower  than  the  rates  on 
credit  cards  offered  by  rivals 
such  as  Barclays  and  NatWest, 
who  charge  an  annual  fee  of  at 
least  £10.  The  interest  rate  is 
also  lower  than  on  the  no-fee 
card  — with  a 51-day  interest- 
free  period  — issued  hy  the 
National  & Provincial  Build- 
ing Society,  set  to  became  part 
of  Abbey  National . 

The  bigger  high-street 
banks  took  a beating  last  week 
with  the  launch  of  the  latest 
card  from  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. RBS  Ad  van  la  boasted  an 
APR  of  15.9  per  cent  on  pur- 
chases. with  no  annual  fee. 

Abbey  said  its  card  was  not 
launched  in  response  to  RBS 
Advanta.  However,  like  the 
American  company  Advanta. 
Abbey  said  its  research  told  it 


that  people  favoured  low  rates 
over  loyalty  schemes. 

NatWest  offers  Air  Miles  to 
its  Visa  cardholders  and  Bar 
claycard  gives  away  Profile 
points  which  can  be  ex- 
changed for  goods  from  its  gift 
catalogue. 

Abbey  says  that  potential 
cardholders  must  be  existing 
customers.  A spokeswoman 
said  that  non-customers  could 
open  an  Abbey  account  to  ob- 
tain a card.  Its  current  ac- 
count has  the  lowest  a uthor- 
ised  overdraft  charges  on  offer 
from  high  street  banks,  at  an 
APR  of  9.9. 

Credit  card  usage  is  on  the 
increase.  Figures  from  the 
Credit  Card  Research  Group 
showed  spending  on  plastic 
cards  last  month  had  in- 
creased by  16.1  per  cent  on 
January  1995.  The  group  said 
that  Christmas  shoppin  g had 
boosted  card  spending  to  a 
new  record  of  £7.9  billion  per 
month  in  December. 

Charles  Toner.  Abbey  Na- 
tional's retail  managing  direc- 
tor, said:  "Credit  cards  will 
continue  to  grow  in  popular- 
ity, and  we  have  the  financial 
strength  to  offer  a particularly 
attractive  card." 

Holders  of  other  cards  will 
have  an  incentive  to  use  their 
plastic  when  NatWest 
launches  a new  promotion 
through  its  cash  machines. 

The  bank  is  to  issue  money-off 
vouchers  on  the  back  of 
receipts. 
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A Big  Bang  approach  with  a large  | Our  members  appear  to  be  reasonably  I We  have  failed  to  comrince  t 

number  of  stocks  is  dangerous  happy  with  existing  arrangements  . users  of  the  need  for  change 

Capel-Cure  Myers  National  Association  of  Pension  Funds  | Nat  West  Markets 

City  revolt  rocks  Exchange 


Patrick  Donovan 
and  Paul  Murphy 


THE  Stock  Exchange 
faces  huge  pressure 
to  suspend  iti  plans 
for  restructuring 
tile  share  market 
after  being  confronted  with  a 
virtual  vote  of  no  confidence 
by  many  of  the  City  s most 
powerful  broking  houses. 

Dozens  of  the  biggest  finan- 
cial institutions  made  it  clear 

yesterday  that  they  refuse  to 
support  the  exchange's  plans 
to  introduce  European- style 
“order-driven"  trading  by  Its 
self-imposed  August  deadline. 

The  exchange  has  offered 
the  City  furrher  time  to  liaise 
over  a reform  which  repre- 


sents the  biggest  market  up- ' 
heaval  since  Big  Ban  gin  1988. 

But  several  of  its  leading 
members  Insisted  yesterday 
that  they  saw  no  need  for  any 
change  in  the  existing  "quote- 
driven”  system  which  relies 
on  market  makers  posting 
prices  at  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  buy  and  sell  shares. 

Their  views  were  made 
known  after  the  exchange 
tried  to  widen  the  debate  over 
the  market's  future  by  making 
public  more  than  100  respons- 
es it  had  received  to  a ques- 
tionnaire about  reforming  tire 

share  market. 

Many  made  it  dear  that 
they  still  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  the  exchange’s 
plans  to  square  up  to  growing 
European  competition  by  in- 


troducing "order-driven" 
trading,  which  is  based  on 
dealers  posting  the  size  of  bar- 
gain they  wish  to  deal. 

Leading  brokers  such  as 
BZW.  Capel-Cure  Myers  and 
W interflood  Securities  joined 
with  bodies  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  Pen- 
sion Funds  tosay  that  they 
saw  no  pressing  reason  to 
change  the  way  the  markets 
Work.  The  Office  of  Fair  Trad- 
ing warned  that  it  could  Inves- 
tigate some  aspects  of  the 
Stock  Exchange's  proposed 
reforms  which  come  under  its 

controL  . 

Capel-Cure  Myers  said;  “We 
remain  to  be  convinced  bow 
the  introduction  of  order- 
driven  systems  will  add  mate- 
rial benefits." 


Michael  Marks,  co-head  of 
global  equities  at  Merrfll 
Lynch,  said;  ‘There  needs  to 
be  an  overwhelming  demand 
from  the  majority  of  the  mar- 
ket participants  and  users  in 
favour  of  a move  towards 
order-matching  within  the  ' 
trading  processes  of  the  Lon- 
don market  before  such  a 
major  step  is  taken. 

“Failure  to  test  proposed 
changes  at  both  the  macro  and 
detailed  level  against  the  over- 
all objective  of  retaining  the 
willingness  to  undertake  risk 
may  result  in  the  irreversible 
diminution  in  the  stature  of 
the  London  market.” 

Brian  WinteiHoodat  Win- 
ter-flood Securities  refused  to 

fill  in  the  questionnaire,  say- 
ing this  would  be  “tantamount 


to  giving  a tacit  approval  to 
something  that  Is  not  ■ 
required” 

Natwest  Markets  said;  “We 

should  not  move  forward  with 

a new  structure  simply  to 
meet  a self-imposed  time  dead- 
line” 

Scottish  Widows,  one  of  the 
institutions  concentrating  on 
the  retail  market  said;  “We  . 
are  relatively  satisfied  with 
the  current  regime,  which 
offers  small  investors  access 
to  relatively  cheap  dealing  fa- 
cilities and  ahowslarger  insti- 
tutions such  as  Scottish  Wid- 
ows access  to  significant  risk 
capital" 

Some  big  institutions,  such 
as  BP  Investments  and  Mer- 
cury Asset  Management,  indi- 
cated that  reforms  were 


needed.  BP  said;  “Changes  are 
being  forced  on  the  markets 
from  three  main  areas.  They  ^ 
areLiffe,  overseas  Investors  • 
and  the  UK  market  makers. 
Hie  UK  market  makers  are 
now  owned  by  companies  who 
put  risk  control  above  supply- 
ing liquidity  to  a quote-driven 
market” 

But  other  institutions,  such 
as  the  Prudential,  insist  the 
“no  change”  option  should  be 
examined.  - 

UBS  said  the  exchange 
should  “concentrate  on  being 

the  global  exchange®*  UKs* 

curities.  although  it  could,  and 
to  our  view  should,  offer  a 
competitive  service  in  emerg; 
ing  markets  where  the  local 
exchanges  and  Investor  bases 
are  not  yet  developed”. 


Facing  the  music  ...  Jurgen  Schneider  arrives  under 
guard  at  Frankfurt  airport  after  nearly  two  years  on  the 
run  with  his  wife  Claudia  (above)  photographs:  ap/reutbrs 

Tycoon  takes  flight 
to  prison — first 
class,  naturally 


IAN  TRAYNOR  sees  fugitive  couple 
return  to  stand  trial  in  Germany 


Fugitive  Jurgen 
Schneider— brick- 
layer. business  school 
graduate  and  estate  agent 
extrtuwdiiiiiirc  — was  behind 
bars  last  night  after  almost 
two  years  on  the  run  fleeing 
charges  in  Germany's  big- 
gest property  scandal  since 
the  war. 

Mr  Schneider,  aged  61. 
and  his  wife  Claudia.  50. 


were  remanded  by  a Frank- 
furt judge  pending  trial  on 
an  expected  six  charges  of 
fraud  and  falsifying  papers, 
and  abetting  fraud,  to  fund 
the  building  boom  and  prop- 
erty purchases  he  under- 
took after  German  unifica- 
tion in  1990.  His  empire 
collapsed  in  1994  leaving  at 
least  DM5  billion 
(£2.3  billion)  debts. 


The  tycoon  was  traced  to 
Miami  last  May  from  where 
he  fought  the  German  au- 
thorities' extradition  case 
until  last  month  when  be 
agreed  to  return.  He  fled 
Germany  in  April  1994  as 
his  huge  property  bubble 
burst  and  Deutsche  Bank, 
the  country's  biggest  com- 
mercial bank  and  his  main 
creditor,  pulled  the  plug. 


The  Schneiders  emerged 
from  the  first-class  com- 
partment of  a Lufthansa  jet 
yesterday  after  a row  over 
their  flight  arrangements 
and  who  should  foot  the  bill. 

The  Hesse  state  authori- 
ties agreed  eventually  to 
meet  the  cost  of  a special 
deal  for  first  class  travel  on 
grounds  of  security. 

Hie  Schneider  trial,  ex- 


pected to  open  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  may  see 
their  lawyers  trying  to  turn 
the  case  into  an  indictment 
of  Deutsche  and  the  Ger- 
man banking  system.  Mr 
Schneider  consistently 
claims  he  has  been  a victim 
of  banking  potentates  who 
arbitrarily  decided  to  make 
an  example  ofhim  by  with- 
drawing his  credit  lines  and 


Industrial  slowdown  spreads  across  Atlantic 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 
and  Richard  Thomas 
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factories  between  October  and 
December  was  £2.991  million. 
9 per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  three  months. 

Economists  said  firms 
could  be  mothballing  spend- 
ing on  new  plant  and  machin- 
ery because  of  a sharper-than- 
expected  drop  in  exports. 

Figures  from  the  US  com- 
merce department  confirmed 
a further  deterioration  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with 
the  annua  Irate  of  expansion 
in  one  of  Britain's  key  mar- 
kets down  to  0.9  per  cent  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1995 — half  the 
rate  pencilled  in  by  Wall 
Street  analysts. 

The  American  economy 
grew  by  only  2 1 percent  in 
1 993.  t he  commerce  depart- 


ment said  yesterday — the 
weakest  performance  since 
the  recession  year  of  1991. 
when  the  economy  shrank  by 
l per  cent. 

Jonathan  Loynes.  UK  econ- 
omist at  HSBC  Markets,  said: 
“Coming  on  top  of  the  poor 
investment  figures,  the  US 
data  look  very  worrying.  Ex- 
port markets  have  weakened 
significantly.  The  risks  to 
growth  are  now  significantly 
on  the  downside." 

Dealers  in  London  and  New 
York  were  Immediately  plac- 
ing bets  on  further  cuts  in  in- 
terest rates  to  keep  the  two 
economies  moving  and  en- 
courage firms  tocomroit  to 
capital  projects. 

But  William  Waldegrave. 


Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury. launched  an  immediate 
defence  of  the  UK ’s  invest- 
ment record. 

“There  are  a lot  of  myths 
about  investment.  In  fact  it  is 
a British  success  story'.’’  he 
said  in  a statement  Mr  Walde- 
grave pointed  to  CSO  figures 
showing  that  capital  spending 
by  manufacturing  companies 
was  6 per  cent  higher  last  year 
than  in  1994. 

“This  is  the  second  year  in  a 
row  that  it  has  risen  at  a 
healthy  rate,  and  we  expect 
this  to  continue.” 

The  pattern  of  Investment 
during  1995  highlights  the 
recession  in  the  construction 
industry’,  with  a 7 per  cent  fall 
in  spending  on  new  buildings. 


but  increases  of  4 per  centfor 
vehicles  and  9 per  centfor 
plant  and  machinery’. 

Separate  figures  from  the 
CSO  showed  that  factories 
were  only  slowly  running 
down  their  plentiful  stocks 
during  the  last  quarter  ofI995. 
Overall,  firms  stored  goods 
worth  £647  million  between 
October  and  December,  down 
from  £769  million  in  the  pre- 
ceiling  three  months.  ■ 

Simon  Briscoe,  an  econo- 
mist at  Nlkko  Europe,  said: 
“This  suggests  that  the  stock 
unwinding  will  be  later,  or 
bigger,  or  both.” 

In  the  US.  analysts  sa  id 
growth  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1995  had  been  adversely’  af- 
fected by  two  partial  govern- 


De  Beers  and  Russia  cut 
deal  to  avert  diamond  crisis 


Dan  Atkinson 


DIAMOXI  it-itnqunv  De 
Bti‘r>:inil  iln-  Russian 
gtivernnu'ut  .ipik.-ari'il  last 
nijilu  in h.v.--  i-i •>uIv*kI  tludr 
difference;-  in*  l .-uvtil  off  a 
worldwide  coll,  ip-*-  m ■.■cm- 
Stour  prill-. 

Agreement  On  the  control  of 
about  95  percent  of  Russia's 
tli.mii  <m  Is  li.is  Ivon  struck  six 

days  ahead  * <1  deadline 
De  Beer*  controls  the  sales 
of  about  jvr  cent  nr  lliu 

world's  uncut  diamonds,  and 
RusMn  prod ur iny  2."i  per  cent 
oi  ail  diamonds  by  value,  is 
the  secuiid- largest  producer 
(De  Beers  is  the  biugest). 

A live-year  deal  signed  with 
the  Soviet  amhoritios  ran  out 
at  the  end  of  199.1  and  talks 
with  Russia  nhoui  renewal 
seemed  de.n  l locked . Mean- 
while. De  Beers's  'jripon  the 
world  market  was  shaken  by 
hutje  unauthorised  exports 
from  Russia,  thought  to  have 
totalled i million  in  199:1 
ant!$  l hill  ion  in  l«M. 

There  was  talk  that  Russia 
would  li-av*  IV*  Hi*  Central 
Sel  l iiv;  I Ii\.’.-i  n l -at  i<  ji  » ( CSO  J 
and  mart’  •?  U'MV.nd1  urmllik. 
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have  started  a worldwide  slide 
in  prices,  which  are  kept  as 
high  as  they  are  only  because 
of  the  De  Beers  cartel. 

Owners  of  diamond  jewel- 
lery  would  have  found  all  but 
the  rarest  and  largest  stones 
diving  in  value,  and  the  turbu- 
lence would  hare  wreaked 
havoc  in  poorer  diamond-pro- 
ducing nations  such  as 
Botswana  and  Namibia. 

While  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  a price  crash.  Russia  — des- 
perate for  dollar  earn  nigs — 
continued  to  sell  unofficially 
and  to  threaten  to  break  the 
cartel.  But  it  is  thought  the 
£66  billion  International 
Monetary  Fund  loan  an- 
nounced on  Thursday  may 
have  hel  ped  take  pressure  off 
tlie  Russian  authorities. 

The  new  deal  will  run  for 
three  years  rather  than  the 
pnev ions  five  and  will  cover 
not  only  newly  mined  dia- 
monds but  also  the  Russians' 
strategic  stockpile,  from 
which  much  of  the  unautho- 
rised selling  took  place.  In  ad- 
dition. tills  deal  has  been 
signed  with  the  central  gov- 
ernment rather  than  a state 
agency.  And  De  Beers  will  no 
lunger  I*.*  ■■buyer  i if  last 
ii  -si  irr  “ nf  ’■itniiC'i  tin  * KuviUin* 

lnv**  urn  lnH*n  MhlefoM'll. 


Airwaves  lure  advertising 


Lisa  Bucking  ham 


Commercial  radio  in- 
creased its  advertising 
revenues  by  nearly 
23  per  cent  to  £270.2  million 
last  year,  accounting  for  more 
than  4 J2  per  cent  of  the  UK's 
display  advertisement 
spending. 

The  rate  of  revenue  growth 
slowed  from  23.4  percent  in . 
1994  and  26.4  percent  the  year 
before  but  still  means  that 
commercial  radio  is  by  far  the 
fastest-growing  advertising 
medium.  Five  years  ago  it 
claimed  only  2.7  per  cent  of  the 
advertising  market 
Figures  from  the  Radio  Ad- 
vertising Bureau  show  that 
national  advertising  _ 

remained  the  powerhouse  of 
growth.  The  launch  of 
national  stations  such  as  Clas- 
sic FM  helped  to  spark  the 
revival  of  radio’s  advertising 
fortunes  and  schemes  have 
now  been  Launched  allowing 
national  advertisers  to  buy 
slots  across  themed  local  mid 
regional  programmes. 

Last  year,  national  advertis- 
ing grew  by  2H.1  per  cent.  .1  per 
wiu  nhovp  the  total.  That  gap 
WH-.  however,  narrower  than 
the  year  before  when  the 


growth  in  national  revenues 
outstripped  the  total  by  9 per 
cent 

The  proportion  of  national 
advertising  Is  expected  to 
decline,  according  to  the 
Henley  Centre,  which  expects 
commercial  radio  to  be  - 
pulling  in  revenues  of  almost 
£350  million  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

But  commercial  radio's  as- 
sault on  the  BBC's  audience — 
it  now  accounts  for  more  than 
50  per  cent — will  continue. 
The  outgoing  head  of  BBC 
Radio.  Liz  Forgan.  has  pre- 


dicted that  commercial 
stations'  audience  share  will 
increase  by  another  20  per 
cent 

The  stockbroker  Panmure . 
Gordon  warns  that  radio's 
earnings  could  be  hit  by  next 
year's  launch  of  Channel  5. 
The  TV  station  is  expected  to 
offer  discounts  to  advertisers 
in  order  to  establish  itself. 
This  will  compete  directly 
with  commercial  radio  but 
may  also  attract  advertising 
that  would  otherwise  spill 
from  ITV  and  Channel  4 to 
radio. 


Radio  to  take  the  largest  share 


Long-term  revenue  forecast*  .1994-20117,  % 
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ment  shutdowns  as  the  Clin- 
ton administration  and  con- 
gressional Republicans 
bickered  over  a balanced-bud- 
get plan. 

. Other  factors  that  proved  a 
drag  on  growth  included 
weakness  in  consumer  spend- 
ing and  a big  decline  in  inven- 
tories as  businesses  moved  to 
reduce  their  stockpiles  of  un- 
sold goods. 

Last  year’s  anaemic  perfor- 
mance took  place  against  a 
background  of  rising  interest 
rates  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
mounted  a pre-emptive  strike 
against  inflation.  The  Fed  has 
since  trimmed  rates  three 
times  since  last  July  to  pre- 
vent the  economy  skidding  - 
into  recession. 


Car  insurance 
by  phone  for 
AA  members 


Cliff  Jones 


THE  AA  last  nightstepped 
up  competition  in  the  car  . 
insurance  market  by  unveil- 
ing plans  to  offer  direct  poli- 
cies to  its  500.000  members. 
The  motoring  organisation 
will  start  its  direct  insurance 
arm  fills  year,  subject  to.  De- 
partment ofTrade  and  indus- 
try appro  vaL 
It  also  plans  fcooffer  direct 
house  insurance  to  members 

next  year. 

With  2 mlllioffpolicies.  the 
AA  already  runs  the  UK’s  larg- 
est broker  service,  which  was 
setup  in  1967,'Mark  Wood, 
managingdtprctor  of  AA  In- 
surance^ was  confident  it 
rouU  compete  with  other 
direct  insurers. 

. Hesaid:  “We  are  putting- 
£14  million  into  the  new  opera- 
tion and  we  already  have  one 
ofthe  country's  largest  tele- 
sales operations.  Our  only 
competitor  is  Direct  Line.” 
Others  moving  into  the  - 
direct  market  include  Halifax 
building  society,  which  is 
launchingan  operation  to  " 
complement  tts  new  telephone 
hnnkingann. 


Street  sails 


AlexBrummer 


instituting  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

The  case  could  prove  a 
farther  embarrassment  for 
Deutsche.  When  the 
Schneiders  fled  to  America, 
the  bank’s  chief.  Hilmar 
Kopper,  damaged  its  image 
by  describing  as  “peanuts” 
the  millions  of  marks  the 
former  estate  agents  owed 
to  small  clients. 


T MIGHT  have  been  thought 

“thki  with  a Democrat  in  the 
. tWdteBoaise  corralled  by 
Congress  and  a Republican,  la- 
belled an  extremist  and. 
worse,  the  early  leader  for  his 
party'sprefiidentlal  nomina- 
tion, Wall  Street  might  be  in  a 
stale  of  nervousness.  Not  a bit 
of  it  In  Thursday  trading  the 
Dow  Jones  had  its  best  d ay . 
since  theUS  economy  was 
pullhigrobustly  out  of  reces- 
sion in  January  1991. 

Indeed,  over  the  past  year 
Wall  Street  has  climbed  38.7 
percent  a bravura  perfor- 
mance which  puts  every  other 
developed  market  in  the 
shade.  This  year  alone  New 
York  has  added  just  under  10 
per  cent  with  the  most  recent 
gains  across  all  equity 
markets. 

The  relentless  upward  drive 
InNew  York  stocks  this  week 
was  partly  driven  by  changes 
at  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
reappointment  of  Alan  Green- 
span to  a third-term  as  chair- 
man was  always  likely  but. 
nonetheless,  reassuring,  hi  . 
the  ten  years  since  be  was  ap- 
pointed by  Ronald  Reagan  to 
succeed  Paul  Volcker,  Green- 
span has  developed  an  invinci- 
ble reputation.  Like  all  cen- 
tral bankers  be  has  been 
criticised,  particularly  by  the 
Clinton  White  House,  for  over 
caution  on  interest  rates.  In 
fact  he  has  been  remarkably 
agfle  in  shifting  rates  to  meet 
changing  economic  trends. 

As  important  perhaps,  as 
Greenspan's  appointment  was 
foe  choice  of  Alice  Rivlin — 
veteran  Washington  econo- 
mist—as  his  deputy.  She  is 
seen  as  onacf  foe  surest  fore- 
casters in  the  tJS  capital  and 
has  less  of  the  political  bag- 
gage of  Clinton’s  preferred 
candidate  Felix  Rohatyn  of 
Lazard  Freres.  Rohatyn 's  rep- 
utation rests  on  his  role  as  a : 
financial  fixer,  m the  Harold 
Lever  mould  in  foe  UK.  But  he 
is  also  viewed  with  some  sus- 
picion on  Capitol  HiB  where. 
a$  Fed  deputy  chairman,  he  - 
would  have  to  go  for 
ratification. 

The  latest  rally  In  Wall 
Street  stocks  could  be  seen  as  a 
vote  in  favour  of  monetary 
stability,  helped  along,  per- 
haps, by  the  Fed  chairman's 
own  analysis  earlier-this  week 
when  he  indicated  there  may 
be  room  for  further  easing. 

BUT  IT  is  much  more  than 
that.  There  is  evidence 
that  important  struc- 
tural changes  have  been  tak- 
ing place,  too.  As  far  as  the  Big 
Board  is  concerned  the  trend 
to  releasing  shareholder 
value — demerger  fever 
among  the  blue  chips — has 
been  a key  factor.  This  market 
incentive  has  been  under- 
pinned by  structural  changes 
— among  them  rediscovers’  by 
Americans  of  all  ages,  includ- 
ing foe  baby  boomers,  of  the 
value  of  saving  and  Invest- 
ment after  decades  when  con- 
sumption has  been  the  king. 

Finally,  foe  America  ofthe 
X990s  has  rediscovered  Its 
skills  in  inventing  and  mak- 
ing things  in  the  shape  ofthe 
hi-tech  sector.  Whereas  for 
much  of  foe  past  decade  the  US 
has  suffereda  skills  and  man-' 
ufticturing  inferiority  com- 
plex in  relation  to  the  Japa- 
nese  and  others,  the  nation’s 
research  and  technological 
skills  have  how  become  a real 
factor  for  the  stock  market. 
Among  the  reasons  that  the 


Dow  Jones  has^rforiuoiso 

mightily  over  the  P^st  > 
tiS  30  conyrattonj  gjhj* 
make  up  the  index  have  been 
through  their  own  micro- 
revolution.  . 

In  fact,  It  is  the  drivpTbr 

^^p.Shed^.™ 

Buchanan  and  reinforced  ms 
antl-corporatist  sentiments. 

Other  DJTA-so  companies 
which  have  been  through  the 
restructuring  nifo  include, 
the  conglomerate  ITT-  Mum*®" 
sota  Manufacturing  and  M m- 
inc  (better  known  as  3ML 
American  Express  and  IBM. 
Analysts  estimates  suggest 
that  this  has  been  worth  at 
least  a 1000  point  rtee  in  the 
Dow.  as  investment  value  has 
been  released.  The  same  phe- 
nomena has  been  seen  in  the 
UK.  but  to  a lesser  degree,  with 
the  proposed  break-up  of  . 

Thom-EMI  and  Hanson.  f 

This  release  of  shareholder 
value  has  co-lnctded  with  an 
important  substitution 
among  US  investors  who.  in 

the  1990s.  have  moved  cash 

out  of  low-interest  cheque  and 
money  market  accounts  into 
mutual  funds,  which  invest  in 
shares,  and  offer  better 
returns.  Investors,  particu- 
I larty  those  from  the  baby 
. boom  generation,  have  been 
piling  into  the  equity 
markets. 

Currently,  mutual  funds  in 
foe  US — foe  equivalent  of  our 
units  trusts  and  Peps — have 
some  $3,000  billion  invested, 
of  which  some  45  percent  are 
in  the  stock  market  Although 
there  has  long  been  a tradition 
of  popular  capitalism  In  the 
US.  the  current  situation  is 
regarded  by  US  economists  as 
a sea  change. 

T PRESENT,  and  in  real 
terms,  the  percentage  of 
household  wealth  held  in 
stocks  and  shares  is  reckoned 
to  be  in  the  order  of  33  per 
cent  This  is  still  below  the 
peak  of  40  per  cent  reached  in 
the  1953-65  era.  which  suggests 
that  the  current  Wall  Street 
surge  has  headroom,  particu- 
larly if  the  US  economy  con- 
tinues to  grow,  even  at  a more 
sedate  pace. 

. Mutual  funds  have  become  * 

the  new  savings  of  preference, 
the  holding  pen  for  cash  des- 
tined to  pay  school  and  univer- 
sityfees,  put  down  a house 
depositand  prepare  a nest-egg 
for  retirement.  They  have, 
come  to  occupy  much  the 
same  territory  in  the  US  as  foe 
Pep.  in  all  its  manifestations, 
would  hope  to  conquer  in 
Britain. 

The  other  factor  wh  ich  has 
driven  Wall  Street  to  new 
peaks  is  the  surge  in  technol- 
ogy stocks.  not  so  long  ago  con- 
sidered a minority  interest. 

Late  last  year  hi-tech  stocks 
were  suddenly  viewed  as  over- 
valued after  leading  funds,  in- 
cluding Fidelity  Magellan  cut 
back  their  holdings.  However, 
one  of  Wall  Street's  tech  gu- 
rus. Ronald  Elijah.  has 
changed  bis  mind  and  is  hoo- 
vering up  hi-tech  shares  in- 
cluding IBM.  and  Digital 
Equipment. 

Not  surprisingly,  this 
week's  Wall  Street  rise  has 
been  acompan  ied  by  a lii-tech 
revival  with  IBM  up  3.3  per 
cent  alone,  late  in  the  week,  to 
its  highest  point  for  a year.  Big 
Blue  is  back  where  it  used  be. 
as  a Waft  Street  bellwether. 

It  would  be  nice  to  believe 
that  the  flow  of  funds  into  New 
York  has  created  foe  ideal  in- 
vestor scenario:  ever  increas- 
ing share  prices.  But  cautious 
investors  know  that  at  the  end 
of  every  bull  market  there  is  a 
turn,  usually  brought  on  by- 
rising  inflation  and  higher  in- 
terest rates.  Tliat  may  be  tem- 
porarily postponed  by  a cycli- 
cal downturn  in  global  prices, 
but  no  one  should  count  on  it. 


Rouse  pays  $500m  for  last 
assets  of  Howard  Hughes 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


THE  final  bell  tolled  for  the 
business  empire  created 
by  Howard  Hughes  when  his 
heirs  yesterday  sold  the  last 
assets  still  under  the  famous 
Hughes  name  to  Rouse,  a large 
developer  of  shopping  malls, 
for  more  than  $500  milling 
(£325  million). 

Howard  Hughes  builta 
sprawling  empire  that 
spanned  aircraft  and  satellite 
construction,  casinos  and 
Hollywood  studios.  He  owned 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  company! 
RKO  Pictures  Corporation, 
and  a controlling  interest  in 
Trans  World  Airlines.  As  a 
Hollywood  producer.  Hughes 
was  behind  successes  such  as 
HeU’s  Angels  and  Scarfece. 

Once  one  of  the  richest  men 
infoe  world,  in  the  1950s 
Hughes  turned  evermore 
reclusive.  After  his  disappear- 
ance from  public  view,  he 


TOURIST  rates  — bank  sells 


even  refused  to  have  his  photo 
taken.  When  he  died  in  1976. 
Hughes  was  a virtual  prisoner 
of  his  own  making  in  a Las 
Vegas  hotel  room,  with  a mor- 
bid fear  of  germs  and  people. 

Hughes's  fortune  then  was 
believed  to  be  worth  between 
$1.5  billion  and  $3  billion.  But 
his  estate  was  drastically  reas- 
sessed by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  1977  at  $160  mil- 
lion. still  a significant  sum. 
Most  of  his  assets  have  been 
sold  off  over  the  years,  leaving 
property  'owned  by  the  How- 
ard Hughes  Corporation. 

Its  holdings  include  the 
Fashion  Show  Mall  on  the  Las 
Vegas  Strip.  Summerlin,  a 
22#»-acre  community  in 
north-west  Las  Vegas,  and 

JSy*  pay  5520  million 
gp^ard  Hughes  Corpo- 
ration. The  terms  of  foe  deal 
give  Hughes  shareholders  half 
of  any  future  profits. 
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PAUL  BURDEN  on  a wartime  wheeler-dealer  become  a role  model  for  reconstruction  | TWlliCjlTt  Of  til6 
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After  Tito ...  A metalworker  fashions  woodburning  stoves  used  for  cooking  when  Sarajevo's  electricity  and  gas  were  cut  off  during  the  civil  war  photographs:  sean  smth 

Mr  Fixit  fills  Bosnia’s  black  hole 


THE  mood  is  suddenly 
tense  in  the  Business- 
men's Club  at  the 
backofFerhadiya, 
the  main  artery  of 
Sarajevo's  old  town.  Someone 
at  the  other  end  of  the  phoue 
has  made  Alemka  Nuhanovic 
angry.  The  backer,  who  had 
been  invited  to  finance  a 
DM700.000  (£313,000)  deal, 
wants  a l per  cent  deposit  up- 
front. Five  high-decibel  min- 
utes later,  the  would-be 
backer  has  become  an 
ex-backer. 

No  one  at  the  club  com- 
plains about  the  disruption. 
Mr  Nuhanovic  is  an  awesome 
figure — 6ft  plus  and  not  far 
short  of  18  stone,  even  without 
the  gold  bracelets  — with  a 
seriously  heavy  reputation. 
Besides,  he  owns  the  place. 

Mr  Nuhanovic  is  someone 
being  studied  quite  closely  by 
those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  economic  future  of  Bosnia. 
In  wartime,  he  was  a contro- 
versial figure:  when  others 
were  negotiating  their  sur- 
vival in  the  besieged  city,  he 
was  fixing  big  deals.  He  was 
the  man  who  managed  to 
smuggle  in  14  tons  of  coffee, 
which  he  sold  for  DM50  a kilo. 

As  the  wartime  economy 
shrank,  his  chain  of  food 
shops  expanded  from  two  to 
nine.  Such  entrepreneurial 
talents  — not  universally  ap- 
preciated — are,  he  believes, 
what  Bosnia  needs  just  now. 

What  is  certainly  true  is 
that  Bosnia  today  desperately 
needs  new  role  models.  As  the 
war  ended,  the  country  was 
confronted  with  a picture  of 
economic  uncertainty  which 


has  cast  a deep  sense  of  gloom 
over  Its  people.  Quite  simply, 
it  has  become  an  economic 
black  hole. 

The  physical  damage  is 
spine-chilling.  According  to 
the  International  Manage- 
ment Group,  the  consultants 
working  for  the  World  Bank, 
the  manufacturing  economy  is 
working  at  about  10  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Meanwhile,  the  old 
Yugoslavia  no  longer  exists 
and  faith  in  the  communist 
system  of  central  planning 
has  collapsed.  The  govern- 
ment knows  there  can  be  no 
return  to  the  past. 

The  task  of  filling  this  vac- 
uum now  sits  on  the  desk  of 
the  newly  appointed  prune 
minister.  Hasan  Muratovic. 
The  former  university  profes- 
sor is  an  articulate  man 
refreshingly  frank  in  his 
answers.  He  is  painfully 
aware  how  far  his  country 
now  depends  on  the  goodwill 
of  International  donors,  and 
he  is  worried  that  their  level  of 
generosity  is  not  going  to 
match  the  country’s  needs. 

The  Bosnians  reckon  the 
total  cost  of  the  war  damage  is 
around  $45  billion 
(£9.7  billion),  while  the  World 
Bank  is  talking  of  “loss  of  pro- 
ductive assets”  of  $15  billion. 
The  international  communi- 
ty's target  for  post-war  aid  to- 
Bosnia  is  $5  billion  over  three 
years.  That,  says  Mr  Murato- 
vic, is  just  not  enough. 

On  one  thing,  at  least  the 
government  and  the  World 
Bank  are  agreed:  the  revitalis- 
ing of  the  economy  will  be 
achieved  through  private  in- 
dividuals organ  Ised  in  a mod- 


era  market  economy.  Build- 
ing a free  market  economy  in 
Bosnia  will  be  an  especially 
difficult  task — not  only  be- 
es use  of  the  destruction  of  the 
war.  but  also  because  of  the 
quirky  way  that  the  old  Titoist 
system  had  built  in  a high 
degree  of  interdependence 
among  all  the  constituent 
republics.  The  reasoning  was 
that  economic  self-interest 
would  force  them  all  to  hang 
together.  It  failed  in  that,  but  it 
has  also  made  it  more  difficult 
for  an  independent  Bosnia  to 
stand  alone. 

The  Elir  works  in  Tuzla 
epitomises  the  difficulty.  It 
.was  designed .tohearepatr  • . , 
centre  for  industrial  electric 
motors  serving  the  whole  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia-  The 
outcome  of  the  war  is  that  the 
firm  has  been  cutoff  from  40 
per  cent  of  its  former  markets. 
Around  the  workshop,  large 
generators,  sent  four  years 
ago  from  Serbia  to  be  refur- 
bished, lie  undelivered. 

There  is  another  legacy  of 
the  Tito  era  which  stands  in  , 
the  way  of  economic  revival.  ' 
Yugoslavia  was  a major  player 
in  the  global  defence  industry 
— the  world’s  tenth  largest  ex- 
porter of  arms.  And  a very 
large  proportion  of  that  busi-  , 
ness  was,  for  strategic  I 

reasons,  based  in  Bosnia. 

Mr  Muratovic  was  candid 
about  the  future  of  the  arms 
industry.  It  would  be  decided 
by  market  forces,  although 
subject  to  a ceiling  Imposed  by 
the  Dayton  Accord. 

However,  it  is  privatisation 
— the  preferred  long-term  so- 
lution to  the  country’s  prob- 


lems — which  is  causing  the 
most  sbort-term  anxiety.  At 
the  moment,  thousands  of 
workers  in  state  companies 
are  in  limbo.  They  are  on 
somebody’s  payroll,  but  they 
are  neither  working  nor  being 
paid.  The  giant  Polihem 
polyurethane  plant  at  Tuzla 
has  produced  nothing  for  four 
years.  Nationally,  it  still  has 
BOO  workers  on  its  books;  in 
practice,  most  are  codec  ting 
welfare  payments  equivalent 
to  DM100  a month  or  less. 

The  managers  state  quite 
openly  that  when  production 
restarts  and  real  wages  are 
paid  once  more,  far  fewer 
.people  will  be  collecting  them, . 

In  theory,  a major  purpose 
of  reconstruction  was  to  pro- 
vide stability  by  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  thousands  of 
restless  young  men  returning 
from  the  war.  The  reality 
looks  less  promising. 

All  now  seems  to  depend  on 
the  World  Bank  and  the  talents 
of  people  like  the  wartime  eco- 
nomic hero/profiteer  Mr  Nu- 
hanovic, an  admirer  of  the 
government  of  Mr  Muratovic. 
Someone  in  government  evi- 
dently reciprocates  that  feel- 
ing, since  he  has  now  been  in- 
vited to  take  the  lead  in  seven 
new  ventures,  supported  by 
the  state,  to  rebuild  the  food 
manufacturing  sector. 

He  certainly  doesn't  doubt 
his  ability  to  lead  Bosnia 
towards  some  new  free-mar- 
ket  Jerusalem.  Others  in  Sara- 
jevo are  biding  their  dine  be- 
fore passing  judgement. 

Paul  Burden  was  in  Bosnia 
reporting  for  the  BBC’s  BusU 
ness  Brealtfast  programme. 
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A Bosnian  digs  for  desperately  needed  coal  in  the 
spoilheap  of  the  abandoned  steelworks  at  Zencia 


?^=-  I Fokker  resigned  to  job  cuts 


□ Bulgaria’s  arms  Indus- 
try. which  employs  some 

140.000  directly  and  double 
that  number  indirectly,  had 
sales  of  £100  million  last 
year,  the  state  news  agency 
BTA  reported  on  Thursday. 
The  lion's  share  went  to 
Arab  countries. 

Defence  officials  have  es- 
timated that  up  to  4 per  cent 
of  the  industry's  capacity 
was  enough  to  cover  the 
needs  of  the  country's 

100.000  army. 

□ Swiss  freight  group  Dan- 
zas  announced  it  is  to  shed 
between  1.500  and  2,000  jobs 
in  Europe  from  Its  global 
workforce  of  16,500.  The  cuts 
are  part  of  a restructuring 
into  three  divisions,  which 
will  result  in  a one-off  charge 
of 200  million  Swiss  francs 
(£110  million).  The  group  has 
been  struggl  ing  to  improve 
profitability  since  reporting  a 
loss  of  17  million  Swiss 
francs  for  the  first  six  months 
of 1995. 

G Pharmaceuticals  group 
Pliva  is  set  to  become  the 
first  Croatian  company  to 
launch  a global  shares  sale. 
Around  30  percent  of  the 
company  is  being  offered  to 
investors  and  the  shares  are 
being  sold  by  the  Croatian 
privatisation  fond.  The 
shares  will  be  listed  on  the 
Zagreb  and  London  stock 
markets. 

□ Italian  state  holding  com- 
pany I RI  needs  to  sell  telecoms 
croup  Stet  by  June,  in  order  to 
reduce  its  indebtedness,  IR1 
chairman  Mario  Tedeschi  told 
an  Italian  newspaper.  IR1 
owns  61 .3  per  cent  of  Stet. 


Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 

European  union 

countries  are  undermin- 
ing the  single  market  in  areas 
from  public  procurement  to 
recognition  of  professional 
qualifications,  with  Germany 
and  France  among  the  worst 
offenders,  the  European  Com- 
mission said  yesterday. 

In  its  annual  report  to  min- 
isters and  the  European  Par- 
liament on  internal  trade  bar- 
riers, the  commission  said  it 
received  54  complaints  last 
year  about  trade  barriers  in 
Germany.  At  one-fifth  of  the 
total,  this  was  more  than  any 
other  EU  country. 

France  was  next  with  48, 
and  Italy  some  way  behind 
with  32.  Britain,  which  has  a 
reputation  for  overzealous- 
ness  in  enforcing  EU  legisla- 
tion. was  the  target  of  just  10 
complaints,  while  there  were 
none  concerning  Ireland. 

The  report  also  showed  that 
the  greatest  number  of  legal 
cases  for  failure  to  implement 
EU  single  market  laws  cor- 
rectly, concerned  Germany. 
The  figures  are  certain  to  be 

used  by  the  internal  market 
commissioner,  Mario  Monti, 
in  his  increasingly  vocal  cam- 
paign to  get  Germany  to  tsar 
down  trade  barriers,  which 
often  take  the  form  (rf  over- 
complex technical  standards. 

Although  Mr  Monti  said 
yesterday  that  operation  of  the 
single  market  was  “reason- 
ably satisfactory'*,  he  com- 
plained of  “persistent  barri- 
ers to  the  free  movement  of 

people,  goods,  services  and 

capital".  He  promised  firmer 
legal  action  against  govern- 
meats  that  fail  to  eliminate  the 
barriers.  Even  though  these 


“infringement  proceedings” 
often  yield  results  they  can 
take  years. 

Among  the  sectors  with 
most  obstacles  to  trading 
across  borders  were  insur- 
ance. public  procurement  and 
new  technologies  and  ser- 
vices, the  commission  report 
said. 

It  added  that  Brussels  had 
succeeded  last  year  in  getting 
the  Netherlands,  Italy  and 
Greece  to  drop  discriminatory 
public  tendering  rules,  but 
more  progress  was  needed. 

Among  the  cases  where  the 

commission  has  Intervened — 
and  sometimes  succeeded  in 
removing  obstacles — are  ski 
instructors  in  France,  hotel 
managers  in  Greece,  teachers 
in  Germany  and  Greece,  and 
doctors  in  Britain. 

EU  countries  have  on  aver- 
age adopted  just  over  93  per 
cent  of  the  276  measures 
needed  to  put  in  place  the 

single  market 


Mark  Milner 

European  Business  Editor 

STRICKEN  Dutch  aircraft 
maker  Fokker  expects  its 
future  to  be  decided  this 
week  as  the  Canadian  group 
Bombardier  and  South 
Korea’s  Samsung  weigh  up 
possible  bids. 

But  Fokker  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  even  if  one  or 
both  of  the  companies  does 
make  an  offer  for  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  operations, 
the  Dutch  group  is  likely  to 
face  extensive  restructuring 
and  job  losses. 

“No  matter  what  the  sce- 
nario. we  have  to  look  at  fur- 
ther restructuring  and  job 

losses,"  said  a spokesman. 

Fokker  expects  Bombar- 
dier, which  owns  Shorts  of 
Belfast,  one  of  Fokker’s  big- 
gest suppliers,  to  make  its  in- 
tentions known  early  In  the 
week. 


Samsung  is  expected  to  clar- 
ify its  position  later  because  it 
is  less  advanced  in  its  assess- 
ment of  the  state  of  Fokker’s 
business. 

Any  bid,  however,  will  al- 
most certainty  be  for  Fokker 
subsidiaries  or  assets,  not  for 
the  shares  of  the  hoi  ding  com- 
pany which  has  debts  erf  more 
than  £1.2  billion. 

The  Dutch  company — 
which  applied  for  court  pro- 
tection from  its  creditors  last 
month  after  its  controlling 
shareholder.  Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace,  refused  further  aid 
— has  worked  out  a strategy 
■ in  the  event  of  neither  Bom- 
bardier nor  Samsung  actually 
making  an  offer.  It  would  In- 
volve the  company  concen- 
trating on  those  parts  of  the 
business  not  under  protection 
from  creditors. 

Fokker  is  under  time  pres- 
sure. Its  aircraft  manufac- 
turer is  being  kept  going  by  a 
mixture  of  loans  and  advance 
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payments  for  orders  from  the 
Dutch  government 

The  uncertainty  over  the 
future  could  persuade  some  of 
the  company’s  key  personnel 
to  seek  jobs  elsewhere. 

The  danger  was  highlighted 
on  Thursday  when  IBM 
revealed  it  was  considering  a 
, joint  venture  with  Dutch  com- 
puter firm  Roccade  Informa- 
tics which  would  give  jobs  to 
hundreds  of  computer  engi- 
neers employed  at  Fokker. 

“We  are  offering  the  240 
members  erf  Fokker’ s informa- 
tion technology  department 
new  jobs  by  creating  a joint 
venture,”  said  IBM  Nederland 
spokesman  Jan  Donders. 
"They  have  very  specialised 
knowledge  of  IT.  particularly 
In  the  aerospace  industry." 

Fokker  said  last  week  that  it 
would  ask  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment to  extend  the  financing 
package  if  there  was  a good 
chance  of  an  offer  for  the  air- 
craft business. 


As  more  flagship  companies  run  into 
trouble  after  diversification,  boardroom 
reputations  nosedive,  says  IANTRAYNOR 


HOW  the  mighty  are  fall- 
ing. As  the  proudest 
names  in  German  busi- 
ness are  humbled,  as  the  bank- 
ruptcies soar,  as  the  dole 
queues  lengthen,  as  the  bal- 
ance sheets  plunge  into  the 
red,  questions  are  being  asked 
about  the  captains  of  industry 
and  their  performance. 

The  roll-call  of  blundering 
within  the  country's  flagship 
companies  Is  extended  by  the 
week:  Daimler-Benz.  Ger- 
many's biggest  conglomerate, 
sustained  record  losses  of 
DM6  billion  (£2.7  billion)  last 
year;  AEG.  proud  manufac- 
turer of  kitchen  equipment 
for  over  a century,  has  been 
broken  up;  Grundjg,  the  TV- 
maker,  posted  losses  of  half  a 
billion  marks  last  year;  and 
this  week  the  country's  big- 
gest shipbuilder,  Bremer  Vul- 
kan,  filed  for  protection  from 
its  creditors  after  a one- 
billion -mark  loss  last  year. 

Is  there  something  wrong 
with  German  management? 

“Many  of  the  big  German 
firms  have  pursued  the  wrong 
strategies  in  recent  years,” 
said  Ulrich  Horabrecher.  chief 
economist  at  DUsseldorTs 
WLB  bank.  "They  expanded 
into  areas  away  from  the 
group's  core  activity  and  the 
diversification  flopped.” 
Richard  Reid,  vice-presi- 
dent in  Frankfurt  of  Union 
Banque  Suisse,  said:  "At  the 
end  of  the  Eighties  a lot  of 
companies  were  cash-rich, 
wanting  to  grow,  and  just  ac- 
quired businesses  not  in  their 
core  area.  But  they  didn't  have 
the  experience  or  the  manage- 
ment in-depth  to  run  these 
businesses." 

Following  the  Vulkan  deba- 
cle in  Bremen,  exacerbated  by 
the  dodgy  diversion  of  an  esti- 
mated DM600  million  in  Euro- 
pean Union  subsidies  in- 
tended to  prop  up  yards 
acquired  in  former  East  Ger- 
many, fingers  are  being 
pointed  at  boardrooms. 

Government  officials  and 
union  leaders  called  for 
greater  scrutiny  of  manage- 
ment planning,  and  demanded 
that  the  supervisory  boards  at 
big  companies  be  given 
greater  powers. 


Some  of  the  biggest  names 
have  rapidly  gone  from  being 
worshipped  as  visionaries  to 
being  derided  ns  villains. 

This  week's  prize  for  mis- 
management goes  to  Friedrich 
Hennemann,  who  ran  Vulkan 
from  1987  until  last  year,  when 
he  received  a golden  hand- 
shake estimated  at  DM1.4  mil- 
lion. He  presided  over  the 
company's  disastrous  expan- 
sion and  diversification. 

With  23,000  jobs  at  stake  in 
the  Vulkan  empire,  the  tabloid 
Bildzeitung  asked:  "And  Are 
You  Keeping  Fine,  Herr 
Hennemann?” 

Edzard  Reuter,  the 
renowned  former  Daimler 
chief,  is  also  in  disgrace.  He 
was  kicked  off  the  supervisory 
board  last  week  amid  the  im- 
plosion of  his  dream  of  estab- 
lishing Daimler  as  an  “inte- 
grated technology  firm”.  That 
led  to  record  losses  and  the 
decisions  to  shed  AEG  and  the 
Dutch  aircraft  maker  Fokker, 
and  to  retreat  to  what  the  com- 
pany is  good  oL 

"If  Daimler  had  stayed  mak- 
ing cars  with  Mercedes,  there 
would  have  been  no  problems, 
but  the  attempt  at  diversifica- 
tion has  failed,”  said  Mr  Hora- 
brecher. "This  problem  of  bad 
business  strategies  and  faulty 
decision-taking  is  particularly 
marked  with  the  big  German 
concerns.  They  don’t  seem  to 
i have  sufficient  management 
capacities." 

Grundig's  losses  are  partly 
attributed  to  bad  planning  and 
management  miscalculation 
of  market  conditions. 

Other  analysts,  however, 
suggest  that tiie  boardroom 
culture  is  essentially  healthy. 
Ulrich  Ramm . at  Commerz- 
bank in  Frankfurt,  said  that 
seeming  managerial  inepti- 
tude was  the  down-side  of 
what  remained  on  balance  a 
virtue:  the  greater  tendency  of 
German  industry  and  the 
banking  sector  to  plan  me- 
dium-term and  to  be  less  hos- 
tage to  the  fast-profit  culture. 

This  meant  that  German 
management  could  sometimes 
be  less  flexible  than  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  counterpart,  slower  to 
react  — “more  liable  to  keep 
going  in  the  wrong  direction”. 


Worried  sceptics 
force  EMU  on  to 
electoral  agenda 

Parties’  near  unanimity  in  favour  of 
currency  union  is  finally  questioned, 
reports  ADELA  GOOCH  in  Madrid 

LATE,  bnt  with  gusto,  [ ployment  of  more  than 
Spain  has  launched  a 20  per  cent,  was  linked  to 
debate  on  monetary  the  German  mark  in  a fixed 


LATE,  bnt  with  gusto, 
Spain  has  launched  a 
debate  on  monetary 
uni  on  ^ revealing  the  exis- 
tence of  Euroscepticism  in  a 
country  that  had  appeared 
unanimously  in  favour  of 
European  integration. 

The  initial  salvo  was  fired 
by  Miguel  Boyer,  finance 
minister  in  the  first  Social- 
ist government  of  Felipe 
Gonzalez  and  the  man  who 
helped  former  EU  president 
Jacques  Delors  draw  up  the 
original  blueprint  for  mone- 
tary onion. 

With  a general  election 
due  on  March  3,  he  criti- 
cised both  main  political 
parties — the  conservative 
Popular  Party  and  the 
Socialists — for  foiling  to 
raise  monetary  union  as  an 
issue.  He  warned  a group  of 
business  leaders  that  the 
timetable  was  “an  economic 
fiction  disguising  hasty  po- 
litical derisions”. 

Even  if  Spain  met  conver- 
gence targets  it  might  pay  a 
high  price  in  growth  and 
unemployment  for  joining 
EMU  before  carrying  out 
overdue  structural  reforms, 
particularly  in  the  labour 
market.  Mr  Boyer  said. 

His  comments  were 
rebutted  by  members  of  Mr 
Gonzalez's  enthusiastically 
pro-European  government.  I 
Luis  Angel  Rojo,  governor 
of  the  independent  central 
bank,  also  said  it  was  im- 
portant to  stick  to  the  origi- 
nal EMU  timetable: 

“Spain's  fhture  cannot  be 
considered  outside  the 
European  unity  process.” 

Bnt  Mr  Boyer’s  interven- 
tion has  served  to  make  the 
European  debate  respect- 
able. So  for  only  the  United 
Left  party,  mainly  former 
communists,  has  dared 
question  the  wisdom  of 
monetary  and  political 
union,  buta  survey  in  the 
financial  daily  La  Gaceta 
showed  business  leaders 
and  economists  sharply  di- 
vided. Few  question  the  pol- 
icies Imposed  by  Maastricht 
to  reduce  budget  deficits 
and  inflation,  but  many 
feared  the  consequences  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Boyer  if 
Spain,  with  record  unem- 


ployment of  more  than 
20  per  cent,  was  linked  to 
the  German  mark  in  a fixed 
exchange  rate. 

For  the  two  largest  politi- 
cal parties,  the  debate 
comes  at  an  embarrassing 
time,  during  the  election 
campaign.  Neither  has  seri- 
ously questioned  monetary 
union.  Both  present  it  as  an 
unquestionable  advantage 
and,  with  slightly  less  con- 
viction. insist  Spain  can 
meet  its  Maastricht 
criteria. 

Cutting  the  budget  deficit 
to  3 per  centof  GDP  by  1997, 
from  5.8  percent,  is  proba- 
bly feasible  with  sharp 
spending  cuts.  Bat  reducing 
the  national  debt,  which 
stands  at  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  GDP,  and  cutting 
long-term  Interest  rates, 
could  prove  harder. 

The  issue  is  particularly 
complicated  for  the  Popular 
Party,  which  is  10  per  cent 
ahead  in  the  polls  and  ex- 
pected to  win  on  Marchs.  A 
| number  of  those  tipped  to 
take  ministerial  posts  are 
unashamed  Enrosceptics. 

The  business  world  haw 
welcomed  the  argument  as 
long  overdue  and  a sign  of 
political  maturity.  “It  is 
time  we  questioned  Felipe 
Gonzalez's  Euro-fan damen- 
talism,”  said  one 
economist. 

So  for  It  is  a debate  among 
cognoscenti.  Bnt  Spaniards 
as  a whole  are  becoming 
less  enthusiastic  about 
Europe.  When  Spain  joined 
the  EC  in  1986,  membership 
was  considered  essential  to 
secure  the  future  of  democ- 
racy, and  concessions  were 
made,  particularly  over 
agricultural  policy. 

Hie  Maastricht  treaty 
was  passed  almost  unani- 
mously by  tbe  Spanish  par- 
liament. Only  the  United 
Left  voted  against.  Butin 
the  recent  fish  war  with 
Canada,  Spaniards  felt 
poorly  supported  by  their 
European  partners.  And  the 
agricultural  content  of  an 
EU  agreement  with  Mo- 
rocco was  badly  received  in 
Spain.  These  have  helped 
shift  support  away  from  the 
European  Union. 
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CHRIS  BARRIE  reports  from  Somerset, 
where  officials  try  to  plan  for  a ‘credible’ 
nuclear  accident.  Right,  GREG  PALAST 
looks  at  America’s  private  nuclear  plants 


THE  MAN  from  Som- 
erset County  Coun- 
cil was  explaining 
why  radioactive 
fall-out  is  so  dan- 
gerous. ‘You  can't 
see.  feel,  smell  or  hear  it.  It 
makes  it  all  the  more  frighten- 
ing. Something  could  be 
banning  you.  and  you  would 
not  know." 

Russell  Davies  knows  all 
about  nuclear  power  As 
senior  emergency  planning 
officer  in  Taunton,  he  is  res- 
ponsible for  keeping  the 
county  prepared  for  the  un- 
til inknble:  a disaster  at  the 
nearby  Hmkley  Point  atomic 
power  station. 

The  thought  of  an  atom  ic 
meltdown  on  the  Somerset 
coast  may  seem  as  acadein  ic 
as  the  language  in  which  the 
industry  discusses  such  a hor- 
rifying idea.  And  Britain  has 
enjoyed  a good  safety  record. 

Blit  last  year  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  power  came  under  the 
spotlight  as  the  industry 
geared  up  for  tins  summer's 
intended  £2.o  billion 
privatisation. 

First  came  a Clftl.UiiO  fine 
for  Nuclear  Elecuac  over  an 
emergency  at  its  Wylfa  reac- 
tor. Then  came  a stark  want- 
ing from  Captain  Rich- 
ard Killick.  a former  director 
of  safety  and  quality  at  Scot- 
tish Nuclear,  that  privatisa- 
tion posed  risks. 

Last  Wednesday  MPs 
weighed  in  with  the  trade  and 
industry  committee  report  on 
nuclear  privatisation,  ft  ac- 
cepts tint  a well-managed 
company  is  likely  to  be  both 
safe  and  profitable,  but  MPs 
called  for  two  specific  mea- 
sures to  monitor  safety  in 


British  Energy,  the  company 
fonned  to  own  the  eight  reac- 
tors after  privatisation: 

• Guarantees  that  Govern- 
ment safety  Lnpectors  would 
crack  down  on  staff  incentives 
to  keep  plants  running  when 
they  should  be  shut  down: 

• Formal  boardroom  repre- 
sentation for  safety  vested  in 
one  executive  director. 

Mr  Davies  and  his  boss. 
Somerset's  emergency  plan- 
ning officer  Peter  Deal,  view 
privatisation  with  a wary  eye. 
Their  first  1 ine  of  defence  is 


The  accident  at 
Wylfa  put  ‘a  big 
question  mark’ 
over  safety 
arrangements 


the  obvious  one:  no  accidents 
in  the  first  place.  Any  disrup- 
tion to  Hinkley  personnel  anti 
safety  procedures  sets  their 
alarm  bells  ringing. 

Yet  disruption  is  a possibil- 
ity. Hinkley  Point  has  both  a 
Magnox  and  an  AGR  reactor 
onthesamesite  TheAGRs 
are  heading  for  the  private 
seetor  while  the  elderly  Mag- 
noxes  stay  in  state  hands. 

So  Hinkley  is  now  being 
split,  with  staff  allocated  to 
either  British  Energy  or  Mag- 
nox Electric.  New  contractual 
arrangements  are  being  made 
between  station  staff  who  used 
to  work  together.  With  only 
four  months  to  go  to  the  sell- 
off.  the  separation  is  still  In- 
complete. Mr  Deal  said  his 


officials  were  concerned  that, 
in  tlie  long  term,  staff  at  the 
site  would  split  along  com- 
pany lines  although  some 
safety  procedures  required 
them  to  act  as  one. 

As  staff  left  or  retired  the 
network  of  informal  working 
relat  ionshlps  and  friendships 
would  dissolve.  Job  cuts 
would  also  cause  unease. 

Mr  Deal  said:  “We  don’t 
know  what  the  private  sector 
ethos  will  be."  He  pointed  out 
that  the  nuclear  inspectorate 
(NH)  exists  to  prevent  nuclear 
staff  overriding  safety  In 
favour  of  profit,  but  nodded 
when  his  colleague  asked: 
"But  what  were  the  Nil  up  to 
at  Wylfa?”  That  event  Mr 
Deal  said,  put  “a  big  question 
mark”  over  safety 
arrangements. 

The  judge  in  the  Wylfa  case 
cleared  Nuclear  Electric  of 
choosing  output  over  safety. 
And  the  Government  stresses 
repeatedly  that  nuclear  in- 
spections will  remain  as  tough 
as  ever. 

But  Somerset  is  ready  for  a 
nuclear  emergency.  Its  man- 
ual for  coping  with  one  is  ex- 
tensive. Its  dry  officialese  jux- 
taposes the  mundane  with  the 
chilling,  covering  everything 
from  keeping  Whitehall  in- 
formed to  the  use  of 
mortuaries. 

The  manual  lays  down  who 
alerts  the  police  and  the  pub- 
lic. monitors  the  environ- 
ment. controls  access  to  the 
area,  and  restricts  food  distri- 
bution from  the  region.  It  is,  in 
effect,  a series  of  judgments 
about  the  likely  scale  and  se- 
verity of  a disaster.  It  notes, 
for  instance,  that  the  radio- 
act  ivirv  would  be  emitted  as  a 


plume,  dispersing  over  dis- 
tance but  depositing  traces  “at 
considerable  distances  from 
the  site”.  People  can  be  con- 
taminated by  inhaling  the  ma- 
terial being  physically  ex- 
posed to  it,  or  by  eating  and 
drinking  contaminated  food 
and  water. 

In  an  emergency  the  police 
would  take  charge,  set  up  road 
blocks,  and  order  an  evacua- 
tion  if  necessary.  The  public 
“cpuid  be  advised  to  shelter 
and  take  other  simple  protec- 
tive measures",  such  as  “go 
indoors,  close  all  outside 
doors  and  windows,  switch  off 
any  ventilation  Cans  and  keep 
domestic  pets  indoors".  Lo- 
cals will  be  told  to  tune  in  to 
broadcasts,  leave  farm  ani- 
mals. and  warned.  “Do  not 
harvest  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  garden  until  further 


Are  officials  happy 
with  evacuation 
only  for  those  up  to 
3.5km  downwind? 
‘Yes  and  no* 


notice."  Evacuation  is  not 
rehearsed  because,  as  Mr 
Davies  frankly  admitted,  the 
result  would  be  "bloody 
chaos”.  It  Is.  as  a result  hard 
to  predict  how  quickly  the 
police  could  move  the  800  lo- 
cals in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
But  whether  rehearsal  would 
yield  firm  lessons  is  doubtful, 
he  said. 

To  keep  them  going  while 
the  problem  is  assessed,  the 
local  population  have  been 
supplied  with  potassium  io- 
date  tablets  which  are  sup- 
posed to  prevent  the  thyroid 
gland  accumulating  radio- 
active iodine  released  into  the 
environment 

Casualties  would  be  evacu- 
ated to  the  local  hospital  and. 


if  contaminated,  treated  in  a 
small  room — "used  for  stor- 
ing wheelchairs  at  present” — 
to  the  right  of  the  accident  de- 
partment Evacuees  are  to  be 
registered  and  screened  at 
“rest  centres"  by  Somerset 
Scientific  Services  and.  if  con- 
taminated. separated  into  a 
“dirty  area"  for  showering. 
Their  clothing  is  removed  for 
decontamination. 

The  emergency  response 
may  be  scaled  up  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  disaster.  But 
despite  this  flexibility  and  the 
meticulous  planning,  there 
are  question  marks. 

At  Hinkley  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  worst  case  will 
require  evacuation  of  people 
up  to  3.5km  downwind.  Yet  en- 
vironmental monitoring  of 
other  issues  assumes  a much 
wider  area.  Water  supplies 
would  be  monitored  over  40 
km.  the  same  distance  for 
restrictions  on  locally-pro- 
duced milk  and  food. 

Mr  Davies  said  the  3.5km 
zone  is  based  on  an  agreement 
between  the  industry  and  the 
nuclear  inspectorate  on  the 
most  “credible  accident".  The 
council  has  no  say  in  this 
assessment. 

Given  that  US  reactors  as- 
sume 10-  and  50-mile  zones  are 
needed  for  direct  exposure  to 
radioactive  plumes  and  inges- 
tion of  radioactivity  respec- 
tively — are  Somerset’s  offi- 
cials happy  that  3.5km  is 
enough?  "Yes  and  no."  said  Mr 
Deal. "They  must  have  proved 
their  pointfor  it  to  be  agreed. 
If  it  proves  otherwise,  they 
will  have  to  answer  for  it 
afterwards." 

Both  officials  share  the  in- 
dustry's philosophy  that  the 
best  solution  is  to  avoid  a di- 
saster in  the  first  place.  But 
faced  with  a reactor  on 
the  verge  of  meltdown,  the  ad- 
vice is  simple.  By  all  means 
swallow  the  tablets  but  above 
all,  get  moving.  "You  cannot 
beat  getting  people  ou  t of  the 
way.”  said  Mr  RusselL 


Britons  beware  — 
and  plutonium  don’t  mix 


WHEN  the  inspector 
flagged  a quality 
control  problem  at 
tbe  South  Texas  Nuclear 
Plant,  company  personnel 
responded  quickly.  Stand- 
ing with  the  Inspector  on 
the  high  reactor  wall,  they 
offered  him  a choice:  “We'll 
throw' you  ofTandyoucan 
pick  the  side.” 

Welcome  to  tbe  world  of 
nuclear  power  for  profit.  Be- 
fore Britain  sells  its  nuclear 
plants  into  private  hands,  it 
would  be  wise  to  look  at  ex- 
perience here  in  America, 
where  we  have  long  mixed 
plutonium  with  profit. 

Safety  costs  money.  What 
will  a profit-motivated 
owner  do  to  reduce  safety 
spending?  Back  to  South 
Texas:  with  the  help  of  tiny 
espionage  cameras  fitted 
Into  the  ceiling  of  the  work- 
ers' locker  room,  the  opera- 
tors hunted  for  workers 
suspected  ofleaking  infor- 
mation to  government  in- 
spectors about  the  plant's 
safety  problems.  Once  dis- 
covered, the  “disloyal” 
faced  summary  dismissal: 
John  Rex.  for  blowing  the 
whistle  on  forged  safety  in- 
spection documents; 
Thomas  Sapor! to.  for  expos- 
ing security  violations;  Ron 
Goldstein,  for  flagging 
faked  welding  records. 

Why  should  Britain  care 
if  nuclear  plant  owners  in 
faraway  Texas  intimidate 
their  workers?  Because  the 
joint  owners  of  the  Texan 
plant  are  not  so  far  away. 
One.  Houston  Industries, 
bid  for  Norweb  Electricity; 
another.  Central  and  South 
West  Corp,  purchased  See- 


board  In  1995  and  is  looking 
for  more  “opportunities'*  in 
Britain. 

Is  Britain  prepared  for 
profits-first  nuclear  opera- 
tors? The  following  is  a 
checklist  of  safety  measures 
that  the  US  government  has 
been  forced  to  adopt  in  an 
uphill  battle. to  contain  the 
cost-cutting  impulses  of  nu- 
clear entrepreneurs: 

• A nuclear  police  force. 
Britain's  Nuclear  Inspector- 
ate has  a staff  of  265  to 
watch  41  reactors.  The  US 
Nuclear  Regulatory'  Com- 
mission has  a staff  of  more 
than  3.000  to  monitor  109 
reactors.  Although  Ameri- 
cans bate  government,  we 
demand  this  for  good 
reason.  Of  nuclear  execu- 
tives found  liable  for  fraud, 
judge  Peter  Cohalan  said: 
"They  lie  as  they  breathe.” 

• Whistleblower  protec- 
tion. The  story  of  workers 
terrorised  in  Texas  had  a 
happy  ending:  Saporlto.  Rex 
and  Goldstein  all  won  liti- 
gation against  their  bosses 
under  US  whistleblower 
protection  laws  far  tougher 
than  the  one  still  bottled  up 
in  Parliament. 

• No  secrets.  When  the  at- 
torney Robert  Eye  received 
a box  of  documents  stolen 
from  private  files  at  the 
Wolf  Creek  nuclear  plant  in 
Kansas,  the  plant’s  corpo- 
rate owners  cried:  “Theft! 
Commercial  secrets!”  But 
the  courts  ruled  that  Mr 
Eye  could  keep,  even  pub- 
lish, the  papers.  In  the  US, 
every  nuclear  building  plan 
and  working  file  now  be- 
longs to  the  public,  a right 
denied  in  Britain. 


• Nuclear  trials.  In  the  US. 
we  now  hold  long  inquiries 
before  a plant  may  npei  ale. 
On  the  Shoreham  n ml  ear 
inquiry'-  which  run  to  20 
million  pages  of  testimony 
and  evidence  over  tu  years, 
the  state-government  team 
uncovered  phoney  safety 
reports,  cracked  generator 
shafts  and  more.  It  pre- 
vented a dangerous  plant 
operating,  but  only  after 
fierce  courtroom  combat 
prised  damning  documents 
from  reluctant  executives. 

• An  evacuation  plan. 
Since  the  Three  Mile  Island 
partial  meltdown  in  1979. 
no  US  plant  can  operate 
without  a publicly  analysed 
and  tested  plan  to  evacuate 
10  miles  downwind  ol  an  in  - 
cident. Evenat  10niiles.35 
per  cent  of  the  population 
would  receive  a dose  of  200 
rams,  which  can  kill.  Brit- 
ain requires  only  u one  kil«»- 
metre evacuation,  though 
some  plants,  such  as  Hink- 
ley Point  near  Bristol,  gen- 
erously plan  escape  for 
those  within  3.5km . Even 
Brezhnev  planned  a 30km 
evacuation  zone  around 
Chernobyl. 

• Accident  liability.  Thu 
British  government  pro- 
poses to  limit  a private 
owner's  accident  liability  to 
£140  million  — versus 

£5  billion  in  the  States. 
Were  the  American  utility 
titan  Duke  Power  to  buy 
Britain's  reactors  and  then 
suffer  an  accident,  a 
£140  million  payment 
would  not  cause  the  com- 
pany to  skip  one  dividend. 
Greg  Pa  last  Is  a US  expert  in 
regulated  utilities. 
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Not  so  wise  counsel 
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Larry  Elliott 


SUCH,  we  are  told,  is 
the  trauma  caused  by 
tbe  news  that  Take 
That  are  to  split  up  that 
specially-trained  counsel- 
lors are  manning  hotlines  to 
prevent  distraught  teen- 
agers from  taking  their 
lives. 

Counsellors?  For  fans  of  a 
pop  group?  Apparently  it's 
true.  Whereas  teenagers  in 
1970  managed  to  cope  with 
the  break-up  of  the  Beatles, 
and  there  was  no  surge  In 
teeny  bop  self-harm  after 
the  Bay  City  Rollers'  de- 
mise. no  part  of  society  is 
now  immune  from  counsel- 
ling. the  growth  industry  of 
the  1990s. 

This  phenomenon  is  ex- 
traordinary'. not  least  be- 
cause a government  that 
came  to  power  1 7 years  ago 
committed  to  rugged  inde- 
pendence has  spawned  a de- 
pendency culture  in  which 
an  inability  in  .share  grief  nr 
problems  with  a "profes- 


sional” Is  seen  as  “denial”. 
Moreover,  a parental  exhor- 
tation to  “poll  yourself 
together"  is  viewed  as  tan- 
tamount to  child  abuse. 

Over  the  past  decade, 
counselling  has  grown  from 
a cottage  industry  consist- 
ing of  Marjorie  Proops  and 
Claire  Rayner  Into  a state- 
sponsored  conglomerate. 
Even  MI5  now  has  its  own 
stress  counsellor.  Listen 
carefully  the  next  time  de- 
tails of  a serious  road  crash 
or  nasty  murder  come  on 
the  radio.  In  snitably  rever- 
ential terms,  you  will  be 
told  that  trained  counsel- 
lors are  on  hand. 

By  whom  are  these  coun- 
sellors trained?  What  are 
their  qualifications?  And 
what  was  wrong  with  the 
old  system,  where  individ- 
uals dealt  with  grief  them- 
selves or  through  a network 
of  family  or  friends? 

Interestingly,  counsel- 
ling fulfils  the  same  func- 
tion at  a personal  level  as 
management  consultancy 
does  at  the  business  level: 
putting  a buffer  between  a 
problem  and  a solution.  In- 
deed. there  Is  a cross- 
over between  the  two.  with 
firms  now  appointing  coun- 
sellors for  staff  faced  with 
"distressed”  customers. 

Few  are  prepared  to  de- 
nounce counselling  as  insti- 
tutionalised busy-bodylng 
— and  it  Is  a brave  executive 
who  will  say  that  manage- 


ment consultants  are  an  ex- 
pensive way  of  stating  the 
blindingly  obvious. 

The  riposte  to  this  is  that 
the  introduction  of  consul- 
tants has  led  to  a quantum 
leap  in  management  stan- 
dards. But  what  has  this  so- 
called  revolution  actually 
amounted  to  apart  fYom  a 
blizzard  of  P45s  and  a stran- 
gulated form  of  English? 
Managers  who  know  their 
own  businesses  do  not  need 
to  be  told  to  “prioritise”, 
even  if  such  a verb  exists. 

As  far  as  the  outsidercan 
detect,  the  introduction  at 
the  BBC  of  profit  centres, 
weekend  training  sessions 
and  anger  management 
courses  has  had  no  impact 
Oh  the  quality  of  pro- 
grammes. And  where  were 
all  the  super-fit,  mineral 
water  drinking  crowd  when 
Ford  air  brushed  black  faces 
out  of  one  of  its  posters?  An 
old-style  40-a-day  personnel 
officer  fresh  from  a boozy 
lunch  would  have  spotted 
that  one. 

The  one  piece  of  good 
news  is  that  at  last  a reac- 
tion is  setting  in.  Daring  the 
Granada  bid  for  Forte,  a list 
was  drawn  up  of  the  two 
sides’  respective  advisers. 
Forte  was  aided,  if  that's 
the  right  word,  by  manage- 
ment consultants.  Granada 
had  none.  The  company's 
boss.  Gerry  Robinson,  says 
they  are  a "bloody  waste  of 
time”.  Take  that. 
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Solution  No.  8056 


Across 

1  Sexually  abstinent  (8) 

5  Stylish,  elegant  (4) 

8 Doctrine  (5) 

10  Dishearten  (7) 

1 1 Motorway  emergency  lane 
(4.8) 

13  Watching  (8) 

14  Load  (6) 

17  Guardian  — delivered  early! 
(7.5) 

20  Very  heavy  rain  season  (7) 
22  Aslan  republic  {5) 


22  Small  amphibian  (4) 

23  insignificant,  not  central  (8) 

Down 

1 Cipher  (4) 

2 Traveller's  trunks  (7) 

3 Instrument  producing  iden- 
tifying mark  (8,4) 

4 Easily  offended,  irritable  (6) 


6 Chartered  (5) 

7 Emptying  out  — glade  (8) 

8 Launching  (12) 

12  Parson  steering  ship  (8) 

15  German  porcelain  city  (7) 

16  Programme  (6) 

18  Renovate  (5) 

19  Globe  — dancing  function 
(4) 
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